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A Reinhold Publication 


Carton Full of Miracles 


Azrock Vinyl Asbestos Tile. 
It’s what’s happening 
in office flooring. 


To office building planners and designers who equate value with beauty 
and performance, floors of Azrock vinyl asbestos tile rate exceptionally 
high. Azrock floors are ideally suited to the specialized requirements posed 
by heavy foot traffic, tracked-in dirt, and carelessly-thrown cigarettes. 
Azrock's "Carton Full of Miracles" places more than 120 colors and 
styles at the designer's fingertips, to help create custom-floor designs 
from office to office... from floor to floor. Put Azrock's creative styling 
and superior value to work on your next building project. 


specify А Z ROCK® with confidence 


Consult Sweet's File or write for samples. Azrock Floor Products Division, 523A Frost Building, San Antonio, Texas 78205. 
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safety, durability...and beauty 


AMESHIELD 


CERAMIC-LIKE WALL COATING 


Incombustible glazed wall coating with the 
beauty of ceramic tile . . . ata fraction of its cost. 


U.L. rated. Smoke developed: Zero. Won't con- 
tribute smoke . . . the number one cause of 
death in fires. 


Meets Class “А” flame-spread requirements 
established by many code authorities. 


Tough, seamless surface resists abrasion, scuff- 
ing and staining . . . provides virtually mainte- 
nance-free service. 


Available in a wide range of decorative colors. 


For information on FLAME SHIELD ceramic-like wall 
coating and FLAME SHIELD fire-retardant intumescent 
coatings, technical assistance and names of authorized 
distributors, write to our Architectural Division. 


M. A. BRUDER & SONS, Incorporated 
52nd & Grays Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19143 
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Vo.-Tch. School, Aston, Pa./H. A. Kuljian & Company, Engineers and Architects 


PERMALITE. RIGID ROOF 
INSULATION 15 RATED* YOUR BEST 
ALLAROUND BOARD BUY 


INSURANCE 
PEOPLE LIKE IT 


l'VE BEEN LAYING IT 
FOR YEARS-I KNOW 


" | 
-) A subsidiary of General Refractories Company | 


GEAR ыны 


REFCO Inc. / Building Products Div., 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601 


New Guide 
10 Good 
Theatrical 
Lighting 
Design Now 
Available 


INNOVATIONS 
V UGHTING CONTROL 


The Kheg! Brothers 
Lighting System ar the 
Santa Fe Opera 


This new booklet, available 
free to architects and 
engineers, describes and 
illustrates the lighting 
systems at the Santa Fe 
Opera in New Mexico. 

The booklet includes 
detailed drawings of the 
system and its major 
components. It is an excellent 
guide to the imaginative use 
of both new and existing 
equipment. 

Please write on your 
letterhead to any Kliegl office 
for your copy. 


LIEGL 
BROS. 


32-32 48th Avenue 

Long Island City, New York 11101 
(212) 786-7474 

KLIEGL BROS. WESTERN CORP. 
4726 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90029 
(213) 663-8124 
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YOUR 
POINT 
OF 
VIEW 


Elaborations on 
Orthodox Modularism 


Dear Editor: I just read the Marcu 1969 
P/A, which is devoted mainly to the in- 
effable Walter Netsch and his “Field 
Theory.” How pretentious to take what 
is basically an elaboration on orthodox 
modularism and crown it with that dig- 
nified title. 

The fine observatory building in the 
issue, with its envelope of trusswork, was 
supposedly an early example of the in- 
tuitive application of the theory. But I 
always thought it owed its excellence to 
the fact that Myron Goldsmith is a mas- 
terful engineer and Netsch is a passable 
architect. It is far more three-dimensional 
than any of the other Netsch buildings 
shown. The only thing in the issue that 
savored of revolution (rather than 
pseudo-revolution) was the little item 
about Venturi’s Las Vegas show at Yale 


—or maybe Chip Lord’s letter. 


PAUL FISHER 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A Basic Reference for 
Health Care Facilities 


Dear Editor: I should like to congratu- 
late you on the splendid presentation on 
the spectrum of problems confronting the 
health care industry today (FEBRUARY 
1969 P/A). Being a professional engi- 
neer and a hospital administrator, I was 
particularly impressed by the skillful 
way in which you handled the technical 
and administrative complexities. 

I enormously appreciated the section 
devoted to our work here at Temple in 
creating a modern Health Sciences Cen- 
ter. A superlative job was done in report- 
ing our efforts by the members of your 
staff who visited and worked with us. 

Let me conclude by saying again that 
you did a tremendous job in presenting 
the whole gamut of problems in health 
care today and in presenting the various 
solutions, both accomplished and tenta- 
tive, in a manner that will make this is- 
sue of your magazine a basic reference 


for all of us concerned in this field today. 


VINCENT L. RICHARDS 
Temple University Health Sciences Center 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Outstanding Statement 


Dear Editor: I was pleased that an archi- 


tectural magazine involved itself with 
every facet of health care (FEBRUARY 
1969 P/A) from the technological as- 
pects to the educational field of medicine, 
and produced such an outstanding ana- 
lytical statement. The issue makes a 
thorough and compelling statement in an 
attempt to produce for the first time, to 
my knowledge, a means of communica- 
tion between two professions, which have 
in the past done very little to explore 
this area of interrelationship. The most 
impressive aspect of this issue was that 
it appealed to, and was understood by, 
both my architectural colleagues апа al- 


so my acquaintances in the medical field. 


SOPHIE C. KOCH-WESER 
Max O. Urbahn Associates 
New York, N.Y. 


Senatorial Praise 


Dear Editor: You and your staff are to 
be congratulated on a fine review of the 
Health Care Facilities (FEBRUARY 1969 
P/A). The articles show insight and per- 
spective gained, I am sure, by consider- 
able hard work. 

I am particularly pleased that you 
were also impressed by the advantages of 
the comprehensive approach to delivery 
of medical care. My staff and I have been 
studying the delivery of health care for 
the past two years and are convinced 
that this approach should be encouraged. 
We are presently drafting a bill to amend 
the Hill-Burton Law to make money 
available for construction of comprehen- 
sive health facilities. I have taken the 
liberty of enclosing a draft of the bill 
and would greatly appreciate any com- 
ments you and your staff may have. 
Again, congratulations on a job well 


done. 


CHARLES H. PERCY 
United States Senator 
State of Illinois 


Impressive Coverage 


Dear Editor: Your February Health Care 
issue is impressive coverage of the grow- 
ing revolution in health care delivery 
patterns, and you rate kudos for devoting 
so much energy and space to treatment of 
the issues, rather than photographs of 
specific solutions. 

Architects who understand both the 
issues and their own potential for teach- 
ing health care professionals how to es- 

Continued on page 10 
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TRI-CON advancements that helped design- 
ers develop the world’s slimmest concealed 
ball-bearing hinge: 

e Ball bearings neatly swaged into secret com- 
partments . . . kept within bounds so barrel 
is slim, trim, without bulge. Vertical weight 
glides on these ball bearings. 


eFused-to-metal self-lubricating Delrin 
bushings cushion the pin top to bottom so 
pin never touches barrel metal. 


e Pin is Teflon-coated over its entire length to 
lubricate as it protects against rust and wear. 


Counter-sinking of pin-tip, plug, and ball-bear- 
ing raceways make room for the large-diam- 
eter pin. Recessed pin and plug eliminate 
horizontal lines that would interrupt vertical 
upsweep of slimline barrel. 


Available in wide range of sizes in regular and 
extra heavy weight for doors of various types. 
Swing-clear and anchor types included. Avail- 
able at prices of ordinary premium hinges. 
Write Hager or contact your Hager represent- 
ative for complete specifications. 


*DuPont's registered trademark 


WHO BUT HAGER 


... would work to perfect such 
detail in a hinge? 


[IR 


the hinge pin that lubricates as it protects. Newest refinement 
in inner-barrel mechanism that makes TRI-CON a marvel of 
precision. This dry film lubricant has the lowest friction co- 
efficient of any lubricant. Look fcr Teflon* Green. It's your 
guide to the pin that shields against wear, eliminates need 
for oiling, and gives lasting protection against rust. 


HAGER HINGE COMPANY 
139 Victor St., St. Louis, Mo. 63104 
In Canada: HAGER HINGE CANADA. LTD. 
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"Afirerated — 
gypsum wallboarc 


partition system 
with 
Never heard 


of such a 
“thing P 


Celotex 
Gypsum Wallboard 


Send 


“or WEST] 


free 


copy 
today. 


IT’S TRUE! New highs in sound control achieved 
with gypsum wallboard partition systems devel- 
oped by Celotex Research: 


STC 61*—On wood studs—one-hour fire rating 
(UL Design No. 33-1 hr.) 
*Test: Riverbank No. TL 69-117 


STC 58*—On metal studs—two-hour fire rating 
(UL Design No. 30-2 hr.) 
*Test: Riverbank No. TL 69-118 


THE SECRET of the superior sound - deadening 
efficiency of these partitions is the Celotex 
"mismatch" system — a practical application of a 
scientific principle of sound transmission: As 
sound waves move through wallboard of one 
thickness into a board of different thickness, fric- 
tion is created and noise intensity is reduced. 
Celotex Research has established specific com- 
binations of 1⁄4” to 5s" Celotex Gypsum Wall- 
boards, and precise application techniques, that 
set new highs in performance yet offer the 
economy of wallboard, systems. Their Sound 
Transmission Class ratings of 61 and 58 have been 
verified by IIT Research Institute Riverbank 
Acoustical Laboratories. 


"| can't hear anything at all” 


Send today for your free copy of the Celotex STC 61-58 
specification folder. It shows construction details of 
these tested/ rated systems that provide new levels of 
noise-free comfort and privacy for multi-family hous- 
ing, institutional and commercial buildings. And that's 
a quality feature your clients have an ear for. 


CELOTEX 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
1500 North Dale Mabry * Tampa, Florida 33607 


Subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation 
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= Keep hallways high, wide and handsome by blending 
a Haws fully-recessed water cooler with your wall 
decor. Or choose from many other smartly designed 
coolers and drinking fountains. Consult Sweet’s or 
write for catalog today. Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 
1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley, California 94710. 


8 Model 84-RC: Receptor of gleaming stainless steel matches 
louvered grille below, which conceals remote water chiller. 
Serves six to 12 gallons per hour. Easy to install and service. 


WATER COOLERS 
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Continued from page 6 
cape the constraints of nonsupportive 
environment have exciting opportunities 
for meaningful and satisfying practice. 
The Temple University experience, as 
you point out, is one of continuing peer 
collaboration among many disciplines — 
medicine, management, trusteeship, social 
science, education, urban planning, in- 
dustrial engineering, systems analysis, 
architecture, computer science, and con- 
sumers — in which each one stimulated 
and reacted to the others. We all share 
Tom Todd's “mixed feelings of accom- 
plishment and frustration" but all of us, 
Todd included, would do it again. 
Incidentally, your story embarrasses 
me by crediting me with the development 
and application of computer techniques 
for planning that are the work, much of 
it published, of my partner, Welden E. 
Clark, an architect and computer scien- 
tist whose consumption of midnight oil 
attests to his interest in improving the 
tools of architecture and planning. I hope 


you can correct the omission. 


JAMES J. SOUDER 

Souder, Clark & Associates 

Consultants for Health Care Architecture 
Tarzana, Calif. 


Reform P/A ог... 


Dear Editor: The only redeeming aspect 
of your Editor's note to my letter pub- 
lished in the February issue was that at 
least you reacted. Unfortunately, you 
overreacted in a negative way and missed 
the point of my writing. The letter was 
not meant for publication, but only as 
murmured criticsm in your ear, a remind- 
er to you of what was once a more re- 
sponsible P/A. I hoped that my letter, 
combined with criticism from others, 
might prod you into reassessing your 
position and role in the architectural 
community: To make you look at your- 
self anew, even though and because you 
are one of the few established architec- 
tural magazines in the country. I hoped 
such letters might make you reflect for a 
moment on your responsibility to and 
potential leadership in the profession, not 
to mention the society at large. I hoped 
that rather than continuing your present 
trend toward “super” zoot that you might 
really get with it in every sense of the 
word. 

Unfortunately, you chose not to do any 
of these things. You decided to reaffirm 
your established position, and assert 
yourselves by stomping on the lone dis- 
senter. Your reaction was much like a 
cornered, frightened animal, which, un- 
able to maneuver to a more strategic pos- 
ition, turns on his attacker. I’m afraid 
that trying to put me down won't help 


Continued on page 16 
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Crimson, celadon, 

sahara, or peach, 

You want carpet colors true, 

That's why you specify 
vondale yarns, 

They dye toa perfect hue. 


Ame 
manufacturers believe in Avonda 
Avondale Mills / General Offices / Sylacauga, Alabama 
WOOL - ACRYLICS - NYLON - POLYESTER 
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when you use versatile 


Architects and designers can really let their imaginations 
run rampant when they design with versatile copper in 
mind ... versatility that has remained unmatched for 
centuries. 

Copper can be fabricated into just about any shape and 
form desired. Its workability, plus easy-to-solder seams, 
can't be equalled. Copper can be allowed to age to a nat- 
ural patina or the popular bronze tones may be accom- 
plished with oiling. And, when properly designed and 
installed, copper is rated as the lowest cost per year of 
actual service of all roofing and flashing materials. 

In commenting on the selection of Revere copper for 
the roof of this Temple the architect said, ^We knew we 
could depend on its enduring quality and inherent beauty 
which produces a feeling of solidarity that can't be matched 
by any other material." 

There were 25,000 Ibs. of Revere 16-oz. cold rolled 
copper sheets used for the standing seam roof and vertical 
standing seam fascia and siding, as well as 4,000 lbs. of 
Revere Keystone pre-formed two-piece cap flashing. 


Design with freedom. Design with copper in mind... 
man's oldest metal for the newest ideas. 

Send today for free copy of the 88-page brochure, “The 
Application of Copper and Common Sense" and its com- 
panion piece, “The 4 Revere Improved Systems of Easy- 
to-Install Flashings," for complete weather-proofing of 
masonry buildings. 

Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Founded by 
Paul Revere in 1801, Executives Offices: 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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TEMPLE B'NAI JESHURUN, Short Hills, N.J. 
Associate Architects: PIETRO BELLUSCHI-GRUZEN & PARTNERS, Newark, N.J. 
General Contractor: BLITMAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 
Sheet Metal Contractor: SCHTILLER AND PLEVY CORP., Newark, N.J. 
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he beautiful world of € 
einforced concrete is a 
2% milion saving 


sw York's Co-op City. Building іп the Bronx. A complex of thirty-five 
jh-rise apartments. Three shopping centers. One-hundred-eighteen, 3-story townhouses. Six schools. 
hen finished will house some 55,000 residents. It's being sculptured in reinforced concrete. Building fast. 


'eryday as much as 2,500 cubic yards of concrete hits the forms. Adding some 
5,000 sq. ft. of floor area to the project every week. 


r Co-op City is building with “ultimate strength 
sign" and Grade 60 steel. Taking full ad- 
ntage of the most modern concrete 
nstruction methods. Saving a pound 
steel per sq. ft. of floor area. 


ving over 215 million in construction 
llars. 


link about it. About the many benefits 
jh-strength reinforcing steels offer 
modern concrete building design: 
onomy. Utility. Flexibility. Beauty. 
s all here. Everything your mind's eye 
n imagine builds better in reinforced 
icrete. 


le 60 Steels*. Here's new strength and economy 
one grade package. Ultimate Strength Design 
2) utilizes fully its 5095 greater yield strength. 
ıs achieve slimmer columns. More usable floor 
e. Lowers overall construction costs. Let Grade 60 
you meet the challenge of the 70's whatever 
te building. Write for new Grade 60 Steel Brochure. 


ADE """Grade 60” the new term that describes 
ASTM specs for 60,000 psi reinforcing steels 
as upgraded in 1968. 


York's Co-op City 

ict sponsor: United Housing Foundation 
itect: Herman J. Jessor, New York, N.Y. 
ulting Engineers: Farkas, Barron & Partners, 
York, N.Y. 

‘actor: Community Services, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
rete Contractor: Dic-Underhill Joint Venture, 
Island, N.Y. 
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All Vinyl 
Wallcoverings 
are not created 
equal 


And beautiful, 
durable 
VICRTEX VEF. 
Vinyl 
Wallcoverings 
prove it. 


The two most dangerous words in your 
specifications section are "or equal." They 
often open the door to severe disappoint- 
ments and dissatisfaction with a finished 
project. With vinyl wallcoverings this is par- 
ticularly true. 

Because no other vinyl wallcoverings can 
match the rich textures, luminous colors, 
unique patterns and superior stain-resistant 
finishes of Vicrtex. 

When you specify Vicrtex V.E.F. Vinyl Wall- 
coverings, you're perfectly justified to regard 
that "or equal" clause for the danger it is. 
Tighten your specs, double-check along the 
way, and make cer- 

tain your beautiful 

design becomes a а; 
beautiful reality. | 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


Write today for our е iste 
helpful booklet: “A stucnon. 
Practical Guide to UM AMO CAM OP 
Specifications, Se- d 
lection and Use of 


Vinyl  Wallcover- NEN TI | 
ings.” : a 
L E A DAYCO 

AND COMPANY COMPANY 


Empire State Building, New York 10001 
(212) LO 4-0080 
SS Ss SS ي‎ MEE E EE 
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Continued from page 10 
the quality of your magazine, nor does it 
invite others to submit criticism or pro- 
mote what could be a healthy dialogue 
between editor and reader. How else are 
you to sense and respond to our think- 
ing? Perhaps the real truth is that you 
are no longer really interested in the 
reader's opinion, but merely wish to keep 
your issues full of glossy advertisements. 
My real fear for P/A is that you have 
sold yourselves so far down the river that 
you have lost sight of, or no longer un- 
derstand, what the young men in the 
drafting rooms of “your” offices and the 
studios of “опт” architectural school are 
concerned with and are talking about. If 
you don't start to listen, you may soon 
find yourselves in the archives, alongside 


Collier's and The Saturday Evening Post. 

R. C. WHITE 

School of Architecture 

Princeton University 

Princeton, N.J. 

[Regarding your letter, I would like to 

make the following comments. Since the 

entire exchange took place prior to my 

becoming Editor of P/A, I hope you will 

accept what I intend to be an impartial 
reply to your letter. 

I agree that the title page quote on 
housing by Michael Harrington was not 
particularly applicable to our December 
issue. However, we have done a good deal 
on housing and intend continuing to do 
so. The reply to your letter contained in 
the Editor’s note seems, in my opinion, 
beside the point, and you are indeed just- 
ified in your reaction to it. 

We do intend to appeal to the man in 
the drafting room. I spent a number of 
years there, and am in sympathy with the 
points stated in your letter. I hope that 
you can be prevailed upon to help us 
create the “healthy dialogue between edi- 
tor and reader” you and I both desire. 
—FORREST WILSON, EDITOR] 


Simplicity Is Beauty 


Dear Editor: Sorry to be late with my 
comments on “Porto” mobilegraphics 
(January 1969 P/A). Apparently, it was 
designed by an “asphalt forest” trailerite. 
The thought was interesting, but does 
little to quiet the nerves while in the se- 
renity of the great outdoors. Perhaps the 
vastness of the desert, the towering red- 
woods, or our wind-swept coastline is all 
too terrifying an experience for your de- 
signer, who requires the clanging and 
jarring noises of the city. 

As for us, we will continue with our 
prosaic aluminum "overlander," complete 
with hot showers, good beds, and ice for 


martinis. 


J. SMITH BENNETT 
Consultant Store Planner 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Smaller ducts, less 
noise, more light, 


longer life. 


Silhouette 500 Troffers combine light, 
air supply and air return into one 
unit. Return air flows through the 
lamp chamber taking heat with it. 
Amount of recirculated, recondi- 
tioned air can be reduced. 

Result: smaller ducts, fans and 
cooling coils. Less noise, too. Lamps 
operate closer to optimum tempera- 
tures, hence more light. Air cooling 
ballast increases life. Complete 
specs available and free. Q 


KEENE Corporation, 
Lighting Division, 

(Formerly Sechrist Mfg. Co.), 
4990 Acoma Street, Dept. PA 5 
Denver, Colorado 80216 
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Name 


Company 


Address 


Gily — ye TE Yt aera 


We've just begun to grow. 


KEENE 


CORPORATION 


LIGHTING DIVISION 
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THE ОТОО SEHIES,DESIGNED FOR- SPACE SAVING 


Motiva solves space problems ordinary office furniture creates. Imaginative innovations 
promise efficiency at all office levels... Modular filing innovations give multiple combinations 
for letter and legal sizes—and all standard card sizes. Motiva has been designed for an 
effective, functional flow of general office or data processing programs. Motiva will 
complement your imagination. For full information... 


ӨШ CRAMER INDUSTRIES INC. 
A Subsidiary of USM Oil Company, 625 Adams Street, Kansas City, Kansas 66105, 913-621-6700 
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Showrooms in New York/Kansas City/Dallas/Los Angeles/ ipt Francisco 


Whatever you design 
for this shopping center, 
General Electric can air condition 
with a unitary system. 


Your General Electric cen- 
tral air-conditioning con- 
tractor is a visionary. 
Tell him your vision and 
he'll find a way to air con- 
dition it, no matter how high or wide you 
build it. 

Depending on what you have in mind, 
GE's Weathertron® Heat Pump may be 
best. It heats as well as cools. 

Or a GE gas/electric combination. Or 
maybe rooftop cooling units with built-in 
electric heaters. 

Or for perimeter-type area-by-area cool- 
ing and heating, there's always the GE 
Zoneline system. 

Whatever General Electric cooling or 
heating system you may buy, be it now or 
in the future, you can count on it to hold 
up. For example, the GE Climatuff com- 
pressor is quietly chalking up a phenome- 
nal reliability record in over 200,000 in- 
stallations. 

Your GE central air-conditioning con- 
tractor will be glad to work with you and 
your engineer on system selection—he 
also can install the system right for good 

—* performance. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 
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Save money 
with the best 
money can buy... 


Ultimet 


USS ULTIMET is in a class by 
itself. For appearance, perform- 
ance, cost, quality and ease of 
erection there's no other curtain 
wall system like it. 

For your next curtain wall, 
window wall, entrance or lobby 
design, consider one of the fol- 
lowing three types of ULTIMET: 


USS ULTIMET in Stainless Steel 
For the first time, you can provid 
clients with the life-time beauty 
and durability of quality stainless 
steel curtain walls, including win 
dows and doors. The cost? Youll 
find ULTIMET is competitiv 
with systems utilizing material 
of less strength and durability 


‘SS ULTIMET in COR-TEN 
igh Strength Steel. Here is a 
aw dimension in curtain wall de- 
gn which combines the simplic- 
y of ULTIMET and the natural 
auty of bare USS COR- TEN 
zeel — the renowned weather- 
g steel that protects itself with 
3 own handsome oxide patina. 


USS ULTIMET in Color-Coated 
Galvanized Steel. Bronze, black, 
white, blue—or just about any 
other color you want. A combina- 
tion of heavy zinc coating and an 
applied coating of a high quality, 
pigmented fluorocarbon resin 
based material, assures long life, 
excellent part-to-part color match 


JeS) Ultimet Wall Framing Systems 


Stainless Steel - Cor-Ten Steel - Color-Coated Galvanized Steel 


and outstanding resistance to 
fading. For a copy of our new 
catalog on USS ULTIMET, con- 
tact a USS Architectural Prod- 
ucts Representative through the 
nearest USS Construction Mar- 
keting Office, check your Sweet's, 
or write to U. S. Steel, Box 86, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15230. 


USS, COR-TEN and ULTIMET are registered trademarks 


Моге and more contractors and builders are making а 
smash hit with home-buyers by putting in the panes 
that are so easily reglazed without a knock-down-and 
drag-out fight with the sash. 


Builders know This new, easy-do sash comes in our new, specially- 


designed casement windows (they're the casement 


what a real models with the new 54” thick insulating glass), and 
a t they're not only thick-skinned; they're also smart. 
main enance A quickly-removable wood bead arrangement lets you 
slip out the broken pane, re-bed a new one, pop the 
brea kth roug h bead back, and forget about it. 
С restl | ne It’s only one small sample of the kind of good thinking 


our design people keep putting into the Crestline line 


insta nt- reg lazing . . . adding extra utility, extra life and extra salability, 


in places you wouldn't think possible. 


windows have Which is a good goal to have, because it's making us 


the top product/service team in a very fast league. 


become Ask your nearest Crestline dealer, or write us in 


Wausau. Our people know the score. 


The wood windows that cut out the callbacks 
Home office, Wausau, Wis. Plants at Wausau, Ladoga, 


ca vem. Indiana, Corry, Penna., and Petersburg, Va. 
See us in Sweet’s e A 
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RACE SPACE. 


The Everson Museum is onl ne of the distinguished new buildings throughout America and Europe 
in which you will find The ice/JG Theatre Seat, designed by Peter Dickinson. For a complete 
list of installations and brochure, write J G Furniture Company, Inc., Quakertown, Penna. 18951, 


Is 


The uninhibiting sealant 


DAP Flexiseal’ polysulfide sealing 
systems do away with many of the 
restraints put on your design treedom 
by considerations of geometry and type 
of construction joints to be sealed. 


A study for a small urban space of many varied functional requirements, by fifth-year students of Professors Donald Stevens, R.A., and 
William Widdowson, R.A., University of Cincinnati College of Design, Architecture and Art. The scope of the project is to provide a 
homogeneous urban environment consisting of stores, shops, offices, apartments, parking and other facilities in a single city block for a 
community of 75,000. The student proposals shown were designed by (A) Michael Reynolds, (B) James Clark and (C) |. W. Gilliam. 
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i — 
| DAP Inc. General Offices: Dayton, Ohio 45401  suasibiaRY or Plough, Inc. 
| Г] Please send Technical Data Bulletins оп DAP One-Part Flexiseal 
| and Two-Part Flexiseal polysulfide sealing systems. | 
| 0 Have representative call on me. | 
| | 
| пате title firm | 
| address city state zip | 
ТЕНЕ ЖЕЕ Е ашн о т єс шыкшы е ТЕК ms — 


Outstanding field applications prove that DAP Flexiseal polysulfide 
polymer sealants deliver the dependable sealing performance needed 
in dynamic or moving joints. After 20 years and more, Flexiseal still 


gives watertight, airtight protection ... long after most other types of m 

sealants have broken down. This ability to withstand severe construc- DAP 

tion joint movement frees you to express new design concepts. E 

Now DAP offers two Flexiseal polysulfide systems. One-part Flexiseal ГҮ ) 
is a new, improved compound with tenacious adhesion and sealing B 

performance superior to ordinary one-part polysulfides. 4 ® 


Two-part Flexiseal features balanced modulus— adhesion is always 


greater than cohesion — for permanent, positive seals. For technical ARCHITECTURAL 
information on these Thiokol "Seal of Security" approved sealants, 
please send coupon. * SEALANTS 


жег Proved by time and the Thiokol* Seal of Security 


erani оф 
Miny v 


*Registered Trademark of the Thiokol Corporation 
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Meet the tile that 
doesnt know where to stop. 


Mosaic ceramic tiles climb walls, hit the ceiling, 
pave the way, and solve more design problems 
than anyone except you. 


The consolidation. of the Mosaic and Stylon 
lines gives you the opportunity to make your se- 
lections from the broadest line in the industry. 
We offer a wide choice of colors, sizes, shapes 
and finishes. Mosaic is the "just-right" ceramic 
tile for any application — commercial, residen- 
tial, industrial or institutional. And . . . floors and 
walls are color coordinated to permit the harmo- 
nious effect you want. 

To insure delivery of tile when the job calls for 
it, Mosaic has 10 plants from coast to coast, 
33 regional warehouses and over 150 distribu- 
tors in every major metropolitan marketing area. 


Plus over 30 sales representatives available to 
supply you with samples and product informa- 
tion. And the most complete design service any- 
one provides. 

Here we give Harvest Gold tile full run of a 
room and spread it clear across the page. For 
more on what Mosaic tiles can do for you and 
your work, write: The Mosaic Tile Company, Box 
999, Florence, Alabama 35630. We'll send you 
our complete Architect's Guide. Or if you'd like, 
a Mosaic representative will deliver it. 


MOSAIC Дете 
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Gas Energy makes years of perfect climate 
a great buy for shopping centers. 


30 


These three shopping centers found 
that the economical way to 

control climate for years is with Gas 
Total Energy. That includes 

air conditioning as well as every 
other need. And each of the three centers 
is in an area with its own kind of 
climate problems. Regency Square 
is located in Jacksonville, Florida. 
Chapel Hill is in Akron, Ohio. And 
Turfland Mall serves a large area 

of Lexington, Kentucky. 

What makes Gas Total Energy so 
economical? The efficient recovery of 
normally wasted heat for climate 
control. In fact, installations of this kind 
can be twice as efficient as today’s best 
steam electric generating stations. 

For example, at Turfland Mall, all 
of the electricity the shopping center 
needs is produced by six Gas engine- 
generators. In the process, heat is also 
produced. But this heat doesn't go to 


waste. Because in a Gas Total Energy 
system the heat is recovered and used 
for space and water heating. And 
absorption cooling. 

Only Gas Total Energy gives you 
all this. And dependability you can 
count on. Because all of the power is 
produced on the site of the installation. 

No wonder more and more architects 
and engineers are specifying Gas 
Energy to create the right climate in 
shopping centers, office and apartment 
buildings. schools, motels and industrial 
plants throughout the country. 

How great a buy can this total 
approach to energy be for you? Find 
out from your Gas Company Sales 
Engineer. He can show you how 
economical Gas can give you all the 
energy you possibly need. 


8B EA GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


For all your energy needs, 
Gas is the natural choice. 
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You design it. Any design. 
Then save time, 

labor and money, 

with a superior, economical, 
window/window wall system. 


There is one. Ador А-70. 


Facts, features, specifications 


Proven, for many years, іп all types of installations. | HS-A2-HP, hurricane rated, AAMA, with a 16’ wide panel, 8’ center panel! 

Can he installed in front of, between, or behind columns. Both width and height compensation for faulty openings. 

Both thermal and mechanical contraction or expansion allowed for. Any combination of fixed or sliding panels, custom to your designs. 
Architecturally clean, uniform sightlines, no fins. | Symmetrical both inside and out, for easy stacking or joining. 

Full length pressure equalization slot, no siphoning. Full tubular sections for horizontal mullions, extra strength and rigidity. 

Quadruple wedge interlocks, extra strength, no rattling. Adjustable mullion for continuous runs before columns of varying widths. 

Double weatherstripping throughout. Slides right or left. Bypass for high-rise cleaning. 

Weatherstrip concealed in panels, for clean appearance, easy replacement. Full length patented flapper valve, no draft, no whistle. 

Full screen or half screen for either single or double slide windows. Fixed panels glazed from interior or exterior, for high-rise convenience. 
Anti-lift-out blocks, no unauthorized removal. Standard lock can be placed at any height (above childrens’ reach). Optional tumbler type locks. 
Stainless steel reinforced locking plungers. Adjustable, heavy-duty, nylon-tired rollers. Sealed, permanently lubricated rollers. 

Clear or color anodized, to your specification. Air conditioning units in lower panel without extra reinforcing, to 12’ wide. 


Send for details. 


ADOR/HILITE 2407 W. Commonwealth Avenue, Fullerton, California 92633 
Please send your packet of full and quarter size details, 
catalog and other information on the Ador A-70. 


company 
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Shown in Sweets, 1969, as Rusco А-70... 19a 
Write to Ador/Hilite for a free packet Ru 
of full and 4 size details, windload charts, other information. 


ADOR ARCHITECTURAL 


Divisions and Subsidiaries of RUSCO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
ADOR/HILITE Fullerton, California Aluminum Doors and Windows 

LOOK/HILITE Millen, Georgia Aluminum Doors and Windows 

MAJESTIC/HILITE Denver, Colorado Aluminum Doors and Windows Architectural Products from 
RUSCO/STEEL Pandora, Ohio Steel Doors and Windows "T Aper ; 
RUSCO/CANADA Toronto, Canada Steel Doors and Windows Ador/Hilite, Division of Rusco Industries, Inc. 
HARVARD MFG. Bedford Heights, Ohio; Benicia. California Metal Bed Frames 
RUSCO/FINANCIAL Los Angeles, California Financing 

SPERLING MANUFACTURING Glendale, California Precision Machining 
RUSHELL SYSTEMS Los Angeles California Personal Identification Systems 
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Tectum solves seven problems 
for architects at Ohio U. 
Convocation Center 


Under the aluminum sheathed dome, Tectum forms a light- 
weight, but structurally strong, roof deck. It is also a beauti- 
fully decorated ceiling. An insulator with a 0.53 k factor. 

On the walls beautifully textured Tectum offers large-area 
sound control with noise reduction coefficients up to .80-.90. 
The large panels go up fast, are amazingly scuff-resistant. 

Tectum is noncombustible. It is easily worked on the job 
to fit contours unobtainable with any other wood fiberboard. 

Think first about Gold Bond" Tectum" for any building on 
your boards. You won't have second thoughts. 


Helping you become well rounded 
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2-inch Tectum sidewall panels were used 


on interior walls at high seating bank 
to achieve necessary acoustical ratings. 


CONVOCATION CENTER, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


ARCHITECT: 

Brubaker/Brandt, Inc., Columbus 
CONTRACTOR: 

Knowlton Construction Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio 
TECTUM DISTRIBUTOR: 

Construction Products, Inc., Columbus 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: 
Fling & Eeman, Inc., Columbus 


Gold Bond. 


TECTUM 


The name Gold Bond identifies 
fine building products from the 
National Gypsum Company. 
For more information on 
Tectum, write Dept. PA-59T, 
Buffalo, New York 14225. 
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DISCHARGE LOUVERS— 

Sturdy all steel welded construction 
will withstand heavy weight 

and hard usage. 


HEATING ELEMENTS—are non-humming, 
low heat density, shockproof 

Chromalox Fintubes® with wrap-on 
steel fins designed for long life. 


BAFFLES—Secondary air flow baffles 
provide cool air passage that maintain 
front cover temperatures safe to touch. 


CONCEALED AIR INLET 


Architectural Sill Line—an esthetic- 
ally pleasing way to provide per- 
imeter comfort heating in even the 
most contemporary commercial, 
industrial or institutional structures. 
Clean, thin-line styling saves space 
and fits harmoniously with all ar- 
chitectural wall systems and interi- 


36 


here too. 


or surfaces. Available in a selec- 
tion of baked enamel decorator 
colors. Chromalox Architectural 
Sill Line works with any air con- 
ditioning system to give year round 
individual room temperature con- 
trol. Provides warm air ‘‘draft-bar- 
rier" protection against cold win- 
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OVERHEAT PROTECTION— 

full length sensing bulb assures 
constant protection against 
overheating from any cause. 


FACTORY INSTALLED WIRING 


OPTIONAL CONTROLS— 

automatic temperature control is available 
through optional integral line voltage 
thermostat or separate wall mounted 

line voltage thermostat. 


FRONT COVER— 
fabricated from 16 gage 
furniture quality steel. 


dow downdrafts. For detailed 
information call your Chromalox 
representative. Or write directly 


for Design Manual F 31101. wc-102 
= 
ШЕР 
ISMISRSUN 
EDWIN L. WIEGAND DIVISION 


EMERSON ELECTRIC CO. 
7748 THOMAS BLVD. PITTSBURGH. PA 15208 
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Antron® puts up 
with the daily grind 


McCarran International Airport 
knew that even 3,400,000 people 


a year wouldn’t faze Antron.* 


So they installed 
9,000 square yds. of 
* Design III" by Lees. 


When a carpet has to look good 

despite both wear and dirt, 

it should be made of 
* Antron" nylon by Du Pont. 


When McCarran International 
Airport in Las Vegas became 
the world's first carpeted airport, 
they wanted more than just 
prestige and luxury. They needed 
carpeting that would improve 
the acoustics, morale and safety, 
muffle the jet turbine whine and 
solve the complex and hazardous 
maintenance problems they had 
faced with hard-surface flooring. 


The solution simply had to 
start with *Antron" —the 
dirt-defying nylon from Du Pont. 
Lees “Design III” was the 
choice, loomed of continuous 
filament “Antron”. Lees 
describes “Antron” as “the fiber 
combining the longevity and 
toughness of nylon with the 
resistance to soil appearance, low 
static generation, and some of 
the other aesthetic characteristics 


Visit Du Pont at Room 1097. 


2HICAGO 


formerly only associated with 
natural fibers." 


"Design IIT" is the carpet that 
proved itself more than equal 
to millions and millions of 
visitors at the New York World's 
Fair “without apparent wear." 
Its performance there convinced 
the officials of the McCarran 
International Airport that it could 
do the job for the 17,000,000 
travelers they expect in the 
next five years. 

So far the decision to put 
" Antron" to work has paid off in 
reduced injury claims, improved 
acoustics and easier, more 
hazard-free maintenance. 

Why don't you look into 
“Antron” for your next job? 
For the complete “Antron” story 
and information on other 
Du Pont fibers, write: 
Contract Carpet Specialist, 
Du Pont Carpet Fibers, 
Rm. 16F5, 308 E. Lancaster Ave., 
Wynnewood, Penna. 19096. 


*Du Pont registered trademark. 
Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 
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Better things for better living 
.. through chemistry 
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top of any line 


point in superlatives. Let’s just say that now all the 

atures you want in a door closer are on tap in one 
ooth, good looking package. The ultimate refine- 

ent of the tested Powerglide line, the top of any line. 


r one thing, the 150 series closer will handle any 

or. It can be inverted, even on a corner bracket, and 
mes complete with a special backcheck selector 
lve for standard or parallel arm applications. 


e new closer is designed to control effectively a full 
nge of door sizes. Its adjustable spring can be tuned 
give a minimum of 50°/o extra closing power to 
mpensate for any conceivable installation, location, 
air flow pattern. For hospitals and other special 
tallations, your customer can “dial” delays in its 


> 


the Powerglide 150 door closer 


closing cycle. Finally, the trim, heavy-gauge cover that 
conceals the massive machinery of the 150 series 
closer blends in and belongs. The nonferrous bronze or 
aluminum cover is available in all standard plated and 
sprayed finishes. 


For full details on this product of more than 80 years of 
door closer experience, write: Sargent & Company, 
100 Sargent Drive, New Haven, Connecticut 06509 

* Peterborough, Ontario * Member Producers' Council 


&JSARGENT. 


A complete line of advanced architectural hardware, 
including the Sargent Maximum Security System. 


а ]-М asbestos built-up roof 
that’s 57 years old 
and still wearing strong. 


John M. Browning, president of Browning Mfg. Co., saw 
gray on one of the roofs of his Maysville, Ky., plant. Since 
it was 40 years old, he feared the worst. 

But the discoloration proved to be merely oxidation of 
the asphalt coating, which revealed the color of the asbes- 
tos fiber. The roof was recoated and now, 17 years later, 
it’s still wearing strong. 

Customer satisfaction like this leads to repeat busi- 
ness. (Right now Browning Manufacturing is finishing 
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a large new plant addition. It’s being topped off by J-M 
asbestos smooth surface built-up roofing.) 

But long roof-life is just part of the story. Johns- 
Manville asbestos smooth surface built-up roofing needs 
less bitumen than organic felts. Organic roofs require 
about 300 to 400 Ibs. per square of gravel or slag. Asbestos 
roofs need none. Results: big savings in time, labor, and 
money. And a much lighter roof. 

You can visually check a smooth-surface roof by just tak- 
ing a walk on it. Gravel surfaces require annoying, often 
expensive trouble-spotting to uncover leaks or defects. 

Figuring cost-per-year, a J-M asbestos smooth surface 
built-up roof is a smart way to lower “overhead” overhead. 

For details, write: Johns-Manville, Box 290-BI, New 
York, N. Y. 10016. Available in Canada and over- UM 


seas. Cable: Johnmanvil. J oh ns-Manville 
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Rule: All houses should have 
standard windows. 


Make it easy on yourself. Keep ‘em plain; 
keep ‘em ordinary. 

Stick to the tried, the true and the trite. 
You won't have made a mistake. Or a reputation. 

But if you dare to explore new 
directions, we're with you. 

Experiment. Expand your vistas to 
include a little glistening unorthodoxy. And a lot of 
visual excitement. 

Don't worry about practicalities. We've 
got your windows covered, with the most efficient 
light-and-air-and-privacy controlling window covering 
ever known. In colors and styles you've probably 
never known about. 

But they're easy to find out about. Just 
put us to your test. See how far we can go together. 


Levolor Blinds. For architects 
who break the rules. 


ELM Ld i - es i 
ARCH T ARA DERDERIAN LINED VOLOR'S NEARLY INVISIBLE RIVIERA BLINDS. THEN COLORED THEM RED FOR 
CONTEMPORARY CLOUT. TO FIND OUT HOW THEY'LL WORK FOR YOU, WRITE LEVOLOR-LORENTZEN, INC., 720 MONROE ST.. HOBOKEN. N. J. 07030 
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New double-insulated 


Dyzone roof deck 
is self-venting 


On top, a layer of seamless, permanent 
Zonolite lightweight insulating concrete 
that can be sloped to drain easily and economi- 
cally. Leak-making ponds don’t stay on the deck. 
Below, Dyfoam Ventboard. It’s composed of 
Dyfoam expanded polystyrene boards sand- 
wiched between laminating material. The insu- 
lating concrete combined with Dyfoam Ventboard 
gives you economical U values down to .03. 

Vents are built right into the Dyfoam Vent- 

board. Water vapor passes through the lami- 
nating material into the vents, and is channeled 
out to the edges of the roof. 

No joints, no tape, no adhesives, no vapor 
barrier are needed. A thin slurry of Zonolite 
insulating concrete serves as the bonding agent 
between deck and structure. 

Zonolite roof decks can only be applied by 
trained, approved applicators. Upon completion, 
the decks are certified to meet specifications. 


° Construction Products Division W. R. Grace & Co. 
Dept. PA-05 Cambridge, Mass. 02140 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information and specifications 
on DYZONE roof decks right away. 


NAME 
TITLE. 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 
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G Locktite Lead Holder with the long, serrated - 
filled with Castell, #9030 refill drawing leads, a 
world over. ; 


Castell #9000 drawing pencil of the masters or Castell #9007 with 
an eraser to whisk away mistakes. 


Castell Microlette #9502 push button repeat-action holder, filled 
with Microlette #9020 ultra thin drawing leads — the world’s 
thinnest — for superfine lines. Never needs sharpening. 


Many pros carry their own Castell combinations. 
Each with its complete range of degrees, different, yet the 
same in never-varying uniformity in grade, line 


width and opacity. For a sample of your 
favorite degree, write today on your company letterhead. 


FABER-CASTELL 


Pencil Co., Inc. 
41-47 Dickerson Street, Newark, New Jersey 07103 


ER EECA 


Castell 9000 and 9030— 
World-famous Drawing 
Pencil and Refill Lead 
of The Masters. 


Castell 9800SG Locktite 
Tel-A-Grade Holder 
with bulldog grip clutch. 
2 year guarantee, 


AW FARB 


Magic-Rub 1954, the 
ideal vinyl non-abrasive 
eraser for polyester 
films. 
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PENCIL 9000 
O.INC. 
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Progressive Architecture's Monthly Digest of Buildings, Projects, People and Products 


Dotted line shows area of proposed landfill, with sketch of Emery Roth-designed office structure superimposed 
on aerial view of lower Manhattan. New York Stock Exchange would be at location shown by second pier 


from right in dotted area. 


NEW STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING TO 
RISE FROM EAST RIVER LANDFILL 


NEW YORK, N.Y. The New 
York Stock Exchange will 
move in 1976 from its pres- 
ent Wall Street location to a 
new $155-million home to be 
built on landfill in the lower 
East River, just east of the 
site where the world's largest 
privately owned office build- 
ing is presently under con- 
struction. Both plans are part 
of an unprecedented coop- 
erative effort involving de- 
velopers of the structures and 
the City of New York. 
Architects from Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill and New 
York Stock Exchange staff 
members still are discussing 
specifics of the design. Pre- 
liminary estimates are that 
the structure will have to ac- 
commodate about 2 million 
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gross sq ft, with a trading 
floor of about 90,000 sq ft 
(three times the present floor 
area). 

Gustave L. Levy, chair- 
man, and Robert W. Haack, 
president of the Stock Ex- 
change, said in their an- 
nouncement, however, that 
the structure must be com- 
pleted by about 1975. 

They have also insisted 
that the building be sufficient- 
ly flexible structurally to 
meet future developments in 
automation of Exchange ac- 
tivities or a possible conver- 
sion to office space in the 
event of relocation of the 
Exchange. This was probably 
a veiled threat to the city. 
Two years ago, when the city 
proposed raising taxes on 


stock transfers, the Exchange 
announced it would not re- 
main in the city. A com- 
promise was worked out 
with Mayor Lindsay, who has 
called the new plans the “Кеу- 
stone of an offshore building 
development" — one that 
would contain new housing 
and office buildings. 

It is projected that the 
landfill development will add 
about 29 acres to the city's 
shoreline, with the Exchange 
occupying 4 acres. The build- 
ing is expected to cost $102 
million for construction, $33 
million for technical equip- 
ment and furnishings, and 
$20 million for land rental, 
real estate taxes, and finan- 
cial charges during the con- 
struction period. 
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ROTH DESIGNS 
OFFICE STRUCTURE 


NEW YORK, N.Y. The 3,500,- 
000-sq-ft office structure next 
to the Exchange site is de- 
signed by Emery Roth & 
Sons. It will have a 53-story 
tower and an attached 15- 
story wing rising from a 4- 
block superblock created by 
the closing of two city streets. 
As part of the package 
worked out in collaboration 
with the City's Office of Low- 
er Manhattan Development, 
a 40,000-sq-ft, raised plaza 
will be constructed on the 
eastern part of the site, to 
align with the proposed land- 
fill. The plaza will corres- 
pond to the third floor of the 
buildings, with main en- 
trances at grade level on the 
Water Street side. The Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Drive will 
be rerouted to run beneath 
the plaza. 

Under the agreement, the 
owner, Uris Buildings Cor- 
poration, also has promised 
to rebuild the city-owned 
Jeanette Park southwest of 
its site, and will provide un- 
derground concourses to con- 
nect with proposed future 
subway extensions.  Land- 
scape architects Lawrence 
Halprin & Associates will de- 
sign the park and the plaza. 


COMPETITIONS 


Deadline for the Shinkenchi- 
ku “Residential Design Com- 
petition” for faculty housing 
in a university village is Sep- 
tember 1. For information, 
write: Shinkenchiku-Sha Co., 
Ltd., 31-2 Yusihma 2-Chome 
Bunkyo-Ku, Tokyo 113, Ja- 
рап. ... Entries are being ac- 
cepted through May 15 for 
the 1969 Prize Bridge Com- 
petition sponsored by the 
American Institute of Steel 
Construction. Any steel 
bridge completed within the 
U.S. in 1968 is eligible. De- 
tails: American Institute of 
Steel Construction, 101 Park 
Ave: i Mew) York, > М.У. 
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Х-5: THE MOST VERSATILE DOOR CLOSER EVER INTRODUCED 


Shallow depth...removable without removing the door...for stock 
doors and frames... butt hinge, offset or center pivotal hanging... 
including "Quick Spotter” installation fixture. For all interior doors. 
Install it in a prepared floor in 7 minutes...replace it in З minutes... 
and make most repairs in 2 minutes. Full control panel adjustments. 


~ Proven: Extremely reliable. 


Н 
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product from: 


In Canada: Rixson of Canada, Ltd. 


* Details? Just ask. 


RIXSON CLOSERS 
A DIVISION OF RIXSON INC. 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 


* 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. Two vest 
pocket parks and an educa- 
tional and community cen- 
ter, called the Townhouse, 
are under construction in a 
program designed and devel- 
oped by a young, dynamic 
organization called the East 
Harlem Real Great Society. 
RGS endeavors to encourage 
the Spanish-speaking East 
Harlem residents to control 
the physical development of 
their own environment. 

Founded in 1964 by a 
group of Lower East Side 
youths whose careers as gang 
leaders had been interrupted 
by time spent in reform 
school and prison before they 
developed their self-help 
group, the RGS began by or- 
ganizing programs in educa- 
tion, and economic and phy- 
sical development. In 1967, 
an East Harlem headquarters 
was opened. 

In 1968, the Vincent Astor 
Foundation gave the group 
$50,000 to continue operat- 
ing the rapidly expanding 
educational programs, and to 
purchase two city-owned old- 
law tenements in the center 
of East Harlem to convert in- 
to the RGS Townhouse. Pre- 
liminary plans for the Town- 
house were Берип by 
Richard Rinzler of RGS, 
who was then an architecture 
student at Columbia, and the 
buildings were purchased for 
$6700 in March 1968. The 
adjacent lot was bought for 
$4500 and is being converted 
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into a vest pocket park. 

The first two floors of the 
townhouse will be used for 
educational programs, com- 
munity activities, and the 
RGS headquarters, while the 
upper three floors will con- 
tain 12 apartments. One of 
the two original buildings was 
unoccupied, but the other 
housed eight families. The 
apartments in the unoccupied 
building will be completed 
first to avoid the problems of 
relocating the tenants. These 
tenants were interviewed in- 
tensively by John Zeisel, a 
Columbia University sociol- 


ogist, to determine their 
physical and social needs. 
Through arrangements with 


the Municipal Loan Program, 
a three-bedroom apartment 
will rent for $80 per month, 
a price the tenants can af- 
ford. The RGS portion of 
the building will be financed 
through private contributions. 


Among the programs 
planned are: a prep school 
for high school drop-outs, 


study center for college stu- 
dents, tutorial and counseling 
center, leadership program, 
English language program, li- 
brary of Puerto Rican and 
Black History, art workshop, 
café, recreational activities, 
and the RGS Urban Planning 
Studio, which provides free 
architectural and planning 
services to the community. 
The UPS was started as an 
"experiment in architectural 
education" with the Colum- 
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Plan shows first-floor layout of the Townhouse, with café and recreation room opening onto the park. The second- 
floor study center is above the assembly hall and the library over the art workshop, leaving the rest of that 
level devoted to classroom and office space. 


DEVELOPING A PROJECT — AND A FUTURE 


bia School of Architecture. 
The Studio began with RGS 
staff consultants, architectural 
students, апа eight local 
youths hired as trainees. 

Now, the UPS is in transi- 
tion from an experimental, 
student-dominated office to a 
fully professional organiza- 
tion. At present, the staff con- 
sists of: director and archi- 
tect, Harry Quintana; two ar- 
chitects, Richard Rinzler and 
Mauricio Gastón; two part- 
time architects, four consul- 
tants, and ten Columbia stu- 
dents. 

The Studio is now working 
on the following projects: 
Afro-Latin Unity Council 
Headquarters, Cooperative 
Housing Block, East River 
Urban Renewal Area Study, 
and five vest-pocket parks. 
The parks will be constructed 
by local youths who are cur- 
rently being trained by the 
Young Citizens for Progress 
in a program funded by the 
Ford Foundation. 


P/A MOVES 
TO CONNECTICUT 


The Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation is moving its of- 
fices to 600 Summer Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 06904. P/A 
will operate from this ad- 
dress as of the beginning of 
May. The telephone number 
is 203-348-7531. 


Numbers indicate | construction 
phases leading to completed mega- 
structure. 


FIGHTING 
CAMPUS COLD 


WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. In 
recognition of the extremely 
cold winters of this northern 
region, the design for the new 
Lakewood State Junior Col- 
lege uses a megastructure 
concept to provide a climate- 
controlled environment for 
students moving between 
classes. The structure will be 
composed of four intercon- 
nected elements, sited for 
minimum exposure to the 
north. 

The master plan for the 
suburban commuter school is 
by Grover Dimond Associ- 
ates, Inc., of Saint Paul. The 
megastructure is designed for 
eventual enrollment of 3000 
students, with parking for 
2000 cars. 

The first three-story ele- 
ment, with 92,000 sq ft of 
space for 1500 students, is 
due to be completed by next 
January. This phase will 
house administration, library, 
and exhibition areas; com- 
puter facilities for the entire 
18-unit state junior college 
system; and classrooms for 
the departments of practical 
arts, science, and humanities. 

An activities section will 
be completed the summer of 
1970, and a humanities ele- 
ment equal in size to the first 
section will be added in the 
summer of 1972. The fourth 
phase, a fine arts section that 
includes a theater, is tenta- 
tively scheduled for construc- 
tion in 1973. 
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Above: Model of the Vermont Statehouse and area of proposed addition. Below: Heavy lines indicate proposed 
additions to existing buildings, and dotted lines indicate area for parking and possible future expansion to the 
left of Statehouse Green and new office structure on right. 


HOUSING THE BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT 


Government is a business that 
gets bigger all the time, and 
new structures to house this 
growing business are being 
planned, designed, developed, 
and opened throughout the 
U.S. The most recent state 
capitol to be completed is the 
widely publicized Hawaii 
statehouse, designed by John 
Carl Warnecke & Associates 
with Belt, Lemmon & Lo (see 
JUNE 1961 and JANUARY 
1962 P/A). Among the pro- 
posals being considered are 
these three for the state gov- 
ernments of Vermont, Mich- 
igan, and Maryland. 
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Maryland 


The Gruen Associates, Inc., 
plan recently completed for 
the Maryland State Govern- 
mental Center in Baltimore 
would incorporate the area 
now occupied by three build- 
ings into a formal expanding 
complex that would closely 
relate to the surrounding resi- 
dential neighborhood. 

The three buildings — the 
State Roads Buildings, Em- 
ployment Securities Build- 
ing, and State Office Building 
—form a state center ini- 
tiated in 1956 as part of the 


Mount Royal Plaza Urban 
Renewal Area. The state has, 
however, outgrown them and 
leases additional offices 
throughout the city, leaving 
the three to stand aloof and 
alone amid their neighbors. 

The Gruen plan would set 
up a formal complex of mul- 
tistory office blocks to be 
built on a quadrangular plan 
around landscaped  court- 
yards. Expansion could pro- 
ceed a quadrangle at a time, 
with parking garages at 
ground and lower levels of 
every courtyard. An elevated 
walkway system would link 


all buildings to a central, coy- 
ered promenade, connected 
by escalators to the garages 
and vehicular drop-off points 
at ground level. Agencies ex- 
pecting large public atten- 
dance or offices serving the 
public, such as libraries and 
meeting rooms, would be lo- 
cated on the pedestrian level, 
with waiting spaces in inte- 
rior landscaped courtyards. 

In addition to scaling the 
buildings to no more than 10 
stories to relate to the physi- 
cal environment, the plan 
urges the state to recognize 
its social responsibility and 
use the complex to offer 
amenities lacking in that en- 
vironment. It proposes that 
the complex allow space for 
civic and community facili- 
ties — parks, playgrounds, 
perhaps an outdoor theater 
— as well as commercial fa- 
cilities along the promenade, 
all to bring life and activity 
to the center after normal 
working hours. 


Vermont 


A computerized system for 
analyzing space require- 
ments, linked to personnel 
and work task information al- 
ready handled by computer, 
is the basis for determining 
specific future construction 
in the master plan developed 
for the Vermont State Capi- 
tol complex in Montpelier by 
Robert Burley of Waitsfield, 
Vt. Major projects included 
in the plan are a 170,000-sq 
ft office building, restoration 
of the 1838 Statehouse and 
an addition to house legisla- 
tive functions, restoration of 
the historic Pavilion Hotel on 
the east side of the Statehouse 
Green to be used for addi- 
tional offices, parking facili- 
ties, and revision of traffic 
around the Green. 

Burley said his goal in the 
Statehouse addition was to 
make it part of the landscape 
rather than an architectural 
statement that would conflict 
with the Statehouse itself. 
'The addition would not alter 
the appearance of the Capi- 
tol as viewed from the green 
and would be linked to the 
existing structure by a two- 
story skylit gallery. A mez- 
zanine level overlooking the 
gallery would contain legisla- 
tive dining facilities, a 
lounge, and a library, and 
would be open to a hillside 
terrace. 

The proposed office build- 
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ing would be set back from 
the face of the present ad- 
ministrative building, with 
the north wing turning to- 
ward the Statehouse to define 
the corner of the Green. The 
upper floors cantilever be- 
yond the base to provide 
larger, more flexible spaces 
for the Highway Department 
engineering staffs, and the 
lower-level cafeteria would 
be glass-walled to provide a 
view of the Statehouse. 

The immediate construc- 
tion program will cost an es- 
timated $16 million. 

Restoration work has be- 
gun on the existing State- 
house. No funds for new con- 
struction have been allocated 
as yet, however, pending set- 
tlement of the current Ver- 
mont Legislature controversy 
on whether to follow the 
plan's recommendation to re- 
store the Pavilion Hotel or to 
demolish it. 

Associate Architects are 
Malcolm H. Appleton and 
Jonathan M. Hall, with John 
Calbreath Burdis of Albany 
as planning consultant. 


Michigan 


Forced into the classic mall 
concept by the existing site, 
the plan proposed by Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls Associ- 
ates for the controversial new 
Michigan capitol in Lansing 
seemingly breaks with tradi- 
tion by separating the three 
divisions of government. 

The key word here is 
"seemingly," since the struc- 
ture actually is one building 
with four continuous levels 
below the raised plaza and 
three squat towers rising 
three levels above the plaza. 
Sigmund Blum, partner in 
charge of design for the De- 
troit firm, said the plan was 
meant to express the inde- 
pendence of the three gov- 
ernment branches while us- 
ing the total space available 
for auxiliary operations. The 
capitol would cover a base 
of 850,000 sq ft, including 
parking space for 1200 cars. 

The first level houses me- 
chanical and electrical facili- 
ties and staff parking, with 
public parking, an auditor- 
ium, computer, food, stor- 
age, library and health and 
services on the second floor 
around the open rotunda. 
The State and House cham- 
bers are on the fourth floor. 
Office and meeting rooms on 
the third and fourth floors — 
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Cutaway shows seven levels of Michigan Capitol design from the Supreme Court side. 


which overlook the open 
courtyard around the raised 
plaza — are planned to meet 
both present апа future 
needs. 

From the raised plaza, the 
three skylighted tower ele- 
ments are entered via re- 
cessed doorways, with lob- 
bies and waiting rooms on 
this level. The larger unit 
houses the upper portions of 
the House and Senate cham- 
bers, with galleries on the 
fifth and sixth floors. The 
two-level Supreme Court- 
room is entered on the sixth 
floor, corresponding to the lo- 
cation of the governor's office 
in the third element. 

The central feature of the 
plaza area would be a pylon 
soaring up from the rotunda, 
topped by a symbolic illumi- 
nated beam. 

The building would be of 
reinforced concrete, ve- 
neered granite, and glass, 
with the exterior surface of 
limestone to relate to the 
limestone buildings already 
on the mall. Construction 
costs are estimated at $50 
million. 

The new capitol has been 
the subject of a long-running 
debate in Michigan. Legisla- 
tors first decided to build ad- 
ditions to the present classic- 
domed capitol and use the 
land at the opposite end of 
the mall for parking. Per- 
suaded to use the site for 
both building and parking, 
the state leaders turned down 
the first Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls design, which would 
have called for three inverted 
pyramids, although then-Gov- 
ernor George Romney spoke 
highly of the plan. A $30 
million first phase of expan- 
sion was approved, however, 
and three new state buildings 
are near completion along 
the mall. 


View from existing capitol. 


Model of Maryland Government Center planned by Gruen Associates. 
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MURAL DEPICTS HISTORY OF MATH 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. More 
than 500,000 individually cut 
pieces of imported Italian 
Byzantine glass and split- 
faced marble were used in 
the 14 bas-relief panels that 
make up the frieze on the 
new Mathematical Sciences 
Building at UCLA. The larg- 
est polychromed bas-relief 
ever created by an American 
artist, the mural by Joseph L. 
Young, now chairman of the 
Department of Architectural 
Arts at Brooks Institute of 
Fine Art in Santa Barbara, 
depicts the history of math 
from cave man to space man. 
The work uses 50 colors of 
glass, weighs more than 40 
tons, and covers more than 
1032 sq ft of wall. Eighty-ft- 
high cranes were required to 
lift the 6-ft-tall precast con- 
crete panels into place on the 
three exterior walls of the 
two-story lecture hall section 
of the building. 

The $4-million structure is 
the third phase of a four-part 
building program begun in 
1950 for the School of Engi- 
neering Complex. The unit, 
which is constructed of con- 
crete and reinforced ma- 
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sonry, has 141,355 sq ft of 
space to house classrooms, 
offices, and laboratories of 
the departments of mathe- 
matics, meteorology, and 
astronomy, and the campus 
computer center. The multi- 
domed rooftop provides for 
telescopes and a planetarium. 
Architects were J.E. Stanton 
and William F. Stockwell of 
Los Angeles, with Welton 
Becket & Associates as con- 
sulting architects, in collabor- 
ation with James Westfall, 
head of UCLA Campus Ar- 
chitects and Engineers. 

Among projects previously 
completed by Young are the 
mosaics on the west apse of 
the National Shrine of Im- 
maculate Conception in 
Washington, D.C., a marble, 
granite, and mosaic bas-re- 
lief mural for the exterior of 
the auditorium of the Los 
Angeles County Hall of Rec- 
ords, 12 bas-relief panels for 
Shalom Memorial Park near 
Chicago, and the 6' x 36' 
cantilevered mosaic mural 
for the main lobby of the Los 
Angeles Police Facilities 
Building in the new Civic 
Center. 
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SCHOOLS 


The University of Michigan 
will offer a doctor of archi- 
tecture degree starting in the 
fall. The doctoral program 
will require at least two years 
of advanced work beyond the 
six-year master’s program. .. 

A new two-year graduate 
program in urban design will 
be established at the Rice 
University School of Archi- 
tecture in the fall of 1969. It 
will lead to the .degree of 
master of architecture in ur- 
ban design, with the city of 
Houston serving as a study 
laboratory. . . . Pratt Institute 
has established a Department 
of International Programs to 
develop facilities for  ex- 
change of students and facul- 
ty members with institutions 
abroad. Dean Emeritus Olin- 
do Grossi of the Pratt School 
of Architecture will direct 
the program. . . . The Uni- 
versity of Virginia has estab- 
lished a Center of Housing 
and Social Environment to 
explore criteria that can be 
used in housing design on a 
large scale. H. Cassius Hig- 
gins, British architect and ur- 
ban designer, will be іп 
charge of the teaching and 
research unit. The university 
also has announced the addi- 
tion of an architectural his- 
tory course to the 1969 Sum- 
mer Institute it will sponsor 
at the University of Salaman- 
ca, Spain, June 17 to August 
25.... A program of special 
field workshops has been in- 
augurated in the Department 
of Architecture at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. The 
workshops in  Bellefonte, 
Johnstown, and Philadelphia 
enable 50 students to observe 
serious environmental prob- 
lems and to work with local 
and regional authorities on 
the solutions to these prob- 
lems. . . . The University of 
Colorado at Boulder will 
continue as design and devel- 
opment center for an eight- 
state region of the Office of 
Civil Defense, under a $25,- 
449 grant from the Depart- 
ment of the Army. The cen- 
ter, administered as a depart- 
ment in the School of 
Architecture, is headed by 
Associate Dean of Architec- 
ture G. K. Vetter... . John 
F. White has been elected 
president of the Cooper Un- 
ion for the Advancement of 
Science and Art. He has been 
president of National Educa- 


tional Television since 1958. 
A $40,000 grant has been 
awarded to the Center for 
Urban and Regional Studies 
at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute by the Department of ` 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for training and re- 
search in urban transporta- 
tion. The project is entitled 
"An Analysis of the Public 
Decision Making Process as 
it Relates to Transportation." 
. А new six-year course of 
study leading to the Master of 
Architecture degree is being 
offered at the University of 
Southern California. The new 
course will replace the for- 
mer five-year Bachelor of 
Architecture degree program 
and provide a broader gener- 
al and professional educa- 
tion. . . . Civil Engineering 
Technology and Architectur- 
al Engineering Technology 
are now being offered in two- 
year courses leading to As- 
sociate in Applied Science 


degrees at Sandhills Com- 
munity College, Southern 
Pines, N.C. . Rutgers at 


Newark will offer an evening 
course entitled “New Devel- 
opments in Urban Housing” 
to provide information for 
planning and developing 
housing projects for low and 
moderate-income families. 
. Cornell University has 
appointed James W. Yarnell 
director of its Planning Of- 
fice. He will be in charge of 
the university’s office respon- 
sible for long-range campus 
development plans. . . . 
John Ely Burchard, Dean 
Emeritus of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has 
been named Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation Profes- 
sor of Architecture at the 
University of Virginia. . . 
Bernard Spring, currently di- 
rector of research at the Cen- 
ter for Urban Environmental 
Planning, Princeton Univer- 
sity School of Architecture, 
has been named dean of the 
new School of Architecture 
at New York's City College 
... The government of Thai- 
land and Southern Illinois 
University have instituted a 
joint mission to develop new 
products and train problem- 
solving designers. Basic ob- 
jectives of the Design Devel- 
opment Program are to set up 
a facility in Bangkok for 
training, research, testing, and 
marketing new products. 
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TAMPA PROJECT FIRST UNDER 236 


TAMPA, FLA. Construction is 
scheduled to start by Sep- 
tember on a proposed $20- 
million Federal housing proj- 
ect that would make Tampa 
the first city in the nation to 
use Section 236 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1968, Designed by 
C. Randolph Wedding of St. 
Petersburg, the 25-acre Tam- 
pa Presbyterian Village com- 
plex will have low- and high- 
rise condominium units for 
moderate-income families; 
there will also be recreation- 
al areas, a church and com- 
munity center, and shopping 
and service facilities. 

“We hope to develop the 
kind of cultural environment 
that will prevent re-creation 
of slums,” explained Wed- 
ding. “Pride in home owner- 
ship is a positive force which 
fosters responsibility and pro- 
duces good citizens. Since the 
entire tract is bounded by 
natural barriers (the Hills- 
borough River, Interstate 75 
and North Boulevard), this 
project offers a unique op- 
portunity for complete en- 
vironmental control. The 
result will be a model com- 
munity that maintains the 
character of a close-knit vil- 
lage.” 

Developed in conjunction 
with the Tampa Urban Re- 
newal Program, the project is 
sponsored by a special-pur- 
pose corporation of the Pres- 
bytery of West Florida of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 
Under Section 236, families 
in the $3000-$7000 income 
bracket will be able to pur- 
chase units in the Tampa 
project for a down payment 
of 3%. Mortgage payments 
are not to exceed 20% of the 
family’s adjusted monthly in- 
come. 


According to Wedding, the | 


project will eventually house 
May 1969 


more than 2000 people, with 
the final phase scheduled for 
completion in late 1972. The 
initial phase will include an 
11-story, 68-unit high-rise, 
plus 32 units in a two-story, 
garden-type development. 

Diaz, Seckinger & Associ- 
ates of Tampa is the me- 
chanical and structural engi- 
neer. 


CALENDAR 


The 1969 AIA Convention, 
meeting jointly with the Roy- 
al Architectural Institute of 
Canada: Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, June 22-26. The theme, 
“Focus 5,” is based on the 
transportation, urban, and 
economic problems  archi- 
tects must face in the next 
five years. . . . The first Na- 
tional Exposition of Contract 
Interior Furnishings: Chica- 
go, June 22-27, at the Mer- 


chandise Mart. . . . The 
American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, annual 


meeting: St. Louis, June 15- 
20. Theme: conservation and 
urban land problems. . . . In- 
ternational Design Confer- 
ence: Aspen, Colo., June 15- 
20. Effects of economics, pol- 
itics, science, and philosophy 
on the designer will be dis- 
cussed. Registration forms: 
The International Design 
Conference in Aspen, Box 
664P, Aspen, Colo. 81611. 

. . Construction Specifica- 
tions Institute, annual con- 
vention: Houston, June 2-4. 
The theme will be “Interna- 
tional Conference on Indus- 
trial Construction.” Informa- 
tion: Eugene M. Dutchak, 
Director of Publications, 
CSL 1717 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. . . . Carnegie-Mellon 
University conference on 


High Speed Ground. Trans- 
portation, May 13-15. Infor- 
mation: Dr. James Romauldi, 
Transportation Research In- 
stitute, C-M University, 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, 
Ра; 15215. . M.LT.’s 
School of Architecture and 
Planning course: “Computer 
Aided Urban Design,” June 
17-27. Information: Direc- 
tor of Summer Sessions, 
Room E19-356, M.1.T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02139... . En- 
vironmental Design Research 
Association, annual confer- 
ence: University of North 
Carolina, June 8-11. The 
conference is sponsored by 
the School of Design at 
North Carolina State and the 
Department of City and Re- 
gional Planning at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. ... 
Pennsylvania State Universi- 
ty’s College of Engineering: 
16 continuing education sem- 
inars on architectural and en- 


gineering subjects through 
the summer. For informa- 
tion: Conference Center, 


Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa. 
16802. .. . The 19th Annual 
Summer School Planning In- 
stitute: Stanford University, 
July 7-11. The subject: 
"Planning Innovative 
Schools." Information: Co- 
ordinator, 19th Annual Insti- 
tute, School Planning Labo- 
ratory, School of Education, 
Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 94305. . . . The 
Apartment Builder/Develop- 
er Conference and Exposi- 
tion: New York Hilton, May 
12-14. Various aspects of 
ghetto housing problems will 
be explored. Information: 
AB/DC & E., National Ex- 
positions Co., Inc., 14 W. 
40th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10018. 
... The 1969 Study Tour of 
International Design, depart- 
ing from New York and Se- 
attle, June 13. Leningrad’s 
Hermitage, Moscow Univer- 
sity, Scandinavian and low- 
land country design centers 
will be key sites. Informa- 
tion: Richard D. Roselle, In- 
dustrial and Interior Design- 
er, White-Henry-Stuart 
Building, Seattle, or Scandi- 
navian Airlines in New York 
or Seattle. . The 1969 
Athens Month, organized by 
the Athens Center of Ekis- 
tics: Athens, July 7-August 1. 
Activities will include fifth an- 
nual meeting of World Society 
for Ekistics and an Interna- 
tional Seminar on the Future 
of Human Settlements. 
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STUDENTS PROTEST 
SOM PROJECT 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


NEW YORK, N.Y. A group call- 
ing itself The Architects’ Re- 
sistance demonstrated March 
21 outside the New York of- 
fices of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill and the South Afri- 
can Consulate to protest 
SOM's Carlton Center proj- 
ect in Johannesburg. 

Signs carried by the 
marchers claimed that they 
represented architectural stu- 
dents and faculty members 
from Pratt, Cooper Union, 
Columbia, Princeton, апа 
Yale. In a protest notable for 
its peacefulness and orderli- 
ness, the noontime demon- 
strators swelled from about 
30 to well over 100. 

In its position paper, TAR 
stated: "One of the architec- 
tural profession's most pres- 
tigious firms, Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, is putting its 
skills, resources, and name 
behind the brutal racism of 
South Africa. . . . We, The 
Architects! Resistance, say 
that SOM's support of apar- 
theid reveals them for what 
they — and most of the ar- 
chitectural profession — 
are: unprincipled practition- 
ers of an art for its own sake 
and mainly for the sake of 
profit. The pursuit of profit 
and fame have lead SOM and 
most of the rest of the pro- 
fession to build their monu- 
ments in reflection of their 
own ероѕ — at the expense 
of those who must live with 
them." 

The group demanded that 
SOM and Paul Weidlinger 
Associates (structural engi- 
neers) disassociate them- 
selves from the project, that 
the AIA censure SOM and 
any other firms doing busi- 
ness in South Africa. 
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The project: A Sunoco ser- 
vice station іп  Boston’s 
Downtown Waterfront Ur- 
ban Renewal Area. The chal- 
lenges: Siting on a small tri- 
angular piece of land; main- 
taining corporate identity 
with the Sun Oil Co. without 
disrupting the neighborhood 
atmosphere of the surround- 
ing old granite shipping ware- 
houses and concrete mercan- 
tile buildings, all being con- 
verted to residential, office, 
and retail use; serving both 
the neighborhood street 
(Commercial) and a major 
thoroughfare (Atlantic Ave- 
nue) without connecting 
them; and keeping access 
open to the garage of an ad- 
joining 11-story apartment 
building at the back of the 
plot. 

The design, by J. Timothy 
Anderson & Associates Inc. 
of Boston, both meets the im- 
mediate challenges of the 
project and demonstrates 
how this necessary but often 
ugly service building can be 
successfully placed in urban 
areas. Advertising has been 
limited to two signs that face 
on-coming traffic and light 
much of the service area but 
lack the usual harshness of 
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THE NECESSARY EVILS 


service station identification 
(see photos). Sales and cus- 
tomer convenience facilities 
are in two buildings, whose 
curvilinear forms are not 
those of the usual gas station, 
to say the least. The concrete 
roof of each building is 
formed by straight lines radi- 
ating from the high point of 
each brick garden-like wall 
and is waterproofed with a 
liquid membrane. The seams 
divert rain water to a chan- 
nel at the top of the wall, 
which directs water along 
and down the canted face of 
the wall to a cistern. Con- 
struction on the $125,000 
project— the cost includes 
site work апа facilities — 
was begun last month, with 
completion slated by Septem- 
ber. 


On the Same Subject 


The subject of service station 
design was discussed in a re- 
cent issue of the magazine 
Horizons, published by Pan 
American Petroleum Corpo- 
ration. According to R. A. 
(Bob) Niles, American Oil 
Company’s manager of de- 
sign and engineering, a rock- 
bottom count shows that a 
sound service station design 
requires 3025 separate deci- 
sions on such matters as 
whether restroom doors 
should be outside or inside, 
or whether service bay doors 
should be located at the front 
(inviting service) or at the 
rear (keeping the driveway 
clear). 

Niles notes that design dif- 
ferences are part of a trend 
during the past few years to 
make stations look more like 
residential buildings. But, he 
predicts, "After four or five 
years, the design pendulum 
will swing back the other 
way. Stations will once again 
be basically uniform, with 
simple designs and clean, un- 
cluttered lines. Economics 
again will dictate this." 


He does not say, however, 
how this prediction might run 
counter to another of his 
forecasts — that the corner 
service station may become 
nearly extinct, with the sta- 
tions moving “almost exclu- 
sively" to shopping centers 
and to other concentrations 
of business where the traffic 
count is high. If this predic- 
tion should be borne out, ser- 
vice station design would 
have to be an integrated ele- 
ment whenever a shopping 
center with a specific design 
motif is considered. 


AWARDS 


The AIA has announced win- 
ners of the 1969 Reynolds 
Aluminum Prize for Archi- 
tectural Students. The top 
prize of $5000, which is di- 
vided equally between stu- 
dent and school, went to Ger- 
ald D. Runkle, a senior at 
Ohio State University, for his 
design of a “soundfountain.” 
... The New York State Arts 
Council 1969 awards pro- 
gram paid special tribute to 
the New York State Univer- 
sity Construction Fund for its 
encouragement of excellent 
architecture in the units of 
the State University. . . . The 
South Dakota Chapter AIA 
has presented Honor Awards 
to Ralph S. Koch and Asso- 
ciates (branch bank design) 
and The Spitznagel Partners, 
Inc., (two designs, a bank and 
a church). . . . Winners of 
the 1969 Honor Awards 
Competition of the Michigan 
Society of Architects are: 
William Kessler and Associa- 
tes, Inc., of Bloomfield Hills 
(Timber Shores Travel Trail- 
er Resort), Denis Charles 
Schmiedeke of Ypsilanti 
(private residence), Begrow 
and Brown Architects, Inc., of 
Bloomfield Hills (church), 
and Tarapata-MacMahon- 
Paulsen Associates, Inc., of 
Bloomfield Hills (two col- 
lege structures). 


Model of Stoyanoff's design. 


ARCHITECT'S SUIT 
TO TEST POWERS 
OF REVIEW BOARD 


ST. LOUIS, MO. Architect Di- 
miter Stoyanoff has filed a suit 
in St. Louis County Circuit 
Court that could test the 
powers of local architectural 
review boards throughout 
Missouri. Specifically, Stoy- 
anoff has sued for a writ of 
mandamus ordering the La- 
due Architectural Board to 
permit him to build the home 
he designed for himself in 
the St. Louis suburb. 

His suit contends that the 
Ladue ordinance setting up 
the board is invalid and il- 
legal under Missouri laws 
that allow municipalities to 
establish and regulate local 
building codes. The three- 
man Ladue board admits that 
Stoyanoff's design meets the 
building code regulations but 
refused to approve his plans 
— and thus kept the city 
from issuing him a building 
permit— under its local 
powers to deny approval to a 
proposed structure that “is 
not in general harmony with 
the style and design of sur- 
rounding structures." 

Stoyanoff's design calls for 
a pyramidal shape, with large 
areas of glass and cypress 
shingles or slate. The one- 
acre lot is set back from the 
road about 375', and the 
house would be screened 
from the road by a large 
Dutch Colonial house on the 
front part of what was a two- 
acre lot. 

The official position of the 
AIA is that design review can 
be a powerful tool to insure 
quality, as long as it does not 
stifle creativity. A U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision in 
1954 affirmed the right of lo- 
cal government to extend its 
exercise of public power to 
aesthetic values. But several 
state courts have overruled 
local boards. 
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there аге 
dimples... 


Wacofloors will never dimple. 
We guarantee it. 


Almost any raised floor looks great new, but how will it stand up under use? 
Good question. A question to answer before you buy. 


We build WacoFloors with extra strength. That saves you problems such as 
deflection, or costly changes to meet new requirements later. 

Result is, we guarantee your WacoFloor against dimpling. An exclusive guarantee. 
Another WacoFloor exclusive is the patented Snap-Lok Rigid Grid System. You get 
total accessibility without giving up strength or rigidity. 

If there's a reason other floors aren't guaranteed against dimpling ... a reason why 
they can't match WacoFloor's combination of strength with accessibility, it can't be 
the price. 


WacoFloors are priced competitively. 


WacoFloors are installed with panels of steel or wood core. 
For complete details, dial direct or write. 


V ACOFLOORS 


WASHINGTON ALUMINUM CO., INC. 
Knecht Ave. at Penna. R.R. e Baltimore, Maryland 21229 e 301 / 242-1000 
There is no equal to a WacoFloor 
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and dimples 


Stringers are easily removed 
from the exclusive Snap-Lok 
Rigid Grid System. 
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apartments, and offices. 


FROBISHER BAY, CANADA. 
About 200 miles south of the 
Arctic Circle lies a scattered 
community of 1700 persons. 
Frobisher Bay, at the southern 
end of Baffin Island, was orig- 
inally a trading post of the 
Hudson Bay Company; then, 
in 1942, the U.S. Government 
built an airstrip there to serve 
as a refueling stop for planes 
on the way to Europe. Both 
the airport and the American 
way of life that came with it 
provided a lure for Eskimos 
in the area, and many of them 
gave up their traditional 
means of providing for them- 
selves — hunting and fishing 
— to work for the white man. 
When the air base was closed 
in 1963, since jets eliminated 
the need for a mid-Atlantic 
refueling, many of the Eski- 
mos went on welfare. 

Now the Canadian govern- 
ment hopes to bring the Eski- 
mos the rest of the way into 
the 20th Century. It will build 
at Frobisher Bay the second 
new town in the Northwest 
Territories, providing housing 
(222 units), recreation facili- 
ties, a school, and perhaps 
even jobs for the people who 
live there. 

The construction job will 
be a tough one. The only way 
to get to Frobisher Bay is by 
air, or by boat during the 
three months the harbor is 
free of ice. Even during the 
brief summer, permafrost is 
found a foot beneath the 
ground’s surface. The devel- 
opers plan to use a modular 
system of precast concrete 
units, manufactured and as- 
sembled on the site. By mak- 
ing the units modular, they 
plan to be able to add to the 
buildings horizontally and 
vertically if the need arises. 
Local rock is available as ag- 
gregate, and, during the win- 
ter, when construction is al- 
most impossible, fabrication 
of the precast panels can be 
continued indoors. Local la- 
bor will handle both the 
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Preliminary plan, left to right: recreation center, stores, hotel, high rise 


PRECAST ESKIMO TOWN 


manufacture and construction 
of the buildings, and then will 
maintain them, a task that, in 
Frobisher Bay's sub-Arctic 
climate, may be as demand- 
ing as the construction. 

A consortium from Ed- 
monton — Solar Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Lockerbie-Hole 
(Western) Ltd., and Batoni- 
Humford — is handling the 
development under an ar- 
rangement with the govern- 
ment giving them a 20-year 
lease on the site. At the end 
of that period, the buildings, 
all of which are rental units, 
revert to the government. 

The government will pro- 
vide housing for Eskimos (on 
welfare) and for public ser- 
vants by leasing apartments 
from the developer and sub- 
letting them to the occupants. 


STUDY TO DEVELOP 
COURTROOM 
CRITERIA 


A joint committee of the 
AIA and the American Bar 
Association will supervise a 
study to develop environmen- 
tal facilities criteria for 
courtrooms and related ac- 
tivities. The study, to be con- 
ducted at the University of 
Michigan under a $197,000 
grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation, will study the whole 
range of courts, from mu- 
nicipal to Federal. The two- 
year program is aimed at de- 
veloping standards of physi- 
cal environment designed for 
specific functions of various 
types of courts, including spa- 
tial arrangements, lighting 
and acoustics, and services 
performed by court person- 
nel. 

Architectural representa- 
tives on the committee will 
include Walter Н. Sobel, 
serving as chairman from the 
AIA, Alexander Bacci, Rich- 
ard Bennett, Daniel Brenner, 
Kenneth Folgers, and Ralph 
Youngren, all of Chicago. 


PERSONALITIES 


The New York Council, So- 
ciety of American Architects, 
has elected the following of- 
ficers: Joseph P. Trapani, 
president; Benjamin Zloch- 
hower, vice president; Nich- 
olas D'Angelo, secretary and 
treasurer. . . . AIA Urban 
Design апа Development 
Corporation has named as 
trustees John Fisher-Smith, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Jules 
Gregory, Lambertville, N.J.; 
Donald H. Lutes, Springfield, 
Ore.; George T. Rockrise, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Archi- 
bald C. Rogers, Baltimore, 
Md.; and Max O. Urbahn, 
New York, N.Y... . Charles 
Luckman, Chairman of 
Charles Luckman Associates, 
Los Angeles, Calif., has been 
chosen by the American 
Academy of Achievement to 
receive the Golden Plate 
Award as one of the 50 cited 
for outstanding accomplish- 
ment. . . . Gustave R. Keane, 
partner in Eggers & Higgins, 
New York, N.Y., has been 
appointed to the national 
committee on administrative 
practice of AIA. . . . Earl P. 
Fullingim has been elected 
Alaska AIA executive direc- 
tor... .H. Dickson McKenna 
has been elected executive 
director of the New York 
State Association of Archi- 
tects, Inc. . . . Donald W. 
Hassenstab has been elected 
executive director of the 
Minnesota Society of Archi- 
tects. . . . Architects Donald 
Q. Faragher, Rochester, Nor- 
man Wiedersum, Valley 
Stream, Milo D. Folley, Syr- 
acuse, and Henry L. Blatner, 
Albany, have been named to 


the advisory committee of 
the Division of Educational 
Facilities Planning of the 
New York State Education 
Department. . . . The 1969 
Milton J. Dyer Award in Ar- 
chitecture, given annually by 
the City of Cleveland, has 
been presented to Peter van 
Dijk. . . . The Regional Plan 
Association (New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut) has 
elected Morris D. Crawford 
as chairman of its board... . 
The new Urban Affairs Cen- 
ter of the AIA will be 
headed by Ralph Grayson 
Schwarz, an executive of the 
Ford Foundation. .. . The fol- 
lowing officers have been 
elected to serve the Society 
of American Registered Ar- 
chitects: President, Roy D. 
Murphy, FARA, Urbana, Ill. 
President-Elect, Bernard 
Healy, FARA, principal, 
Bernard Healy Assoc., Fram- 
ingham, Mass; Treasurer, 
Herbert Berger, FARA, prin- 
cipal, Development Design 
Assoc., Wichita, Kansas. . . . 
The National Institute for 
Architectural Education has 
announced new officers for 
1969. They are: Chairman, 
Caleb Hornbostel, AIA; Vice 
Chairman, Arnold A. Arbeit, 
AIA; Secretary, Joseph Ro- 
berto, AIA; Treasurer, Bal- 
dur Peter, AIA; Director of 
Education, Sidney Katz, 
FAIA; and Committee Chair- 
man on Architecture and 
Scholarships, Harvey Clark- 
son, FAIA. . . .Taylor Culver 
of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was elected 
president of the Association of 
Student Chapters/ AIA. 


KEEPING THE VIEW PUBLIC 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
TAC has designed a new resi- 
dence for the German am- 
bassador that capitalizes on a 
unique site — a large public 
park in the middle of the 
city. The TAC proposal 


would maintain maximum 
visibility for pedestrians in 
the park by depressing the 
first floor and raising the sec- 
ond story to tree-top level. 
Plantings atop the first floor 
would continue the sylvan 


feeling of the park. 

The first floor will contain 
reception rooms, a large hall, 
music salon, library, and a 
dining room, all to be built 
around a sunken covered 
courtyard. Apartments will 
be on the second floor. 

Walter Gropius is TAC 
partner-in-charge; design was 
done in association with 
Buenos Aires architect Aman- 
cio Williams. Construction is 
expected to start this year. 
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Flexicore decks cantilever for balconies; are faced with rough-hewn cedar. Bronze-tinted glass is used throughout. 


¥ New Playboy Club-Hotel has 
200,000 sq. ft. of Flexicore deck 
in six guest wings 


The beautiful new Playboy Club-Hotcl at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. is a year-round resort 
and convention center. 

Its 300 rooms include a variety of special 
accommodations including the Hugh M. 
Hefner penthouse, large enough for 250 
party guests. 
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Flexicore erection went ahead during winter 
months in below freezing temperatures. 
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Flexicore concrete floors and roofs were 
used for fire-resistant, sound-deadening 
construction throughout the six resi- 
dential wings. The cight-inch decks have 
a two-inch concrete topping, earning a 
3-hour fire resistant rating from national 
laboratories. 


flexicore 


HI-STRESS DECK 
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Send for our new booklet on the Playboy Club-Hotel. It contains photos, 
floor plans, structural details, and descriptions of the luxurious accom- 
modations. Write The Flexicore Co., Inc., P. O. Box 825, Dayton, Ohio 
45401. 


PLAYBOY. The Playboy Club, Rabbithead Symbol are 
registered service marks of HMH Publishing Со. Inc 
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LEA ceiling for a school 
can’t get by on looks alone. 


nd it has to function. 
hy C-60 Luminaire 
is chosen so many schools. 
C-60 can handle air, for ex- 
ample, апу one of» seven differ- 
ent ways and not show it. It can 
provide from 30 to 1 over . 
300 fc of glare-free light. (And 
о it with fewer fixt 4 
less.wattage than pu ee 
ditionally, C-60 
or acoustical con- 
stire On: 


"ed modules and flat 


inte angeable. Our folie, on 
C-60 Luminaire and other cei 
. ing innovations.goes into more œ~ 


il. Please write-for a copy. 
Armstrong, 4205 Waison-Street, 
~ Lancaster, Раг 17604. 
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Ceiling Systems that work 


Daffodil Valley Elementary School, designed by Donald F. Burr & Associ- 
ates of Tacoma, Wash., was cited for its open learning areas. 


SCHOOL DESIGNS CITED 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. Special 
citations were awarded to 29 
school designs entered in the 
Exhibition of School Archi- 
tecture at the annual confer- 
ence of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Adminis- 
trators, Feb, 15-19. Although 
no awards were given, the 
jurors’ citations were granted 
to call attention to certain 
features they considered out- 
standing among the 233 en- 
tries. 

Firms cited for elemen- 
tary school features were: 
Aitken & Collin & Associ- 
ates, Berkeley, Calif.; Arendt, 
Mosher & Grant, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; Donald F. Burr 
& Associates, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Chapman & Miller, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Norman M. Giller 
& Associates, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; Greenleaf & Telesca, 
Miami, Fla.; Lane, Reibe & 
Weiland, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Maiwurm & Wiegman, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; Edward Н. 
Marble & Associates, Yaki- 
ma, Wash.; McLeod, Ferrara 
& Ensign, Washington, D.C., 
(two designs cited); Parks, 
Morin, Hall, Brennan & Sat- 
tleberg, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Richard Prince & Associates, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Smeallie, 
Orrick & Janka, Baltimore, 
and Stevens, Bertin & O'Con- 
nell, Rochester, N.Y. 

Listed for middle-level or 


junior high schools were: 
Falcone & Salk, Cranston, 
R.L; Morris Hall & Peter 


Norris, Atlanta, Ga.; Johan- 
nes & Murray & Associates, 
Silver Spring, Md.; Kellam 
& Foley, Columbus, Ohio, 
and A.G. Paletta, Long Is- 
land City, N.Y. 

Cited for senior high 
school designs were: J. Pren- 
tiss Browne, Baltimore, Md.; 
The Cerny Associates, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Walter P. 
Crabtree, Jr., West Hartford, 
Conn.; Eckert & Carlson, 
Winona, Minn., and Huep- 
pelsheuser Associates, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 
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Cited for designs in the 
special education or college 
categories were: J. Herschel 
Fisher & Pat Y. Spillman, 
Dallas, Tex.; Hunter, Heiges 
& Associates, Sharon, Pa.; 
Locke, Smith & Wright, Ok- 
lahoma City; and Adrian 
Wilson Associates and Eller- 
back, Koteles, Fox & Associ- 
ates, Newport Beach, Calif. 

Architects on the jury 
were Ralph H. Burkhard, 
Seattle, Wash.; Spencer B. 
Cone, Chicago, Ill.; Lester C. 
Haeckel, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Bruce H. Smith, Royal Oak, 
Mich. 


OBITUARIES 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Ben Shahn, 
one of America's most popu- 
lar artists and a champion of 
liberal causes throughout his 
long career, died on March 
14 at the age of 70. 

Shahn first found his 
means of "social communi- 
cation," as he called it, in 23 
small gouaches and two large 
panels painted during the 
Sacco and Vanzetti trial and 
execution that depicted the 
two men as martyred inno- 
cents. From that time on, to 
posters done for last year's 
Presidential campaign of 
Senator Eugene McCarthy, 
he was to continue focusing 
his basically realistic style — 
on canvas, in murals, in com- 
mercial art — on a social-sur- 
realistic portrayal of move- 
ments and events of his time. 

Criticized in recent years 
for putting too much senti- 
ment into his work and for 
being out of step with the ab- 
stract modes of the times, 
Shahn summed up his phi- 
losophy with the reply: “Is 
there nothing to weep about 
in this world any more? Is all 
our pity and anger to be re- 
duced to a few tastefully ar- 
ranged lines ог petulant 
squirts from a tube held over 
a canvas?” 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. Construc- 
tion has begun on the $6,500,- 
000 Skyway Building, a 
three-block-long | omnibuild- 
ing that bridges two streets 
and forms the symbolic core 
of the 12-block Saint Paul 
Downtown Renewal Project 
(see AuGusT 1967 P/A). 
The five-story structure, 
owned by the L. J. Sheridan 
Company of Chicago and the 
Northern Centre Corporation 
of Saint Paul, was designed 
by Grover Dimond Associ- 
ates Inc. It contains 100,000 
sq ft of commercial space 
and parking space for 1200 


SKYWAY BUILDING 
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UNDERWAY 
cars. Plans call for more 
floors to be added later. 

The building contains a 
major portion of the air-con- 
ditioned upper level pedes- 
trian concourse system inter- 
connected to six adjacent 
blocks by bridges, a feature 
especially suited to the area’s 
long, cold winters. 

The building will be en- 
closed with metal curtain 
walls and screens to harmon- 
ize with the adjacent 16-story 
headquarters building of the 
Northwestern National Bank 
of Saint Paul (dark building 
in photo). 


if 


BOSTON CENTER CURVES 


BOSTON, MASS. With the com- 
pletion of the exterior of its 
third and final section, Cen- 
tral Plaza Office Building, 
dubbed “Boston’s first hori- 
zontal skyscraper” by its 
press agents, can now be 
viewed in its 900’ entirety. 
Designed by Welton Becket 
& Associates, the eight-story 
building is to be ready for 
occupancy by August. 

Part of the Boston Govern- 
ment Center, the structure 


curves along Cambridge and 
Tremont Streets across the 
plaza from the new City Hall 
(the photo, which was taken 
from above City Hall, shows 
the top of that building in the 
foreground). It can provide 


up to 75,000 sq ft of con- 
tinuous office space on any 
one floor, and is designed to 
integrate offices with areas 
for parking, retail shops and 
services, and public lobbies. 

Textured precast concrete 
window frames are set be- 
tween panels of red brick to 
form the exterior skin of the 
steel-frame structure. A pe- 
destrian arcade leading from 
Cambridge Street to Pember- 
ton Square is connected by a 
giant staircase to another ar- 
cade on the mezzanine level. 
Terrazzo flooring and mar- 
ble, granite, and natural stone 
walls are used with coordi- 
nated fixtures throughout the 
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WASHINGTON/FINANCIAL NEWS 


by E. Е. HALMOS, JR. 


Facing Construction Costs — 
Finally coming to grips with 
the nation’s financial situation 
—as Presidential messages 
concerning the budget, taxes, 
and the like began to move 
down Pennsylvania Avenue 
toward the Capitol — Con- 
gress was showing real con- 
cern over construction costs. 

The concern was on two 
levels: first, cost of building 
materials; second, costs of la- 
bor and labor's control over 
the use of materials. 

In both cases, center of ac- 
tion was the stalled housing 
program that had been an- 
nounced with such fanfare by 
the Johnson Administration 
more than a year ago but is 
still resting virtually on dead 
center. 

Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Secretary George 
Romney was a lead-off wit- 
ness before Senate commit- 
tees, and he wasted no time 
in arguing that the previous 
Administration had set its 
sights entirely too high (225,- 
000 low-cost units, which, 
Romney said, was too high 
by at least 50,000 units) and 
thus had touched off specula- 
tion in building materials. 
Romney also charged that 
current profits on lumber 
"have gone beyond what 
could reasonably be expected 
in relation to equity invest- 
ment." He added that there is 
a lack of adequate competi- 
tion in the lumber industry 
and that the only remedy he 
could see would be to en- 
courage a greater timber har- 
vest, including Alaskan tim- 
ber and material on Govern- 
ment-owned lands. (In this, 
incidentally, he seemed to be 
lending credence to Interior 
Secretary Walter — Hickel's 
much-criticized remark 
about "conservation for con- 
servation's sake," which he 
later explained to mean al- 
lowing timber to rot on the 
ground, for example, rather 
than prudently harvesting it.) 

There were some other so- 
lutions offered immediately: 
The 9000-member Associated 
General Contractors, which 
was holding its fiftieth annual 
meeting while Romney was 
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testifying, suggested the for- 
mation of a "trust fund" (to 
be financed by proceeds of 
sale of government timber) 
that could be used to con- 
struct access roads in the 
Federal forests and to accel- 
erate better management pro- 
grams in these forests. 

And some 500 architects 
and engineers, also meeting 
in Washington for a joint 
AIA-CEC legislative confer- 
ence, heard Romney's Under- 
secretary, Richard C. Van 
Dusen, suggest that “prefab- 
ricated building materials” 
might produce "interesting, 
livable” neighborhoods and 
might spark the necessary 
housing boom. 

But Congress is becoming 
increasingly aware that labor 
unions have already succeed- 
ed in slowing or halting the 
use of prefabricated materi- 
als on many construction 
jobs, and that they are exer- 
cising virtual veto power over 
contractors, architects, and 
engineers as to what materi- 
als and what methods may be 
used. (The labor hand was 
strengthened by the Supreme 
Court's "Philadelphia Door" 
decision nearly two years 
ago, which permitted a union 
to block the use of some 
3000 pre-hung doors in an 
apartment project; see JUNE 
1968 P/A). 

To end this threat, Con- 
gress now has before it a bill 
(S.1532) sponsored by Flor- 
ida's freshman Senator Ed- 
ward J. Gurney that would 
prohibit unions from boycot- 
ting any prefabricated build- 
ing components; another bill 
in the House that would 
amend the long-standing Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, and give 
employers injunctive relief 
against unions that break “по 
strike” contract pledges. 


(Construction labor had 
its own fish on the fire, of 
course: most notably, a 


“package” of four Senate bills 
— 5.1368 to S.1371 — that 
would permit “common si- 
tus” picketing, employer con- 
tributions to joint product 
promotion funds, Federal 
promulgation of safety regu- 
lations, and would allow joint 
groups to “interpret” collec- 
tive bargaining agreement 
clauses.) 


A final point on construc- 

tion costs — particularly in 
housing — that was worrying 
Congress and the Administra- 
tion was the ever-upward 
trend of financing costs, with 
interest rates on mortgages 
now reaching near 8% in 
many places. Such rates are 
pushing the costs of buying a 
“low-cost” home out of the 
range of many moderate-in- 
come families. The only an- 
swer seems to be the now- 
concerted Administration ef- 
fort (through taxes and at- 
tempts to attain a balanced 
budget) to hold back the 
long-running U.S. inflation- 
ary trend. 
On Other Fronts — There 
were some other moves — in 
and out of the Government 
—to get the housing sector 
moving: 

President Nixon an- 
announced a reorganization 
of regional HUD offices to 
simplify procedures in deal- 
ing with urban problems. 

The AIA announced for- 
mation of an Urban Design 
and Development Corpora- 
tion, which will suggest 
means by which architects 
can "advance new forms of 
transportation, the renewal of 
older cities, design of new 
communities." 

A new version of the 
Federal Fine Arts and Ar- 
chitecture Act (S. 1457) was 
introduced, to “foster high 
standards of architectural ex- 
cellence in the design and 
decoration of Federal public 
buildings and post offices." 

The Department of Trans- 
portation took the lead for 
all Federal departments in 
attempting to ease the many 
complaints about administra- 
tion of "equal employment 
opportunity" regulations: 
DOT said it would now in- 
clude the requirements in all 
contracts of $10,000 or 
more, thus making them a 
condition of the bid, rather 
than subjects for post-bid or 
pre-bid negotiation. 

While these attempts to get 
a handle on rising costs were 
going on, Congress was also 
considering two measures that 
would add yet more money 
to the construction pot: 

S. 1589, which would set 
up an additional $100 mil- 
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lion fund for hospitals for 
"emergency" construction (in 
addition to Hill-Burton funds 
already available). 

S. 1265 (and companion 
House bills), which would 
set up the predicted trust 
fund to finance a steady pro- 
gram of airport and airways 
construction work. 

Finally, the Douglas Com- 
mission held a Washington 
press briefing to present its 
second annual report on what 
should be done about mod- 
ernizing housing codes — to 
permit use of new mate- 
rials and methods of construc- 
tion — and to bewail lack of 
progress on producing low- 
cost housing since its first re- 
port. One reason for that 
lack of progress, according to 
HUD Secretary Romney: 
No plans had ever been 
made by HUD, when he 
took over in January, to im- 
plement President Johnson’s 
housing plans. 


FINANCIAL 

= The Administration seemed 
to be sending up some con- 
tradictory trial balloons, as 
March ended, with regard to 
its future actions on construc- 
tion spending: DOT Secretary 
John Volpe and other Cabinet 
members were on record as 
saying there would be no more 
"start-and-stop" construction 
financing; but Budget Bureau 
officials were hinting that 
some cutback in Federal con- 
struction spending might be in 
the cards. Most Washington 
insiders felt any such cutback 
would be relatively slight, 
but they were aware that 
such expenditures represent 
almost the only point at 
which the President can at- 
tack spending and show any 
immediate results. 

" Meanwhile, the construc- 
tion economy seemed to be 
booming. Housing starts for 
February were set at a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate 
of 1.7 million, down from 
January but up substantially 
over a year ago; over-all val- 
ue of new construction put in 
place in January, said the 
Census Bureau, was at an an- 
nual rate of $89 billion, well 
over the December rate of 
$84 billion and higher than 
1968. 
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.. McKinney has . . . with а new vinyl-acrylic lacquer finish. - 


- We call it CO-LAQ®; you'll call it great! | 


C0-LAQ assures color uniformity . . . it solves the problem of trying to — 
match the hardware to the new anodic color finishes so popular in - 


today's architecture. This tough baked-on vinyl-acrylic lacquer may be — - 


applied to steel, aluminum, brass, bronze or stainless steel. Tests for 
surface hardness and adhesion prove CO-LAQ to be a durable color - 
finish. Now, in addition to beauty and performance, McKinney offers - 
the advantage of a dependable color finish for the unique Moderne 
hinge. Specify Moderne with CO-LAQ for your next design. Available 
in three bronze tones—tight (D-1), Medium (D-2), Dark (D-3). 


More than 7,000 pairs of Moderne hinges with this new vinyl-acrylic 
lacquer finish are installed in the new One Shell Plaza, Houston, Texas. 


INNEY 


McKinney Sales Company 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 18505 
San Francisco, California 94103 


Remember the name. General Electric 
Silicone Sealant 1300. It out-weathers, 
outlasts and out-sticks any other seal- 
ant — even acrylics — on masonry and 
concrete. It also forms good bonds to 
other building materials, and is paint- 
able too. 

The secret is in its formulation. We 
developed Silicone 1300 specifically to 
bond to porous substrates and hang on 
for dear life. Once it's on, it's just as 
weatherproof as any other self-respect- 
ing silicone sealant: neither extreme heat 
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nor cold nor sunlight nor ozone nor 
moisture can affect it. It is permanently 
flexible and leakproof. Lasts as long as 
your building. Won't harden or crack 
as acrylics sometimes do, even at 
—60°F. And it won't soften or run at 
180°F or above. 

Silicone 1300 is a cinch to apply. For- 
get about primers. Forget about sur- 
face conditions. Just put a standard 
cartridge in a caulking gun, point it, 
and squeeze the trigger. It grips the 
bare concrete immediately, and forms 
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a paintable surface within 24 hours. 

That's the beauty of GE Silicone 
1300. All you have to do is remember 
the name. And forget about recaulk- 
ing and repairs. 

For more information, contact your 
GE distributor. Or write Section Q5305, 
Silicone Products Dept., General Elec- 
tric Company, Waterford, М. Y. 12188. 


GENERAL © ELECTRIC 
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PRODUCTS 


( AIR/ TEMPERATURE ) 


Sensory thermostat. Single 
sensory unit eliminates need 
for several thermostats. The 
single unit can control sev- 
eral areas without using re- 
lays, etc., and can accom- 
plish this with no appreciable 
loss in service. Designed to 
handle loads from 120-277v 
a-c. Penn Controls Inc., 221 
Camden Court, Oak Brook, 


Ill. 60521. 
Circle 100, Readers’ Service Card 


Super quiet. A condensor- 
compressor section for cen- 
tral air-conditioning systems 
is said to reduce over-all 
noise by as much as 25%. 
Minimal sound of the “Ѕирег- 
Q” upflow unit is achieved 
by strengthening structural 
elements to eliminate vibra- 
tion and sympathetic har- 
monies, acoustic isolation of 
fan blades from the hub, and 
attenuation of sound through 
liberal use of acoustical ma- 
terials. Fedders Corp., Edi- 


son, N.J. 08817. 
Circle 101, Readers’ Service Card 


С CONSTRUCTION |) 


Waterproof seal. A vinyl wa- 
ter barrier laminated to as- 
bestos-backed felt forms a 
waterproof membrane for 
use with concrete slabs. The 
asbestos prevents damage to 
the membranes from hot as- 
phalt. Material embossed for 
adhesion. B.F. Goodrich, 500 
South Main, Akron, Ohio. 


44318. 
Circle 102, Readers’ Service Card 


Thermo barrier. “CTS Ther- 
mo Barrier Window Wall” 
aluminum frames comprise 
faces and gutters joined and 
locked but insulated from 
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one another by a “T-Block.” 
The absence of metal-to-met- 
al contact between interior 
and exterior is said to elimi- 
nate frost and condensation 
with temperatures as low 
as —30? F. Three sizes of 
“T-Blocks” make the system 
extremely versatile for glaz- 
ing from %” to 1” thick. 
Cronstroms Mfg., Inc., 4225 
Hiawatha Ave., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 55406. 
Circle 103, Readers’ Service Card 


Rapping on doors. Said to 
close a quality gap as well as 
an entranceway, these auto- 
matic doors are especially de- 
signed to eliminate dust and 


particle contamination  be- 
tween rooms. А plate pushed 
by hands or elbows activates 
the automatic sliding doors. 
Pneumatic door operators, 
which are mounted above the 
doorways, are sloped to pre- 
vent dust accumulation. 
Doors may be bi-parting or 
single slide. Primary applica- 
tions are in hospitals, labs, 
scientific and computer 
rooms. Custom designed to 
meet specific requirements. 
The Stanley Works, 195 Lake 
St, New Britain, Conn. 
06050. 

Circle 104, Readers’ Service Card 


FINISHES 
PROTECTORS 


Non-slip abrasive. Abrasive 
compound that can be ap- 
plied to floors by a paint 
brush creates a rough surface 
that prevents slipping. Manu- 
facturer claims compound is 
resistant to most cleaners. Six 
color variations are available. 
Expoxo Chemical Division, 
Falcon Safety Products Inc., 
205 Stern Ave., Springfield, 
N.J. 17081. 

Circle 105, Readers’ Service Card 


^ FLOORING ў, 


Raised Floor Tile. Special 
laminated tile flooring for 
use in computer rooms avail- 
able in 24” x 24” x 1.8” tiles. 
Said to be durable and non- 
warping; in four light-colored 
patterns. Enjay/Nevamar, 


Odenton, Md. 21113. 
Circle 106, Readers’ Service Card 


» E”. . м 
Underfoot patterns. Manu- 
facturer offers variety of car- 
pets with dense, level-loop 
construction in 12’ widths 
for commercial use. Avail- 
able are screen printed pat- 
terns on fine, gage-tufted 
base fabric with 100% Du- 
pont continuous filament ny- 
lon pile and olifin primary 
back with high density rub- 
ber secondary backing. 


World Carpets, Dalton, Ga. 
Circle 107, Readers’ Service Card 


FURNISHINGS 


Dynamic chair. A series of 
tables and chairs, said to per- 
mit flexibility in arrange- 
ment, are steel framed and 
have vinyl-rubber cushions 
that are available in several 
colors. They can be joined 
and locked by a “hidden” 
lock system. Lightness and 
lock-step feature permit ar- 
rangement of chair-lounge- 
table set in almost any pat- 
tern. Techfab, Division of 
Alsco, Inc., 4321 Semple 


Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 63120. 
Circle 108, Readers’ Service Card 


T LIGHTING =) 


Glowing patterns. “Trimplex 
Luminous Ceiling" fixtures 
produce soft light termina- 
ting in glowing circles. Clear 
acrylic tubes create different 
levels of light patterns and 
unusual reflections. Styles 
consist of 2' x 4' standard 
module ceiling panels with 
12 acrylic tubes of various 


lengths up to 12", randomly 
set in a black acrylic sheet 
designed to fit standard T-Bar 
tile grids. Other styles may 
be suspended from ceiling or 
used as wall fixtures. Special 
orders available. Trimble 
House, 3832 Green Indus- 


trial Way, Atlanta, Ga. 30005. 
Circle 109, Readers’ Service Card 


(OFFICE EQUIPMENT ) 


Automatic lettering. “Gritz- 
ner Lettering Typewriter” 
enables draftsmen, designers, 
or architects to letter on the 
average twice as fast as by 
hand, 3.5 times faster than 
stencil. The machine moves 
over the surface of the draw- 
ing and is positioned by a 
standard drafting machine — 
indexing rail fits into chuck 
in place of horizontal scale— 
or independently by its own 
indexing rail. The user then 
types with one finger the re- 
quired dimensions, lists of 
materials or legend as the 
unit automatically moves 
ahead with each character 
struck. Indicator shows exact 
positioning of next character 
to be printed — an aid for 
inserts, change dimensions, 
etc. Manufactured by G.M. 
Pfaff AG, West Germany. 
Eastern distributor: Gritzner 
Graphics, 3127 Colvin St., 
Alexandria, Va. Distributor 
west of Miss.: Milmanco 
Corp., 620 S. 7th St., Renton, 


Wash. 98055. 
Circle 110, Readers’ Service Card 


ROOFING 


Built-up roofing. A system of 
built-up roofing requires only 
two plys for the average 20- 
year assembly. Easily in- 
stalled, it requires half the la- 
bor operations and labor costs. 
Specially processed coated 
ply sheet makes it tough 
without loss of  workabil- 
ity. Factory coating of min- 
eral-stabilized asphalt elimi- 
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nates absorption of surface 
moisture damage. The “Dual 
80 Ply Sheet" is less vulner- 
able to weather and physical 
damage, reduces amount of 
mopping-asphalt needed and 
carries a Class A fire-retar- 
dant rating. Building Mate- 
rials Div., Products Corp., 
120 E. Lancaster Ave., Ard- 


more, Pa. 19003. 
Circle 111, Readers’ Service Card 


SANITATION A 
PLUMBING 


Have a heart. A heart-shaped 
marble bathtub is available in 
a wide range of colors. 
Though made with a molding 


process, it is said to look and 
feel like quarried marble and 
is four times stronger, highly 
heat-, stain-, and impact-re- 
sistant. A vanity top is also 
available with a heart-shaped 
basin to match. Venetian In- 
ternational, Inc., Expressway 
Tower, Dallas, Tex. 

Circle 112, Readers’ Service Card 


The hydromassage is a re- 
cently added accessory to the 
manufacturer's Roman Bath 
line of custom bathtubs. In 
addition to the built-in Whirl- 
pool, this glass fiber (said to 
be warm to the touch) bath- 
tub features a contoured back, 
safety features, and is claimed 
to give 40% more body room 
within the tub. Both 5’ and 6’ 
models are available, in all 
decorator colors. Pump oper- 
ations for the Whirlpool may 
be installed in a nearby cabi- 
net or closet. Two recessed 
Whirlpool inlets are said to 
be the source of a “simul- 
taneous all-over hydromas- 
sage.” Jacuzzi Research Inc., 
1440 San Pablo Ave., Ber- 


keley, Calif. 94702. 
Circle 113, Readers’ Service Card 


Contours. Three-dimensional, 
highly detailed, contoured 
scale models of land masses 
are manufactured from rigid 
urethane foam. Contours are 
accurately produced to any 
horizontal or vertical scale 
and size. They can be painted, 
epoxy coated, flocked, or left 
in “as сш” condition. Con- 
tours, Inc., Subsidiary Vedo, 
Inc., 15 Research Dr., Ann 


Arbor, Mich. 48103. 
Circle 114, Readers’ Service Card 


(SPECIAL EQUIPMENT) 
Unconventional lock. Push- 
buttons add to home safety 
with the introduction of a 


Be sure 


push-button lock assembly. 
The use of five buttons to un- 
lock the mechanism is de- 
signed to hamper burglars, 
yet provide easy service for 
the owner. The cast-iron lock 
is fully automatic and can be 
easily installed and changed 
by the user. Simplex Lock 
Corp., 150 Broadway, New 


York, N.Y. 10038. 
Circle 115, Readers’ Service Card 


( SURFACING =) 


Casting a lightweight panel. 
The Cameo-Cast line of pre- 
cast concrete and cast stone 
building products includes 
exposed aggregate concrete 
panels and precast custom- 
designed products. An 8” x 
8” x 16” exposed aggregate 
face block is also offered with 
companion units. All have a 
variety of aggregate textures, 
finishes, and colors. The con- 
crete matrix may be white or 
shaded; a copolymer matrix 
for lightweight panels is also 
available in many back- 
ground colors. Acme Brick 
Co. P.O. Box 425, Fort 


Worth, Tex. 
Circle 116, Readers’ Service Card 


your clients 
can service 


all trucks 


above dock | 


below dock 


Specify Kelley permanent dockboards 


dle even the heaviest load; are always in place, ready to use. 


Kelley Permanent Adjustable Dockboards easily accommo- 


date trucks with bed heights from 36" to 60" above ground. 
Effectively link trucks and docks to provide smooth, efficient, 
safe loading and unloading under all conditions. 


Kelley Dockboards give you access to the full width of trucks; 
have sufficient length for properincline; won't sliporslide;han- 
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Write or phone today for complete information. Ask for your 
copy of Modern Dock Design. It’s the most authoritative 
source available on dock design. KELLEY COMPANY, INC., 


Phone: 414-352-1000. 


6740 North Teutonia Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53209, 


KELLEY 
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...an exciting combination of white Dacron® mesh, saddle- 
stitched to white or cordovan Corfam® on a corrosion-resistant, 
welded aluminum frame. 

Esplanade . . . the all-weather collection, including the club 
chair shown, rocking loafer, adjustable chaise, sand chair, 
stacking chair, custom-patterned fiberglass-topped dining and 
occasional tables . . . each with an especially-designed base 
which won't sink in sand or turf . . . and in a wide selection of 
frame finishes. 

Esplanade . . . designed specifically for the contract market 
... country clubs, resorts, pools, cabanas, solariums . .. and 
those more imaginative interiors. Esplanade... by Troy Furniture, 
The Troy Sunshade Company, division of The Hobart Manu- 
facturing Company, Troy, Ohio 45373. 


Designed by Herbert C. Saiger A/D. 


...IN THE LIBRARY 
WHERE THE NEWEST WORD IN THE DICTIONARY 
IS "HEUGATILE"! 


HEUGATILE LOOSE-LAID CARPET SQUARES... 
TOTALLY NEW CONCEPT IN CONTRACT CARPETING! 


Revolutionary new Heugatile carpet squares аге loose-laid... remain securely 
in place without adhesive, tack-strip, or underpad. Thus, long-wearing Heugatile 
carpet squares can be rotated—as required—to equalize wear, retard the devel- 
opment of wear patterns, and keep the entire carpet 
young-looking longer. Heugatile...the world’s only 
totally-interchangeable, “rotatable” carpet squares. 


At Fairfax Elementary School in Cincinnati... 


Heugatile loose-laid carpet squares replaced vinyl as- 
bestos tile. Vinyl tile was cold, noisy, dangerously slip- 
pery, and costly to maintain (required sweeping, 
mopping, waxing, and buffing!). But Heugatile solves 
these problems. And more... 


ш Long-wearing Heugatile carpet squares can be ro- 
tated to extend the life of the carpet. 


B Most stains are easily washed off with warm water 
and mild detergent. 


ш And, Heugatile drives maintenance costs down! A 
recent test installation of 108 square yards in a busy 
school hallway reduced maintenance time from 12 hours 
per week (vinyl tile) to 2 hours per week (Heugatile car- 
pet squares)—a saving of $29.75 per week in the test 
area alone! 


Ш Heugafelt—one of four Heugatile carpet-square prod- 
ucts — shrugs off cigarette burns without a trace of 
scorch. 


Mr.Harold Theiss, Principal of Fairfax Elementary School, 
now agrees that Heugatile is “The Problem Solver.” 
Even the name is tough. Heugatile. (“You-Ga-Tile”). 


See Heugatile “specs” in Sweet's 1969 A. & 1.0. Files. 


In 100 words or less, describe a floor-covering problem that could not be solved by ordi- 
nary carpeting. If selected to be featured in future advertising, the area described will be 
carpeted with Heugatile free of charge. Address: The Problem Solver, Van Heugten 
U.S.A. Inc., 185 Sumner Ave., Kenilworth, N.J. 07033. 


Heugatile carpet squares are unconditionally guaranteed to remain in place. Will not 
shift under foot, wheel, vacuum or cleaning machinery when installed according to 
manufacturer's recommendations. 


HEUGATIL EJ The problem solver 


OFFICES SHOWROOMS 

Van Heugten U.S.A. Inc., 185 Sumner Ave., Kenilworth, N.J. 07033 • (201) 245-3480 New York—979 Third Ave., Decoration & Design Bldg. • (212) 355-4705 
Van Heugten U.S.A. Inc., 2555 Nicholson St., San Leandro, Calif. 94578 • (415) 483-4720 Los Angeles—516 West 4th St., Santa Ana, Calif. • (714) 547-6413 

Van Heugten Canada Ltd., 107 Orfus Rd., Toronto 19, Ontario, Canada • (416) 789-7546 San Francisco—Western Mdse. Mart, 1355 Market St. • (415) 483-4720 
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MR. JACUZZI 
KNOWS HOW 
TO TREAT 


LUXURY ROMAN WHIRLPOOL 


BATHS BY Jacuzzi ) 


Famous Jacuzzi water massage built-in to 5’ and 6’ 
colored, contoured tubs and loaded with custom 
features. Shipped as complete unit with all 
fittings, piping, timer, etc., ready to in- 

stall as easily as an ordinary tub. 


sion in luxury, pleasure and health. 
Big enough for the entire family. 


Your next project will sell faster when you include 
JACUZZI. WRITE US FOR DETAILS. 


JACUZZI RESEARCH, INC. 


1440 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, California 94702 
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LOK 


f A LATCO EXCLUSIVE 


shades 
of 
old Venice 


d 


VENETIAN-CUT MOSAIC TILE 


Lavish shades, subtly depicting the glory of Renais- 
sance Venice, have inspired Latco's ''Venezico" 
collection. 

Vitreous, hand-crafted tiles in 20 decorator colors, 
including gold, silver and brass. 

Designed for interior and exterior application, it 
weathers all seasons and time itself! 

Mesh mounted on 12" x 12" sheets with complete 
trimmers, for easy installation at low cost. For 
further information, write to: 


AICO: 


3371 GLENDALE BOULEVARD = LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 90039 
5 TELEPHONE: (213) 664-1171 4 
^ 
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МЕИ... а handy 
PULLDOWN SHELF 


for restroom booths 


A safe place for purses, gloves, packages, 
hats, coats and briefcases. Sturdily built 
of Zamac. Attractive chrome 
fe pen and satin stipple finish. Self- 
clearing. Easily installed with just 2 bolts. A 
plus-factor in any building you design with 
public restroom facilities. Send for free spec- 
ifications, price lists and in- 

stallation instructions. 


The NIK-0-LOK Company (22,5, “е. rra. epo 
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AIR / TEMPERATURE ) 


cha brochure. Brochure de- 
scribes problems and poten- 
tial of packaged cooling tow- 
er. Heavy-gage galvanized 
steel units are fully described 
in diagrams that explain ca- 
pacities and dimensions. 8 
pages. Havens Cooling Tow- 
er. 7219 E. 17th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 64126. 

Circle 200, Readers’ Service Card 


Heating, cooling, and dehu- 
midification, simultaneously. 
Climate Master self-contained, 
water-cooled heating and cool- 
ing units have a removable 
air-conditioning chasis as well 
as a hot-water heating coil. 
Neither a fan-coil nor a thru- 
the-wall unit, the Climate- 
Master one-pipe system can 
both heat and cool at the same 
time, according to individual 
thermostat demands. For ex- 
ample, side-by-side rooms in 
the same apartment can get 
different heating and cooling. 
The unit operates on a heat- 
recovery principle, and in ad- 
dition offers controlled dehu- 
midification. Data includes 
schematics, installation proc- 
ess, performance curves, and 
a component and piping dia- 
gram. Specs. Cool-Heat Corp., 
121-18 DuPont St., Plainview, 


N.Y. 11803. 
Circle 201, Readers’ Service Card 


C CONSTRUCTION |) 


Pole data. Catalogue de- 
scribes uses of timber poles 
in construction. It explains 
design theory and illustrates 
numerous typical designs. 48 
pages. American Wood Pre- 
servers Institute, 2600 Vir- 
ginia Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 

Circle 202, Readers’ Service Card 


Aluminum extrusions. A new 
technical book, titled “Alu- 
minum Extrusions in Archi- 
tecture,” details uses of ex- 
truded aluminum shapes. Ad- 
vantages of architectural 
application, basic factors of 
practical use, and numerous 
combinations of function and 
appearance are illustrated 
and described in 250 line 
drawings and photos. Typical 
commercial applications are 
shown. Chapters also cover 
versatility, surface finish and 
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color, design principles and 
assembly methods, supple- 
mentary building components, 
and more. Pertinent tables 
and appendices of formu- 
lae derivations are also in- 
cluded. Copies may be ob- 
tained by making request on 
company letterhead, includ- 
ing name and title. Illus. 
Book: 162 pages. Write to 
Technical Publications Dept., 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal Corp., 300 Lakeside 
Drive, Oakland, Calif. 94604. 


Steel abstracts. Summaries of 
articles on design of steel 
structures in a booklet titled 
"Steel Abstracts for Con- 
struction,” contains synopses 
of 56 recent significant tech- 
nical articles by 22 U.S. and 
foreign publishers. Topics 
covered include examples of 
progressive design and re- 
search; new methods of anal- 
ysis, design, and construction; 
uses of new types of structur- 
al or plate steel products; 
buildings, bridges, and water 
storage and transmission. 22 
pages. American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 150 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 
Circle 203, Readers Service Card 
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Sandwich doors. Decorator 
steel doors with polyurethane 
insulation are available in 30 


styles. Catalogue illustrates 
construction, styles, and avail- 
able sizes. Brief specifica- 
tions. 8 pages. The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. 
06050. 

Circle 204, Readers’ Service Card 


FINISHES 
PROTECTORS 


Aluminum finish. Contempo- 
rary aluminum finishing tech- 
niques are described in a new 


manual, “Architectural Fin- 
ishes for Aluminum." Chem- 
ical, mechanical, anodic and 
“Duranodic” finishes, and ap- 
plied coatings are discussed. 
Line drawings show processes 
and recommendations for an- 
odic and porcelain enamel fin- 
ishes. A broadly defined cata- 
log of textures and coatings 
completes the manual. Avail- 
able by letterhead request. 68 
pages. Aluminum Со. of 
America, 640 Alcoa Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 


(FLOORING ) 


Textured tiles. Manufacturer 
offers wide variety of ceram- 
ic floor and wall tiles for in- 
door/outdoor use. Tiles are 
standard 12" x 12" x 15" 
size in matte-glazed or un- 
glazed finish. Tiles are said to 
have an "excellent" wear rat- 
ing from the standard Taber 
Abraser test. A choice of 
earth colors, and plain or pat- 
tern relief textures are shown 
in the brochure. Technical 
information and specs are al- 
so included. Brochure: 12 
pages. INTERPACE, 2901 
Los Feliz Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90039. 

Circle 205, Readers’ Service Card 


Trends in tread. Sheet rubber 
flooring, rubber tile, molded 
rubber stair treads and allied 
products are outlined with 
emphasis on their hygienic 
safety, “cushion” comfort, re- 
silience, and static resistance. 
These properties recommend 
it especially for use in hospi- 
tals and nursing homes. Deco- 
rator flooring is available in 


a roll or tiles. Various stair 
treads are also available. Bro- 
chure contains a color selec- 
tion chart, accessories, dimen- 
sions, description of physical 
properties, and specs. Stan- 
dard tiles are 9" by 9" or 12" 
x 12" (others by request) ; roll 
width is 36". Gages are: 94», 
%, and 94e. R.C.A. Rubber 
Co. 1833 E. Market St, 
Akron, Ohio 44305. 

Circle 206, Readers’ Service Card 
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Seat for wisdom. A cast ny- 
lon seat, suitable for use in 
educational institutions and 
other public places, is said to 
resist chipping, fading, 
scratching, and discoloration. 
The standard seat in a varie- 
ty of colors is available with 
several chrome or black 
enamel steel bases. 8 pages. 
American Seating Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 49502. 

Circle 207, Readers’ Service Card 


Lighting master. Memory de- 
vice controls all lighting for 
large stage presentations. Sin- 
gle unit can set lighting or 
recall desired setting by use 
of the preset device, which 
also permits mixed lighting 
schemes. Brochure describes 
and explains device. Century 
Lighting Inc., 3 Entin Rd., 
Clifton, N.J. 07014. 

Circle 208, Readers’ Service Card 


Dimensional lighting. “Re- 
cessed Open Reflector Down- 


lites and Recessed Open Re- 
flector Accentlites” is a color- 
ful and comprehensive guide 
to planning lighting systems 
for interior space. Perform- 
ance characteristics are given 
for each component of the 
lighting line. Rapid estimate 
illumination charts are plotted 
for each unit. Ideas abound 
for lighting effects in large 
spaces and for more intimate 
areas. A table and ordering 
chart contains dimensions, 
wattages, lamps, finishes and 
all standard and optional fea- 
tures. Brochure. 16 pages. 
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shéep 


of things to come 


Wool Fabrics, as important to your interior as structural 
steel is to your exterior. Wool means performance and 


ANTON MAIX FABRICS mean continuous performance. m 


ANTON MAIX FABRICS. INC. 2 


330 E. 59th St., N.Y.C., N.Y. 10022 m Tel: PI 31981 ш Write for our “sheep” samples 


Gotham Lighting Corp., 37- 
01 Thirty-First St., Long Is- 
land City, N.Y. 11101. 
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Drafting aids. Catalogue lists 
a complete line of manufac- 
tured and distributed prod- 
ucts of drafting furniture, fix- 
tures, accessories, and sup- 
plies. Divisions include: 
equipment for drafting envi- 
ronment, materials for engi- 
neering graphics, sensitized 
drafting material for drawing 
cost reduction, professional 
tools for drafting and illus- 
tration, and training material 
for improving employee 
skills. Prices апа order 
blanks included. Catalogue 
No. AF 656, 100 pages. Fred- 
rick Post, A Teledyne Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 803, Chicago, 
Ill. 60690. 
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Drainage conductors.  In- 
cluded in this line of roof 
drainage products are gutters, 
conductor pipes, joints, caps, 
and accessories. All compo- 
nents are galvanized and 
painted with a polyester 
enamel, and are said to be 
virtually weather resistant. A 
tight fitting coat of 1.5 oz of 
zinc covers the base metal, 
supplying corrosion resistance. 
Each component is illustrated 
and described. Brochure. 4 
pages. Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., Div. Wheeling Steel, 


Wheeling, W. Va. 26003. 
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Two-way ventilators. Roof 
ventilators, square or rectan- 
gular, for use as intake or ex- 
haust ducts. Bulletin describes 
corrosion-resistant fiberglass 
construction, and charts sizes 
and capacities. 4 pages. Wil- 
liams Bermuda Corp. 914 


Westminister Ave., Alham- 
bra, Calif. 
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Wall power. Videne wall pan- 
eling has thermoplastic film 
surface laminated to a hard- 
board panel or other substrate. 
For use in new installations or 
over old walls, Videne is 
claimed to have up to three 
times the abrasion resistance 
of ordinary high-pressure lam- 
inates. In addition, it is said 
to be stain- and fade-resistant. 
Step-by-step installation de- 
tails are given for the panels 
as well as doors, and movable 
partitions. A specially devel- 
oped adhesive is said to elimi- 
nate furring and stripping. 
Brochure contains a complete 
color chart showing 15 wood- 
grain patterns and 32 solid 
colors. 12 pages. Modern 
Laminates, Inc., Holland, 
Mich. 49423. 
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Terrazzo tabulations. Syn- 
terra, a thinset terrazzo floor- 
ing, is said to fuse chemically 
as well as mechanically to any 
substrate. Its primary allure 
for architects might be its re- 
duced weight of less than 3 
psf, and its thickness of only 
36”. Synterra is seamless; it 
is also conductive. Data in- 
cludes a chart of physical 
properties for the terrazzo, a 
similar chart for terrazzo con- 
taining decorative mineral 
chips, a host of details, and an 
annotated spec guide. Samples 
are also included. Portfolio. 
Synterra Corp., 1227 Blumen- 
feld Dr., No. Sacramento, Cal. 


95813. 
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WALLS/PARTITIONS 


Vinyl wallboard. Vinyl sur- 
faced gypsum wallboard for 
use in interior partitions, in 
high traffic, hard-use areas. 
Called “Eternawall,” the vinyl 
provides an attractive, durable 
finish, while the gypsum wall- 
board provides a fireproof 
core. Panels may be laminated 
directly to existing wall sur- 
faces, metal studs, wood fram- 
ing or furring strips. Folder 
contains 15 samples of color 
and pattern, technical data 
and specs. Georgia-Pacific, 
Gypsum Div. P.O. Box 311, 


Portland, Oregon 97207. 
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* Cornell 
Rolling Grilles 


... beautiful security 


Cornell Rolling Grilles, in aluminum with dur- 
anodic bronze finish, provide full visibility with 
maximum protection for this store front. They 
coil up out of sight when opened. Also available 
in galvanized or polished stainless steel. Choice 
of motor or manual operation. Positive locking 
for complete security. 


When you specify CORNELL you are specify- 
ing products of superior design and materials. 
They're better made for lifetime service. 


Cornell 


Installation and service throughout 50 states 
and Canada. 


Rolling Metal Doors and Shutters 
Rolling Metal Fire Doors 

Rolling Metal Grilles 

Flexible Sliding Grilles 

Pass Windows 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


IRON WORKS,INC. Crestwood Industrial Park 


e Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 18707 


Sales offices in principal cities in United States and Canada 


Established 


1828 — our 141st anniversary 
ave! Сота эчу, ues ios Kin DOS 


Goya Pecan 


Longfellow Chestnut 


Whistler Elm 


Rembrandt Cherry 


Weyerhaeuser Craftwall paneling now available 
with a Class I flame spread rating. 


The Class | flame spread rating lets you introduce the 
beauty of fine hardwood paneling in most critical com- 
mercial applications. And if Class 11 is what the codes 
demand, relax. The U. L. label for flame spread rating in 
the Class Il range is now standard in our Weyerhaeuser 
Craftwall line. 

Internal improvements are just part of the story on new 
Weyerhaeuser Craftwall. We also have made some sweep- 


ing style changes that let you select from a greater variety | 
of species than ever, in 14 color tones and finish treatments. 

That's with standard Craftwall. 

Custom Craftwall is something else again — a whole 
new idea in paneling. It's the closest thing yet to architec- 
turally matched hardwood. Now you can order Craftwall| 
with no grooves at all. Or pick regular V-grooving. Or| 
select any of five grooves from 1/4" to 1" wide. We can| 


| 
| 


Audubon Oak (custom grooved) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{асе the grooves їп any combination or spacing arrange- 
jent your design scheme calls for. 

| Your local Weyerhaeuser Architectural Specialty Dealer 
Bs products and samples you can examine. In the mean- 
Ine, we would be glad to provide all the technical details 
pout our new 7/16" Craftwall line, as well as the latest 
bout our new 1/4" Forestglo® and Muralwood® lines. Just 
nd us the coupon. 
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Van Gogh Paldao (custom grooved) 


And you can custom design your own panels. 


To: Weyerhaeuser Company 
Box B-5721, Tacoma, Wash. 98401 


By all means, send me the facts about your new 
paneling lines. 


Name 
Firm 


Address 


City Zip . Weyerhaeuser 


Tiemco has one thing that sticks to the iob 


better than MONO. 


The man who sells it. 


When you order MONO construction joint seal- 
ant, you get a lot more than a great product in 
a tube. О You get a Tremco Representative... 
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a sealant specialist whose only job is to make 
sure you get permanent, weather-tight joints. 
And his way of "making sure" is to help you 
every step of the way. . including on-the-job in- 
struction. C1 Most often, the Tremco man will 
recommend MONO. Because MONO penetrates 
dust and moisture to get a solid grip on joint 
faces...and gives you a tight, permanent bond 
under less-than-ideal conditions. O But if MONO 
isn't the right sealant for your job, the Tremco 
man will tell you. And he'll help you select one 
of the 14 other Tremco sealants that will do 
the job. O So call your local Tremco man. With 
him sticking to your job, you can be sure the 
sealant will, too. О The Tremco Manufacturing 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio ZHE/PICO 


44104, Тогопіо 17, Ontario. The water stoppers 
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Look what we've done to lighting: 


spectra! 


Wide-Lite has made lighting 
a dramatic new expression of 


Style and function! 


Spectra | 


"n 


Here's the most impressive large area light you'll see 
on any shopping center, parking lot, plaza or other 
outdoor area! Spectra | has high style and high 
performance. It's a striking beauty in daylight—and 
at night it lights more than an acre! Light from four 
1000 watt (or 400 watt) mercury vapor or metal 
halide lamps is controlled by highly efficient 
reflectors from four opposing sides in a double 
overlap pattern. And Spectra | has a bottom glass 
lens, so light is directed downward—eliminating the 
dark area around the base of the pole. Handsome 
Spectra poles preserve the linear design theme. 
See our catalog 245-353. 


Spectra || 


Spectra Il is another beautiful phase of the evolution 
in lighting which Spectra represents: the use of 
luminaires as architectural elements. Spectra II is 
classic in its simplicity of styling. Trim. Clean-lined. 
Beautiful. And its 360? pattern is so smooth you 
won't find an uneven area—not even around the 
pole base (the bottom lens lets light come down, 

as well as out). Parking areas, driveways, walkways, 
even covered shopping malls, all look better in 
lighting from Spectra Il. Models for 100 to 1000 watt 
mercury vapor and metal halide lamps are available. 


Spectra V 


Spectra moves indoors—making it practical to put the higher light output of mercury vapor 
lamps to work in commercial interiors with either recessed or surface mounted models. No light 
source available for commercial use can match mercury vapor lighting for high light ouput, 
operating efficiency and long life. Add the natural color rendition of new deluxe white mercury 
vapor lamps, and you have an unbeatable combination. Both recessed and surface mounted 
Spectra V's deliver smooth lighting from low ceilings . . . without bothersome glare, even when 
high wattage 1000 watt mercury vapor lamps are used. 


Spectra...most exciting 
look in lighting —from Wide-Lite! 


Spectra is an element of architecture, and an 
advance in lighting. Because Spectra luminaires look 
better—and illuminate better—than any luminaires 
designed for modern high wattage, high efficiency 
light sources. Now you can put luminaires and 
lighting to use with your buildings and property 

as never before. The choice is yours. Find out how, 
with Spectra. Write to Wide-Lite Corporation, 

P. O. Box 191, Houston, Texas 77001. 


Widelite 
Manufactured in United States, Australia, 


Belgium, Canada, Great Britain and Mexico. 
A Division of ЁЗ Esquire, Inc. 


Why coat stainless steel? 


.. . because proper soldering of stainless steel 
requires an extra step of pretinning or use of 
corrosive fluxes. These fluxes must be removed 
after soldering to prevent attack on the stainless. 


TCS solders perfectly using a non-corrosive 
rosin flux. Pretinning is unnecessary. 


. . . because architectural metals are subject to 
corrosive attack in severe chemical, industrial 
or marine environments. 


TCS enhances the proven ability of stainless steel 
to resist corrosive attack under these conditions. 


. . . because the reflective surface of stainless 
steel may sometimes be undesirable in archi- 
tectural applications. 

TCS weathers naturally to a predictable, uni- 
form and attractive dark gray. If color is desired, 
it can also be painted. 


TCS, Terne-Coated Stainless Steel, is 304 
nickel-chrome stainless steel covered on both 
sides with terne alloy (80% lead, 20% tin). It 
is a product of Follansbee Steel Corporation, 
Follansbee, West Virginia. 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Let's take it from the top 


CITY WATER BOARD, CENTRAL An outstanding example of a чайра Central Chilling and 
: | А oe Я 
HEATING/COOLING PLANT Ч put of Ba Mua ДЕ саа. Асе ا‎ 


plant and transformer yard, enclosed by arched walkway to the 
а Ceramic Cooling Tower on opposite side of building. View at 
San Antonio, Texas right is the Ceramic Cooling Tower which is the south wall of 
“HemisFair’ the plant. The series of arches serve as a single air-inlet 
with falling water in the background which is lighted at night. 
The cooling tower structure is monolithic concrete for water 


7 e ор.осор.780 tightness and permanency. Brick, stone, and mission tile 
Five cells: 30,000 GPM 96*F-86*F-78*F furnish a pleasing esthetic interpretation of functional Spanish 
Bernard Johnson Engineers, Inc. architecture. The owners, City Water Board of San Antonio, are 


Houston, Texas proud of this installation and invite inspection. 


.. otherwise 


you'll never 
find it! 


The fan assembly stack is the only tip-off that 
the building on the left is not just another 
building . . . but a Ceramic Cooling Tower 
integrated into a unique heating/cooling 
facility. 


The other buildings shown here also incorpo- 
rate Ceramic Cooling Towers and are out- 
standing examples of well planned, totally 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 


integrated designs that are possible only with San Diego, California 
Ceramic Four cells: 12,000 GPM 95°F-85°F-72°F 
* Frank L. Hope & Associates, Architects 
an ab meds iat Engi 

; ; H eo. W. Dunn ssociates, Engineers 
Ceramic Cooling Towers are more versatile San Dh. Calie nia 
in their application because of their inherent The Ceramic Tower is one wall of this Central Chilling Plant. 

М T e plant is designed t: complex for thi 

suitability to all types of structures and water ig сос. ha that naede Он, же UN ИШ Lower. 


: р Currently the capacity is projected to be doubled to 8,000 tons. 
cooling requirements. 

We'd like to tell you all about Ceramic Cool- 
ing Towers, from the ground up. 


You can find the name of your nearest Ceramic 
representative in Metropolitan City Yellow 
Pages. He's listed under “Cooling Towers”. 
Or call us collect: AC 817/332-4105. 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
Central Heating & Cooling Plant 
Lubbock, Texas 


Two cells: 18,400 GPM 105°F-85°F-73°F 
( | E RAM | ( Pitts, Mebane, Phelps & White, Architects and Engineers 
Beaumont, Texas 


a 
"ME COOLING TOWER COMPANY п ee 
5 


a subsidiary of FIRST WORTH CORPORATION After six separate refrigeration plants were installed with Ceramic 
Р. 0. Box 425 Fort Worth, Texas 76101 АС 817/332-4105 Towers, campus growth projections indicated the feasibility of a 
Central Plant which would supply chilled water and steam through 
tunnels to the entire campus. The first phase of 6,000 tons is now 
projected to 18,000 tons. The Ceramic Cooling Tower is an integral 


THE ONLY PERMANENT COOLING TOWER aman cee E 


BREAKAGE AND SUNLIGHT... 


d DISPLAY WINDOWS TWO WORST enemies: 


Conquer Both Hazards With Protectopane U-V! 


Breakage and sunlight, a display window's two worst ene- 
mies, leave store owners vulnerable to property destruction. 
Breakage can result in expensive window replacement and 
loss of merchandise; sunlight can fade expensive display 
material making it worthless for re-sale. Either way, de- 
struction cuts into profits and store owners lose money! 


This needless waste can be avoided with Protectopane U-V! 
This new glass, specially created for store front windows, 
provides break-through protection and prevents fading due 
to ultra-violet light! 
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Protectopane U-V features a clear vinyl interlayer which 
acts as a repellent to ultra-violet light—lets through only 
1% of the ultra-violet rays in the critical region of 380 
millimicrons and below; whereas 14” clear plate glass 
transmits about 52% of these harmful rays! Protectopane 
U-V provides color fast protection for draperies, paint, fur- 
niture, clothing and other articles behind the glass. 


Protectopane U-V is almost totally impervious to break- 
through. Repeated heavy blows may break or crack the 
glass, but will not cause it to easily shatter or fall out. 


Provide a double shield against display window property 
destruction! Write Dearborn today for complete details and 
specifications on Protectopane U-V! 


DEARBORN GLASS COMPANY 


6600 South Harlem Avenue е Argo, Illinois 60501 


When It Comes To Glass — Come To Dearborn! 


Protectopane 
al ) цы 
IL BURGLAR 

RESISTING 


GLASS 
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New Universal "Vanguard" tufted fine-gauge ЖУ Ж y ^ 
carpet made with Vectra" fiber resists stains, fading PLE ^) 2 + TA Ty 
and wear, but can't resist being beautiful. GAME Hes T 


For samples and information on Universal Vanguard, write: 
Universal Carpets, Inc. 


In Universal Vanguard, you're getting SPECIFICATIONS Department A, Ellijay, Georgia 30540 
a new breed of commercial carpet. Pile of 100% solution dyed " 
Natural tufted beauty, coupled with B cc eu c NOME 
the stubborn stain, fade, abrasion and Pile Wt.—28 oz. per sq. yd. COMPANY 
i i from Pile Ht.—Ys" or .125 
static resistance усы expect a Sfifches Bet Insh--f0 ADDRESS 
spun yarns of 100 % Месїга olefin Tufts per sq. inch-—128 E 
fiber. Available in eight tempting Y backing—4 a | 
¢ non-woven polypropylene TATE Р. 
heather colors. The cost? Passes ASTM E-84 flame E 21 
Impressively low. spread test on jute back 
In short, no matter where you decide Secondary Backings Vectra® olefin fiber is manufactured by Enjay Fibers 
Vanguard carpet belongs... it (wt. per sq. yard) and Laminates Company, Odenton, Maryland, a divi- 
t у FER я sion of Enjay Chemical Company. Odenton: (301) WO 9- 
belongs. In hospitals, schools, hotels, H E E рл: 9000. New York: 350 Fifth Avenue, (212) LO 3-0720. Charlotte: Опе 
offices and all other heavy traffic Дд “бр vinyl far Charlottetown Center, (704) 333-0761. Enjay makes fiber, not carpets. 
areas. indoor-outdoor ec . j e elie ге апс 
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If you've ever tried to make yourself heard around a huge indoor 
swimming pool, you'll appreciate Keene's solution to a tough acous- 
tical problem at Simon Fraser University, Vancouver. The highly 
reflective surfaces make speech and hearing practically impossible. 
That’s why those Keene Sonosorbers are hanging from the ceiling. 
More than 100% sound absorption is obtained from each square 
foot of their surface area. 
Whatever acoustical problem comes up, chances are Keene has 
—4—4 Atomic Energy Com- come up with the product to solve it. 
pps i era Sonosorbers are just part of the big- 
Steel structural framing gest specialty line in the business. 
| Wed i Шошо, The most versatile struc- 
| tural framing line in 
| the business is Keene 
j Speed-Steel,™ chosen 
for the Atomic Energy 
Commission's Brookhaven Laboratory shown 
here. The only flat surface in the building is 


the floor, since all of the walls are sloping. In 

k — x ` = p sm E | ; 4 
3 xa " edd MES 7 Ч 

World's largest shopping™ ~*~ b AM м , 

center, Englewood, Colorado. a з ‘ 

Thousands of customers pass through »- Sw | : 


Keene's metal doors here. 


LLEHETTI 
combination with precast concrete, Speed-Steel H 
helped an imaginative concept take shape. 
р North American 
If you open doors, chances are you’ve han- Rockwell Building, 
dled some of Keene’s door products. Keene ae. Keene 
movable wall systems 
metal doors, both fire-rated and non-rated, are wen BHO TOF 
in thousands of America's schools and col- interior design 


b flexibility. 
leges, offices and factories. T 


Keene imagination works for you in products like our movable 
partitions and architectural mesh, too. Six movable wall systems 
give you complete freedom of choice in paneling materials, flexibil- 
ity and sound control. Keene architectural mesh is a decorative 
product every bit as practical as it is attractive. It diffuses light 
and increases airflow, decreasing air conditioning costs. 

If you've gotten the impression that Keene makes a diversified 
line of quality building products that may help on your next job, 
you're right. 

For complete information on Keene acoustical products and a 
general catalog of Keene building 


products, write toDept. P-5, Keene 
B-E-H, 500 Breunig Avenue, Tren- 


ton, New Jersey 08602. CORPORATION 


we've just begun to grow. 
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About the high cost 


of beauty 


and other myths. 


Pittco’s new Seventy-Five Curtain 
Wall system has upset a lot of old 
rules for buildings. Like the one that 
says beauty should cost a lot. 
Nonsense. 

The Seventy-Five Curtain Wall 
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lets you erect your building without 
compromising your design or budg- 
et. It's available in your choice of 
five anodized aluminum colors, 
each integrated with Pittco® en- 
trance systems and storefront 
metals. And Seventy-Five Curtain 
Wall accommodates any standard 
thickness of glass or spandrel. 
We've also squelched those ugly 
tales about curtain wall leakage 
with our rainscreen system, a 
proved method of pressure equal- 
ization. Keeps tenants dry and civil. 
We've even made it clumsyproof 
with a controlled-pressure glazing 
system for secure installation with- 
out breakage. Interior glazing saves 
expensive days of glazing and erec- 
tion. And we've subjected Seventy- 
Five Curtain Wall to a merciless 
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series of performance tests. (It's 
satisfied all the standards of 
NAAMM Tests A, B, C-1 and C-2.) 

Pittco's new Seventy-Five series 
has erased all the old slander about 
curtain walls. Take advantage. 
Write for complete details: Pittco 
Architectural Metals, Box 930, 
Kokomo, Indiana 46901. 
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Art in Architecture | = |! 


Fastest and most professional service in the industry. 
Wilson-Art Quick Delivery Warehouses: New York, Ne 
Jersey, Atlanta, Miami, Chicago, Seattle, San Franc 


А i s Angeles and Temple, T 
lihon 7h 


h Ww LAMINATES 


£C 


were inserv 


FRUITWOOD F332T 


In these library carrels, Wil Wall 


Paneling has been / cut to 
insertion. of grillwork. The 
ult is a handsome and functional 
or at minimum cost Wilson-Art с‹ d tables | 
a pleasing touch to the r 
of dining areas and reduce 

maintenance problems 


Wilson-Art covered desks and bu- 
reaus provide attractive,  color- 
coordinated rooms and eliminate 
need for periodic refinishing 


When the chips are down ... 
You can depend on Wilson-Art! 


Wherever you are, 

there's a Wilson-Art Architectural Design Representative 

ready to help you. Call today! 

California: Robert L. Ashbrook, 213-723-8961. John Backues, 

213-636-9971. Geo Davenport, 415-822-5580. Gordon Skager, 213-723-8961 / ng” 
Florida: Don Choate, 305-822 O Illinois: Ernest Van Der Heyden, 312-437-1500 f 507 


New Jersey: J. Earl Goodfellow, 609-662-4747 New York: Lloyd Pirl, ELASTIC LAMINATES 
212-661-4477. Gene Whitman, -933-1035 Texas: Ray Gunnoe, 817-778-2711 
Washington: Cecil Duncan, 208-228-1300 
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Ohio University Convocation Center, Athens, Ohio Stargets Golf Game, Hanover, Massachusetts 

Architect: Brubaker & Brandt, Engineer: Fling & Eeman, Inc. Designer-Owner: Family Leisure, Inc., Engineering Consultant: Simpson, 
Steelwork: Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. Gumpertz & Heger, Inc., Project Engineer: John F. Notemeyer, Steelwork: 
General Contractor: Knowlton Construction Co. Chestnut Welding & Iron, Inc., General Contractor: Taverna Brothers 


Е dendo id асна оа а тее. р 23 ani; 


Hampton Roads Coliseum, Hampton, Virginia, Architect: A. G. Odell, Jr. & Associates 
Structural Engineer: Severud, Perrone, Sturm, Conlin, Bandel, Steelwork: Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc., General Contractor: McDevitt & Street 


Great Flight Cage, Washington, D. C. - { А 3 
Architect: Daniel Johnson and Mendenhall, Structural Engineer: Donald J. Neubauer I-XL Furniture Co. Plant, Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
Consulting Detailer: Rick Engineering, Fabricator: Fabricator’s Steel Corporation Architect-Engineer: Wiley & Wilson | 

General Contractor: Edrow Engineering Co., Inc. General Contractor: Basic Construction Co. 


` 


de ——À 
Brandywine Racewa 


Clubhouse, Wilmington, Delaware 


‹ T f ; Я 
Architect: Lionel К. Levy, Engineer: Robert Rosenwasser а орет ороорой O kansas 
Fabricator: Belmont Ігоп Works, Erector: McCormick Construction Co., Inc. Structural Engineer: Severud, Perrone, Sturm, Conlin, Bandel 
General Contractor: Ernest DiSabatino & Sons General Contractor: Dickens-Bond Construction Co. 


We work closely 
with architects and 


engineers on cable 
applications like these 


Bethlehem has furnished the steel strand, wire rope, and end-fittings for many of the nation’s 
cable roofs. It all began with Raleigh Arena, the country’s first major cable-roof structure, built 
in 1953. Since then, we’ve been involved in a wide variety of cable roofs and related 

cable applications. 

Some of the structures we’ve been associated with in recent years are shown on these pages. Each 
combines the bold approach of cable construction with a low-cost column-free interior. 

Over the years, we’ve gained much experience in this field. And we’ve assembled a considerable 
amount of data. Because of this, we’ve been able to cooperate with designers in furnishing 
information on cables, end-fittings, and complete assemblies. We’ve also worked closely with them 
in detailing the cables and supplying them to precise specifications. 

Our library of technical and design data on this subject is one of the most complete in the 
industry. If you'd like to receive any of these materials, just write to: Room 10494, 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL |^ 


il Steel for Strength 


Madison Square Garden Center, New York City P 1 5 
‘Architect: Charles Luckman Associates Travelers Insurance Pavilion (World's Fair—dismantied), Flushing, New York 


Engineer: Severud, Perrone, Sturm, Conlin, Bandel, Steelwork: Bethlehem Steel Architect: Kahn & Jacobs, Designer: Donald Desky Associates, Inc. 
General Contractor: Turner Construction Co.—Del Webb Corporation, a Structural Engineer: Lev Zetlin & Associates, Steelwork: Bethlehem Steel 
joint venture General Contractor: George A. Fuller Corporation 
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Confidential. 


The secret of Natcor’s patented 
Adjustable Butt Hinge 
is just a little thing. 


But little things do mean a lot. Case in point: This 
beautifully designed patented, ball bearing hinge 
has a little something extra that means quite a 
lot: the set screw in the lower half of the hinge. 

Natcor doors come to the job site with the 
hinges adjusted for perfect clearance and align- 
ment in normal installations. If, however, the 
installer should run into any kind of special in- 
stallation problems, he can change the clearances 
by simply loosening the set screw and raising or 
lowering the door as required. 

We put a little something extra into everything 
we make. That’s the secret of Natcor quality... 
and quality is never a little thing at Natcor. 
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For full information on Natcor’s complete line 
of doors and entrances, see our catalog in Sweets, 
or write: 


THE NATCOR COMPANY 
SINCE 1920 
P.O. BOX 9321, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37204 
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Eagle Turquoise = 
The nation's largest-selling drafting pencils and адв" Ж 
Eagle Pencil Company Headquarters: Danbury, Connecticut 
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Citizens and Southern 
Bank, North Avenue, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


General Contractor: 
Beers Construction Company 
Architect: 
Aeck Associates, Inc. 
Electrical Engineer: 
Bush, May & Williams 
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Let your imagination 


design. 


All-Electric design gives you the freedom to take 
an idea born of your free imagination and turn it 
into a reality. The design of the Citizens and South- 
ern Bank of Atlanta is a fine example. A 250-foot 
tower is suspended over a raised platform base for 
a circular bank building and a seven-level parking 
garage. It's a striking concept and All-Electric de- 
sign made it a reality. 

All-Electric design—with electric heat—doesn't 
depend on the elaborate distribution networks re- 
quired by flame heating. Instead, it offers the most 
versatile variety of heating systems. Systems inter- 
mixed in one building. Systems with room-by-room 
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soar...with All-Electric 


temperature control. Systems using heat-by-light. 
All of them compatible with electric cooling. 

All-Electric design means design freedom. At 
practical costs. For information, contact your elec- 
tric utility company. 


mee Live Better 
5 / Electrically 
Edison Electric Institute 


750 Third Ave., N.Y., М.Ү. 10017 
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Grant 5000 Sliding Door Hardware 
gives her a big hand. Her strength hardly 
matters. All she has to do is give 

the wall a slight push and Grant Hardware 
takes it where it has to go. Continuous ball 
bearing action glides the wall along its path. 
Precision fitted parts insure lasting service. 
No other sliding door hardware made is its equal. 


GRANT. 


GRANT PULLEY & HARDWARE CORPORATION 49 High St., W. Nyack, N.Y. 10994/944 Long Beach Ave., Los Alcudes, Calif. 


90021 
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Butler County 
Community Junior College 
El Dorado, Kansas 


Architects: Schaefer-Schirmer 
& Eflin 


Roof: Designer Early American 
by Ludowici-Celadon Co. 


Award-winning Architects Choose 


Ludowici Clay Roofing Tile... 


The roofs of these graceful college buildings are the focal point of attention— 
provide distinctive styling that set the pattern for the overall structural design. 


Award winning architects prefer Ludowici Roofing Tile because 
of its versatile beauty—its practical durability and non-fading colors. 


Varied patterns, colors and surfaces offer an unlimited 
choice of roof styling in hard-burned clay—all 
architecturally sound and with award-winning 
quality of design. 


For additional information write or phone: 

LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 

75 East Wacker Drive е Chicago, Шіпоіѕ 60601 
Manufacturers of quarry tile, the nation's largest producer 


of roofing tile and NAILON Facing Brick. 


WIDE SELECTION OF OTHER PATTERNS, On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 423 
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Smoothee" Closers with hold-open arms 


meet every requirement for door control in public buildings. 
They look great. They perform flawlessly. They require virtually 
no care. Perhaps best of all, they're from LCN...the company 


that has made nothing but door closers for over 4O years. See 


catalog in Sweet's, or write: LCN Closers, Princeton, Ill. 61356. 
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The Cannery, San Francisco, California. Joseph Esherick and Associates, Architects, San Francisco. 
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“As long as the market place is 
structured so that exorbitant profits 
can be gotten by poorly designed 
and ugly buildings, those buildings 
will be built, whether they are built 
by developers whose chief officers 
are architects or accountants.” 


VINCENT KLING 


EDITORIAL 


Poverty, rotting inner cities, and the demands for prosperous commercial 
buildings have spawned a plethora of new professionals to contest the architects’ 
status as leader of the environmental team. Systems analysts, university depart- 
ments, research organizations, and think tanks vie for proliferating Government 
contracts to study the problems of poverty and blight. On the other hand, the 
demands of economic expansion requiring quick and efficient building to further 
economic growth encourages entrepreneurs to expand their services to compete 
with those traditionally furnished by the architect. 

The architect, in his self-proclaimed role as master builder, now finds him- 
self competing with a formidable and highly skilled building professional — 
the construction management consultant. This recently emerged specialist has 
proven his ability to undertake major building projects, completing them on 
time and on budget, often retaining prestigious architects *to do the art." At 
the other end of the scale, the traditional villain, the package builder, has 
boldly increased his operations, expertise, and building quality to become 
even more formidable competition. 

The competence of the latter two new professionals threatens the architect 
in that area where his record is far from impressive. The АТА study on the 
economics of architectural practice showed most architects less than inspired 
businessmen. The managerial skills of American corporations have proven their 
ability to tie down the free-world markets. There is no indication that business 
will do less well in competition for the new markets of poverty planning and 
prosperity building. This is clearly indicated by the widespread mergers 
now taking place. Managerial specialists acquire design firms, rather than the 
reverse. 

Despite the competition of the new professionals, architects seem to be enjoy- 
ing unprecedented prosperity as construction continues to grow at a pace faster 
than the supply of design-trained professionals. Affluence filters down from the 
large firms at the top, which conduct studies in urban blight and plan new 
cities, to the under-five-man-offices designing a block or two for an urban 
renewal project. An affluent middle and upper class keeps the single practi- 
tioner and architectural publications liberally supplied with vacation houses 
and ski lodges. On the other hand, the slow progress in correcting the ills of 
our inner cities seems to assure further unrest and more planning. 

To answer the competition posed by the new professionals, the major ar- 
chitectural firms have developed large, comprehensive planning and construc- 
tion management divisions. Smaller design firms place themselves in a better 
competitive position through partnerships and mergers. In the meantime, design 
is everywhere assuming a larger scale. Architects become city and regional 
planners, contractors take over building feasibility studies and building finance, 
while the subcontractors, using performance drawings, design the buildings. 

The future of the architect in the large firms or in the design firms acquired 
by the new professionals does not seem to depend on his developing a business 
sense or increasing his skill as a builder. Instead, it lies in that realm of exper- 
tise in which everyone assumes he is the most competent — that is, design, 
value judgments, use of space, and total design concepts. This has been illus- 
trated by the tendency of large firms to upgrade their buildings by hiring 
talented young designers. On the other hand, the entrepreneurs, realizing cul- 
ture has proven time and time again to be the commodity that sells all others, 
retain prestigious architects to style their projects. 

Design professionals reap benefits from all directions. Free enterprise, the 
mainspring of our economy, is responsible for our present affluence; it is also 
responsible for the poverty and blight that is the source of our present urban 
crisis. It seems the design professionals, new and traditional, will profit from 
both as we continue to study our problems and put up more of the same 
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Asssociate Editor Ruth H. Cheney and members of the P/A staf 
developed this issue with the assistance of consulting editor 
Paul B. Farrell, Jr., an attorney, urban planner, economist 


c 
42462 1 and graduate architect who helped develop the original concept. 
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"Traditionally our professions have been 
under attack by package builders and 
contractors. In the future our position will 
be attacked by industries who find 
themselves with research departments, 
bright young men and computers 

who have run out of things to do." 


8 years ago, P/A predicted in its issue on Per- 
formance Design (AUGUST 1967 P/A) that a new 
breed of non-architect professionals — systems an- 
alysts, computer programmers, space program- 
mers, management consultants, etc. — would begin 
sooner or later to enter environmental design fields. 
Today, this prediction has been realized. This new 
group of professionals, having conquered space and 
nearly reached the moon, is beginning to reorient it- 
self to the far more difficult problems of the nation's 
failing urban systems. Many of the new group are 
employees of large corporations (about 12,000 of 
them), and their outlook is different from the archi- 
tects’ because they have no tradition of “professional 
ethics,” state licensing boards, or any of the other 
paraphernalia that dignify older professions. 
Another section of the new professionals work in 
nonprofit research organizations or “think tanks" 
such as the Rand Corporation and Stanford Research 
Institute, who compete for the same types of con- 
tracts that profit-motivated companies seek. Both 
profit and nonprofit organizations also have to com- 
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GEORGE E. KASSABAUM, PRESIDENT, AIA. 


pete against the contract-seeking universities with 
staffs of professional sociologists, psychologists, ur- 
ban planners, systems analysts and architects. Sev- 
eral new programs at UCLA, Wisconsin, NYU, and 
the University of Buffalo under John Eberhard ap- 
pear to be directed toward the same working philos- 
ophy as systems corporations such as TRW (Thomp- 
son-Ramo-Woolrich) and Rand. They provide teams 
of experts drawn from several disciplines to perform 
studies and work on real-life problems rather than 
the ivory-tower problems idealized in the “design a 
vacation home” syndrome that architecture students 
are rebelling against. 


Clients Encourage New Services — Although sys- 
tems analysts are invading the traditional fields of ar- 
chitects, builders, and urban designers, they are en- 
couraged to do so by a whole new corps of clients. 
These include Federal Government agencies such as 
the Department of Defense (DOD), Housing and Ur- 
ban Development (HUD), Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW), Department of Transportation 
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(DOT), and Commerce; large corporations such as 
RCA and GM; states and cities such as New York 
City, which hired seven or eight top “systems” firms 
to recommend solutions to the problems of the city. 
Typically, these clients seek answers to fundamental 
problems, and the answers they get determine the en- 
vironment of millions of people. 

The new clients put an increasing emphasis on 
scientific management, computers, quantitative 
methodologies such as market research, information 
systems analysis, economic feasibility studies, land 
development, cost accounting, urban planning, and 
operations analysis. These scientific operations rele- 
gate the design services offered by architectural 
firms to only a minor part of the services required by 
the clients. Thus, the clients seek the new profession- 
als to solve their “pre-design” problems; and, in an- 
swering these problems, the nonarchitects do the 
analytic work that often determines the size and 
shape of the buildings to be constructed. But, more 
important, they determine whether or not buildings 
are needed, what type they should be, when and 
where they should be constructed, what the budget 
will be, who the occupants will be, and, often, what 
the manufacturing processes should be. 

In addition to these firms, the more traditional 
consulting engineers and a few large A-E firms that 
are aware of the changing requirements of the cli- 
ents are expanding their staffs to include the new 
professionals. These engineers and A-E firms are also 
beginning to acquire other consulting engineering 
firms and architects as well as management consul- 
tants, and other specialists to supplement their own 
staffs so they can do the total job “in-house.” This is 
a deliberate policy on the part of the leading firms to 
enable them to gain contracts for feasibility studies 
in design, construction management, and building 
operation. 


Systems Market Expanding — Planning Research 
Corporation, which is basically a systems analysis 
and computer software professional service firm 
born in 1954 and today worth more than $30 million, 
computed the size of the “professional services mar- 
ket” and estimated that it is approximately $7 billion 
a year and expanding annually. In an address on 
“The Future of Professional Services,” the president 
of PRC, Robert W. Krueger, estimated that the “pro- 
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fessional services market” (including medicine, law, 
and major industry) is about 5 per cent of the gross 
national product. Economists have estimated that, by 
the year 2000, the gross national product will be 
about $2 trillion and professional services will corner 
about 15 to 20 per cent of that. Krueger concludes 
that these figures indicate about a “tenfold growth 
in the market for professional work over the next 30 
to 50 years.” 

Krueger proceeds to break down the market into 
several areas, including the Department of Defense, 
non-defense Federal agencies, state governments, 
and domestic industrial organizations. He notes, 
“Computer software encompasses approximately 
one-half of this potential market.” Systems analysis 
work has an approximate market of about half a bil- 
lion annually. 

Even though they have no tradition of practice or 
ethics rules, the new professionals view themselves 
as professionals on a par with architects, lawyers, 
engineers, doctors, and accountants. And even 
though they are employees of large corporations 
whose reason for existence is to make a 15 per cent 
return on investment for share-holders, they think 
the market place is a sterner judge of professional 
ethics than state registration boards and AIA pro- 
nouncements. Even the land developers and the con- 
struction management companies such as Tishman 
and Turner, who also serve as contractors, view their 
roles as strictly “professional”; indeed, even a Chi- 
nese laundry advertises itself as offering “profes- 
sional services in the laundry field.” The only differ- 
ence between the professional launderers, contrac- 
tors, systems firms, management consultants, and 
so on, and the architects is that there are no other 
launderers, etc., sitting in judgment on their own 
practices and issuing licenses certifying them as be- 
ing competent. 
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Graduates Pick Jobs with Care — What the согрога- 
tions call “recruitment” is evidently a major problem 
for architects as well as for the corporations. Young 
graduates seem no longer content to sit as underpaid 
draftsmen making window details of vacation houses 
they learned to design in school. They want to work 
on new cities and projects that relate to the social and 
political problems of the moment — those affecting 
everyday lives and determining the shape of cities 
and the buildings in them. The study commissioned 
by General Electric (page 154) seems twice as inter- 
esting to young professionals as a single-family 
house, and the architectural firms are feeling the 
shortage of recruits. But so are the corporations, be- 
cause the architectural graduating classes are turn- 
ing away from the profession and the graduates are 
turning toward further schooling or teaching, and a 
lot are being absorbed by the draft. This trend 
started in the beginning of the 1960’s, and seems to 
be continuing. 

This issue of P/A focuses on the architects’ com- 
petitors, with emphasis on the construction manag- 
ers and contractors (p. 134) ; big business entering 
the pre-design and design fields (p. 150) ; architec- 
tural firms that are gearing up to compete with the 
new professionals (p. 128) ; research organizations 
(p. 116) ; and the consulting engineering profession's 
adjustment to the corporate trend in the professions 
(p. 182). 

Most architects are not fully aware of their com- 
petition, and, to survive, they must learn what these 
other organizations are doing and how they can be- 
gin to offer clients either expanded services them- 
selves — which, however, may no longer be possible 
for the profession to do — or to begin to find their 
own place as architects within the present scope of 
their practice. 

Some of the people P/A interviewed believe that if 
architects learn who their new competitors are, they 
can then seek collaborative or joint-venture status 
for projects that involve eventual design output, in- 
stead of trying to compete with them. Some feel that 
even the design-builders (p. 142) would collaborate 
with willing architects. But in whatever way the 
teams are assembled, it is an open question whether 
the outcome of such collaborations would improve 
cities, individual buildings, or the urban environment 
as a whole. 
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TRW Systematizes Urban Design 


TRW, Inc., is the giant of them all — the biggest cor- 
poration of the new type. Less than 11 years old, its 
annual sales volume is more than $1.5 billion and 
growing. Ten years ago, two-thirds of its markets 
were in government contracts, but today these con- 
stitute less than one-half. Private industry is the 
major client, therefore, with government accounting 
for the rest. 

Like all corporate giants, it is divided into several 
subgroups. TRW has five: Automotive, a manufac- 
turing division that builds chassis parts, automobile, 
marine and aircraft parts, machinery and electri- 
cal equipment, pistons and turbochargers; Equip- 
ment, a design-develop-manufacture unit for com- 
ponents and subsystems for aerospace, undersea, 
electronic, and chemical markets. Some major prod- 
ucts of the division are fuel pumps, total energy con- 
trol systems and nuclear reactor components. A third 
division manufactures electronics products for the 
industrial, aerospace, home entertainment, and mili- 
tary communications markets such as auto radio 
tuners, capacitors, transistors, electric wave filters, 
and precision miniature electric motors. A fourth 
division is the Industrial Operations division, which 
takes in the technology of all the other subgroups. 
And the fifth division with 16,000 out of a total of 
80,000 employees, is the Systems group, which in- 
cludes the civil systems or urban programs — the 
focus of P/A’s interest. 


The TRW Civil Systems Program — Responsible for 
the trajectory route the astronauts flew in their 
moon circling mission and for the Intelsat III, the 
Comsat communications satellite that relayed live 
moon pictures to Europe and South America, the 
TRW Systems group came down to earth four years 
ago and expanded into what it terms the civil systems 
market. These systems encompass urban programs 
of all types, including information systems for local 
and state governments, the revamping of govern- 
mental administration of entire counties, and pro- 
gramming, design, and construction management of 
new hospitals. 

Summing up the significance of its venture into 
this new area, TRW’s annual report stated: “The 
past year [1966] brought greater applications of 
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To Hotchkiss, the 
most challenging 
work is to attempt 
to change the basic 
dynamics of social 
and urban forces. 


Frank Hotchkiss outlines the 
“vehicles” that bring about changes 
in the urban process. 


space-age systems technology to the solution of com- 
plex social problems. Within the next decade, an in- 
creasing number of civil projects will be planned and 
designed through the systems analysis approach. 
TRW, as a pioneer in this area, anticipates substan- 
tial growth in this field. To enhance its capabilities in 
these systems and information-handling projects, 
TRW’s software and computing center has been dou- 
bled in size in the past two years and is now one of the 
largest in the nation.” 

TRW’s civil systems business is barely four years 
old, but it already includes such diverse projects as 
analysis and planning of a $100-million Canadian 
health sciences center for the Province of Alberta; a 
U.S. Department of "Transportation contract to 
study high-speed ground transportation systems for 
the traffic-clogged Northeast Corridor; and a variety 
of other projects related to urban redevelopment and 
community planning, water and land resources, 
medical facilities, automotive safety and flood con- 
trol. 

Through the addition of the extensive life and en- 
vironmental sciences research and development cap- 
abilities of Hazleton Laboratories, Inc., TRW is now 
able to provide commercial, industrial, and civil sys- 
tems customers with an “integrated application of 
the life and physical sciences." 


Restructuring the Urban Process — Frank Hotch- 
kiss, an architect who before joining TRW Systems 
served as Chief Planner for Victor Gruen Associates 
for several years, described what he thinks is hap- 
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pening to the older professions as well as the new: It 
is the complete restructuring of the urban process, 
due primarily to an exploding urban population, the 
new high-technology industries created after World 
War II, and economie events such as industry's 
growing participation in the governmental process 
as described in Galbraith's The New Industrial State. 

Hotchkiss’ sketch (see diagram) outlines the “‘ve- 
hicles" that bring about changes in the urban pro- 
cess: the older type of corporation such as Ford Mo- 
tor Co. and General Motors ; high-technology corpora- 
tions such as TRW ; consultants of all types, includ- 
ing architects and management consultants; and so 
on. It also lists the “avenues” or the products these 
vehicles create, which in turn change the urban pro- 
cess: education, for example, which is produced pri- 
marily by universities, and hardware, produced by 
large corporations. The Government plays an in- 
creasingly large role in determining which of the ve- 
hicles and avenues do what to the environment 
through legislation or executive agencies regulated 
by Federal, state, and local laws. Other rules that 
govern what happens to the urban process are found 
in the social, economic, and political processes that 
take place within the context of the traditions of the 
society as a whole. 

Hotchkiss views architects, as well as most of the 
other vehicles, as normally operating within all of 
these rules, so that their effect on the environment is 
predictable, and while certain of their projects may 
bring about small improvements, such as a success- 
ful urban renewal project, they are unable to bring 
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about basic changes in the system. To Hotchkiss — 
and it was a main reason why he went to work for 
TRW rather than another architectural firm — the 
most interesting and challenging work is to attempt 
to change the basic dynamics of these social and ur- 
ban forces. At TRW and other systems-oriented 
firms, the new professionals may be able to do just 
that. 

For example, TRW initiated a study for the Gov- 
ernor of the State of West Virginia on a new concept, 
the “Rural City Program." It proposes building cities 
in economically depressed areas of the country and 
would solve several problems at the same time: over- 
crowding in urban centers; the poverty of local resi- 
dents; and the creation of sources of economic 
strength. 

TRW did not wait for West Virginia or the Federal 
Government to sponsor a study; it went to the Gov- 
ernor, and then to three departments of the Federal 
Government, and then back to Systems headquar- 
ters in Redondo Beach, California, to formulate a 
program for development of the first Rural City 
with funds funneled through a State Development 
Corporation and the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion, a new type of governmental body, which is sup- 
ported by the 13 states in the region. Initial funds 
would be provided by HUD, Commerce, Agriculture, 
the State of West Virginia, and private industry. 

Although the new Governor of West Virginia en- 
dorses the program, as did his predecessor, and al- 
though HUD and Commerce are interested, nothing 
has actually borne fruit yet. But Hotchkiss is sure it 
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Black rebellions 


eventually will, because of the many new town devel- 
opments. In addition, Hotchkiss thinks that, in the 
next 10 years, national legislation will be enacted 
that will outline policies governing patterns of urban 
growth even though the U.S. will be one of the last 
countries in the world to do it. When that happens, 
public-private state corporations such as the one 
proposed by TRW for West Virginia will be created, 
and their plans, programs, and professional talent 
will have to come from an interdisciplinary pool, 
such as the ones provided in firms like TRW and PRC. 


Planning for Planning — Another current project 
Hotchkiss is working on at TRW is a massive pre- 
planning study for Orange County, California, an 
area of over a million people and 25 cities. TRW 
terms the project “planning for planning,” or a PDP 
(Program Design Project). Its object is to outline 
to the county government how it should go about 
planning activities over the next five to seven years, 
including preparation of a comprehensive plan. The 
study has to outline what the function of planning 
in Orange County should be, and how the county 
should proceed to structure the planning process, 
how its structure should relate to larger bodies af- 
fecting it such as SCAG (Southern California Asso- 
ciation of Governments), the state, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the 25 cities within the county, and 
what role citizens would play. 

Thus, Hotchkiss and TRW are developing a gov- 
ernmental and administrative structure that will in 
the future determine not only what is built, and how 
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transportation patterns and districts will be laid out 
for the entire county, but also what relation planners 
and architects will have to their clients (the county), 
what jobs they will work on, when, and what the bud- 
get will be. 

No better example of the scope of the new profes- 
sional’s work is to be found, and, whatever it is called, 
this type of study — pre-planning, pre-design, or 
planning for planning — is going to proliferate. 
(TRW competed with DMJM and PRC for the 
Orange County job, and it has a similar job in Fresno, 
Calif.) 

How would such planning affect the architects? 
Hotchkiss replies, *I believe that architecture as it 
is now practiced is going to disappear. But I hope ar- 
chitects don't, because they have a lot to give. They 
have been trained in problem solving, and putting ar- 
chitects together with the new problem solvers and 
systems analysts is a productive and necessary thing. 
Each works with entirely different thought process- 
es, and architects are one of the few professionals 
trained in creative problem solving. That is what is 
valuable about architects. But I think they should 
start applying this ability to things totally different 
from structures — to subsystems and networks. They 
must do it, and do it with the systems guys, and the 
two working together could be really beautiful." 


High Technology Needs Humanizing — When asked 
who was going to design buildings in the future, if ar- 
chitecture as it is now practiced disappears, Hotch- 
kiss replied, “The high-technology professionals can 
optimize a floor plan very nicely using computers; 
they can figure the way it has to change, and figure 
what parts are needed and how to put these parts to- 
gether. Then you have a building. And it may be bet- 
ter, in the sense of being cheaper and more flexible 
than an architect-designed building. All you will be 
missing is something that swings visually. But if we 
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go to continuous architecture — buildings that are 
in a constant process of change, non-classic but 
more organic — then does it matter what the build- 
ing looks like? I don't know whether a great creator 
has to step in and synthesize the whole thing when 
we have megastructures, prefabs, and buildings 
whose parts are all product-designed. It is said that 
the architect has a human orientation, but, after all, 
во do sociologists, psychologists, and educators, and 
they are all in this game of designing the new envi- 
ronment. And Marshall MeLuhan has given excellent 
reasons why we cannot apply the old aesthetics to 
the new environment." 

Hotchkiss went on to point out that physical struc- 
tures actually count very little in the total environ- 
ment as compared to all the non-physical structures 
— the governmental system, the organizations of 
schools, health programs, and so on. Within physical 
systems, there are natural resources of air, water, 
soil, vegetation, and mineral extraction. The way 
these work and are controlled is a key part of the en- 
vironment, “апа architects have nothing to do with 
these right now. It is an area where we are having the 
biggest success with our civil systems program at 
TRW. The manipulation and control of natural re- 
sources will expand in the future — into oceanogra- 
phy and agriculture, for instance. The new types can 
deal very well with these, and they have a major im- 
pact on what the urban process is and looks like. Al- 
so in the physical environment are what I call the 
networks — transportation, energy, waste disposal. 
These influence the urban pattern as much as any- 
thing, and the architect does not work very much on 
these either." 

Hotchkiss added another thought: that it is not at 
all elear today what types of buildings will be re- 
quired in the future. “What the structures will be de- 
pends on whether urban growth is centralized into 
huge megastructures, and enormous cities, or dis- 
persed, like Los Angeles. Architects say that cities 
should be centralized and high density, but many 
theoreticians of urban growth, especially the Euro- 
peans, are saying that dispersal is better. Of course, 
if it does concentrate, then the architects will have 
something to design; but if it disperses, then he has 
less to design because the new technology can 
provide trailers or cocoons or plastic bubbles. Com- 
plieated structures will not be needed, because, for 
two or three stories, the prefabs will really work." 
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PRC Reaches Into New Markets 


Planning Research Corporation (PRC) and TRW, 
Inc., are the two foremost examples of the new kinds 
of corporations and the new markets for profes- 
sional services. Together, they gross well over $1 
billion annually, and, although the great majority 
of their contracts do not relate to architectural work, 
a growing percentage of the work these two publicly 
owned corporations perform is in direct competition 
with, or encroaches on, work that might otherwise 
have gone to large architectural, engineering, or 
planning firms. Both corporations are less than 30 
years old, and, starting from scratch, have grown 
into mammoth organizations through in-house ex- 
pansion as well as acquisitions of companies whose 
proven competence in a certain field has added both 
professional expertise and sizable financial benefits 
to the parent companies. 

Both PRC and TRW employ staff architects, and 
TRW recently started an “urban programs" division. 
Within the industry, people are suggesting that TRW 
will soon acquire either a planning or an A-E firm to 
assist the corporation in obtaining contracts for its 
urban work. PRC has committed itself to what it 
terms the urban redevelopment field, and, in March 
1969, acquired Frederic R. Harris Inc., the fifth lar- 
gest professional design firm in the U.S. Harris per- 
forms planning, design, engineering and construc- 
tion management services. In February, PRC had 
acquired two large engineering organizations: Quin- 
ton Engineers Ltd., an A-E firm, and Budlong & As- 
sociates, mechanical and electrical engineering con- 
sultants. With a combined annual income of more 
than $5 million and 220 employees, the two firms 
were merged to form Quinton-Budlong Associates, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of PRC. The merged firm 
thus became one of the larger A-E firms in the U.S. 
Like PRC, Quinton and Budlong are based in Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Robert W. Krueger, the president of PRC, made 
a statement about the merger and the reasoning be- 
hind it that is of interest to architects: “The parent 
company, with its subsidiaries, will be able to take a 
project from inception to completion, offering every 
service from the initial feasibility study up to the 
onset of construction and, in some cases, including 
the management of construction.” 
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Non-Profit Into Big Money — PRC was created in 
1954 when Robert Krueger, a physicist, and Stuart 
Krieger, an aeronautical engineer, left the Rand Cor- 
poration, a nonprofit research organization, to set 
up the new company. Within six months, they hired 
three more Rand scientists and engineers with ex- 
tensive experience in systems analysis. The first con- 
tract the new firm obtained was with RCA to assist 
in deciding which of four or five missile projects it 
should work on. The bulk of PRC’s first contracts 
were for logistics supply control through computer 
techniques. The next major direction of PRC con- 
tracts was for the analysis of organizational struc- 
tures, again with the aid of computers. The majority 
of PRC’s work is still in these types of projects, as 
the accompanying chart of PRC divisions and sub- 
sidiaries shows. When PRC “went public” about five 
years ago, it did so to acquire the capital necessary 
to finance the corporation’s growth. In particular, 
PRC had set as a “general goal for the future the at- 
tainment of all professional skills needed to assess 
a problem area so that, with the systems analysis ap- 
proach, we can make important contributions to 
solutions of problems. Such complete professional 
services we call ‘turnkey’ professional services.” By 
becoming a publicly held corporation, PRC was able 
to approach its goal with the expansion capital ob- 
tained from stock issues. 

One of the many professional service markets PRC 
will penetrate as it expands is “total development.” 
Dr. Krueger said, “This includes all the professional 
services preceding (and including the direction of) 
construction of large projects. Financial feasibility 
studies, economic analyses, and systems analyses 
form a general framework. There is architectural 
and engineering work, and there is systems manage- 
ment — the technical direction of a project. The ap- 
plications are in resource development and, of course, 
in construction of somewhat more mundane things 
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such as buildings.” There is a striking similarity be- 
tween this definition of a turnkey professional ser- 
vice in the “total development" area and comprehen- 
sive architectural services as defined by the AIA in 
1967. 

PRC is in many ways an exciting realization of the 
comprehensive services concept. Although PRC has 
not yet acquired a major architectural design firm, it 
would be logical to assume that PRC might soon 
round out its team with a first-class architect such 
as the Ogden Corporation did with Charles Luckman 
Associates. The eight other professional firms ac- 
quired by PRC in the past few years are a strong indi- 
cation that PRC is heading in that direction. P/A re- 
ports on just three of them: 


Transportation and Sociology — Alan M. Voorhees 
& Associates, Inc., was organized by an urban trans- 
portation planner, Alan M. Voorhees, who was re- 
cently elected to the presidency of the American In- 
stitute of Planners. Transportation planning is the 
firm's specialty, and about 75 per cent of its work 
($4 million gross revenues) is in this field. Voorhees 
is also interested in general urban planning and its 
practice has been heavily oriented toward the com- 
puter sciences, Recent Voorhees projects include the 
design of a battery of computer programs for HUD's 
transit planners, comprehensive transportation 
planning for several new towns, the traffic engineer- 
ing phase of the Lower Manhattan Plan, and a com- 
puter simulation model of the Atlanta and the Dallas- 
Fort Worth airports. А 

R. Dixon Speas Associates, Inc., and Aero Perfor- 
mance, Inc., a related subsidiary, are primarily con- 
cerned with airline transportation, airport planning, 
general aviation scheduling and control, and aircraft 
product analysis. Their clients include airlines, air- 
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port operators, government agencies, and aircraft 
and equipment manufacturers. Recently they have 
produced a variety of studies: a master plan for the 
Winnipeg International Airport (one of eight simi- 
lar studies); an automated cargo documentation 
system now in operation by Swissair; computerized 
flight planning of Pacific flight routes; and a simula- 
tion model of present and future airport and air traf- 
fic flows. The Speas group also performs the route 
selection services for 45 per cent of all jet aircraft 
flying the North Atlantic. 

The acquisition of the Behavior Science Corpora- 
tion in 1967 was viewed as a pooling of similar inter- 
ests. BSC is an organization of sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, and political scientists whose disciplines are 
applied to “the solution of the ‘socio’ part of the 
socio-techno-economic problems" handled by PRC. 
Behavior Science has been involved in a wide variety 
of studies, including an investigation of what factors 
inhibit many people from air travel, executive selec- 
tion, and a survey of current practices in psychiatric 
consultation in communities, advertising, market 
research, land use surveys, and an evaluation of new 
curriculum practice in a primary school district. Cli- 
ents of BSC include the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the City of St. Louis, and the Federal Depart- 
ments of the Army and Labor. 


Engineers Add $11 Million Annually — Shortly after 
PRC acquired the newly formed Quinton-Budlong 
group, it acquired F. R. Harris, Inc., of New York 
City, one of the largest consulting engineers in the 
world, with $11 million in annual income. With the 
addition of the Harris firm, the size of the Planning 
Research Corporation staff increased from 1600 to 
3100 in more than 101 worldwide offices. 

In announcing this latest acquisition, Mr. Edward 
J. Quirin, president of Harris, remarked, “Our objec- 
tive has been to make Harris the dominant firm in the 
U.S. and abroad providing industry and government 
with planning, design, engineering and construction 
management services. With the financial support of 
Planning Research Corporation and the technical 
support of the parent company and its subsidiaries, 
we are confident we can achieve this objective much 
more rapidly than we could have alone.” 

Frederic R. Harris, Inc., has been involved in many 
phases of consulting engineering, with special com- 
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petence in highways, bridges, airports, tunnels, rapid 
transit, major port and shipbuilding facilities and 
petroleum industry facilities. Recent projects include 
the Gulf Oil’s world-wide terminal network for mam- 
moth tankers, the Belgium E-3 Thruway system, a 
future development study for the Greater Delta re- 
gion of Holland, subway system extension designs 
for Buenos Aires, Antwerp, and Brussels, and a 
statewide airport facilities study for Connecticut. 


From Pre-School to Post Industrial — In addition to 
these recent acquisitions, the Planning Research 
Corporation also has four in-house divisions, which 
spend 70 per cent of their efforts on military con- 
tracts. But these divisions have also executed pro- 
jects that range from an analysis of the Head Start 
program to a cost effectiveness study of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., traffic signal system; from a manage- 
ment information system for a major stock broker- 
age house to a river basin development plan; from 
the design of police and fire warning systems to 
studies of credit and capital formation in underde- 
veloped countries; from economic studies of nuclear- 
powered desalination stations to industrial base anal- 
yses. 

PRC stands as an example to the professional in 
architecture. For one thing, it should be obvious that 
if PRC represents the wave of the future, the archi- 
tect will very likely remain simply one part of a rather 
large professional team creating “man’s total en- 
vironment,” and very likely he will not be the leader, 
at least not in the early crucial stages of environ- 
mental planning. For another, if PRC can assemble 
such a formidable team in a relatively short period of 
time, and build in 14 years a $50 million corporation 
whose sole “product” is professional services, then it 
is likely that other similar organizations will develop 
to compete with them as well as with traditional ar- 
chitectural firms. 

Finally, one cannot help wonder if perhaps archi- 
tectural offices should forget about becoming multi- 
disciplinary and concentrate instead on becoming the 
best possible physical designer of construction docu- 
ments — that is, to remain a specialized yet effective 
traditional architect within a team of specialists. 
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Most people have a reasonable idea of the meaning 
of a professional: He is an expert who helps other 
people solve their problems. Moreover, the term gen- 
erally suggests a code of ethics requiring the pro- 
fessional to act in the best interests of his client. 

These ideas were summarized by a British sociol- 
ogist, Gurth W. Higgins, who was commissioned to 
study the subject of professionalism for the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. In one of the few re- 
cent articles on the subject, he wrote: “А profes- 
sional is a person expert in some field of activity who 
shares the responsibility for decisions, and gives a 
service to others in that part of their affairs to which 
the professional’s expertise applies, bringing to bear 
in this participation wider values than those whom 
he is advising may necessarily themselves consider 
relevant, i.e., supra-client values. 

“The tradesman will expect to be told what he is 
to do. . . . The professional, on the other hand, will 
participate in his client's decision, and will share the 
responsibility for the satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
the client experiences from it. We do not, for exam- 
ple, tell our lawyer, our accountant, or our doctor 
what he is to do; we will tell him about our problem 
and commission him to act for us. 

"Individuals will not, of course, permit the degree 
of intrusion and control over their private affairs that 
the professonal relationship calls for, no matter how 
much they need this assistance, unless they are as- 
sured of two things: first, that the professional is 
sufficiently competent in his claimed field of prac- 
tice; and, second, that there is some guarantee to 
the client that in allowing the professional to share 
in decisions on his behalf, the professional will be 
guided by his [the client's] best interests." 

Very similar principles were expressed recently in 


Government Stimulates Research 


The Federal Government annually spends about $3 bil- 
lion on research and development. The estimated 
non-defense portion of this is about $1 billion. In ad- 
dition, corporations spend about $2 billion of their 
own money on R & D. 

The recipients of government largesse are univer- 
sities, nonprofit research firms such as the Rand 
Corporation, and other research, computer software, 
management consulting, and systems analysis firms 
(see AUGUST 1967 P/A), some of which are publicly 
owned and some with ownership residing in top man- 
agement. 

Typically, these organizations are multi-disciplin- 
ary groups of professionals who work in teams. The 
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the March/April 1966 issue of the Harvard Business 
Review by Warren J. Wittreich. The author advised 
buyers and sellers of services to keep in mind three 
basic concepts: 

'" (1) Minimizing uncertainty. A professional service 
must make a direct contribution to the reduction of 
the uncertainties involved in managing a business. 
The proper assessment of a service, unlike tangible 
goods, usually must take into account the impact of 
its performance on the client’s business. 

“(2) Understanding problems. A professional ser- 
vice must come directly to grips with a fundamental 
problem of the business purchasing that service. The 
successful performance of the service, far more so 
than the successful production of a product, depends 
on an understanding of the client’s business. 

"(3) Buying the professional. A professional ser- 
vice can only be purchased meaningfully from some- 
one who is capable of rendering the service. Selling 
ability and personality by themselves are mean- 
ingless.”’ 

These guidelines can be quite helpful in defining 
the role of a professional in the building industry, 
whether or not we distinguish among professionals 
with more specific labels such as market analyst, 
systems engineer, realtor, architect, or construction 
manager. The market analyst who prepares a feasi- 
bility study for an office building, and the construc- 
tion manager who plans and controls the building 
contractors’ schedules, can be as much a "''profes- 
sional” as an architect. Each is bringing his expertise 
to bear on some problem of the client and thus mini- 
mizing the uncertainties in the process of creating 
the office building. 

It therefore becomes apparent, when using the 
above guidelines, that there are many professionals 
involved in the creative process of building construc- 
tion, not the least of which may be the mortgage 
banker: who was able to develop the financial deal 
that made the project possible. 

This raises an interesting question for architects 


range of problems they contract to solve is almost 
limitless and seems to get wider all the time. And, in- 
creasingly, the work these organizations and the 
professionals in them perform will influence the en- 
vironment for millions of people. 

The Rand Corporation is currently involved in 
New York City in six different programs in the Hous- 
ing, Police, Fire, and Health, and manpower and 
education training programs using systems tech- 
niques. They also have a research contract to study the 
relationship of the urban resident to the various ser- 
vice agencies above. 

On the West Coast, Stanford Research Institute 
completed a comprehensive study on economic de- 
velopment for the city of Oakland, California. The 
Logistical Research Division worked on an exhaus- 
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about the reciprocity of professional privileges. We 
accept the fact that an economist, mortgage banker, 
or construction manager cannot practice architecture 
partly because he is not licensed to do so, but equally 
So because he is not an expert in the design of con- 
struction documents. But the Comprehensive Archi- 
tectural Services philosophy implies than an architect 
should serve as, say, a professional economist, or 
have one on his staff. However, as a designer of con- 
struction documents, the architect has an inherent 
bias that tends to assume that the solution to all client 
problems is a physical building. And, since these solu- 
tions are responsible for his income, the bigger the 
building, the better off the architect will be. The 
economist, on the other hand, must always leave open 
the alternative solution that no building should be 
built, and he is paid for his expertise independent of 
his solutions. 

This is not to imply that the architect-economist 
will be unable to present an objective economic ap- 
praisal of the situation because he will also want the 
design commission. It does suggest, however, that 
a conflict is more likely than when the economist and 
architect are separate consultants. 

Carried one step further, the same line of reason- 
ing might be applied to the entire comprehensive ser- 
vices philosophy. Should an architect avoid creating 
potential conflicts of interest by pretending expertise 
in areas where, at most, he has cursory knowledge of 
the subject, and, is he in a conflict situation even if he 
is a multidisciplinary expert in the building process. 

Perhaps all this discussion is irrelevant, since in 
the end it will not be the fine lines one or the other 
professional will draw around his territory that will 
lead to the success of a professional. Rather, it is the 
client, or, more exactly, the market place, comprising 
a stream of clients, who must be satisfied that the 
professional did in fact help solve his problem. To 
the client, academic discussions about the meaning 
of “professional” are relatively meaningless; he wants 
results. — P.B.F. 


tive study for HUD on futuristic transportation con- 
cepts that included recommendations and considera- 
tions of land use. SRI is also working on a multi-client 
housing program in which a group of clients are seek- 
ing to develop the new town of Jonathan, Minnesota. 

The First Research Corp. performs economic fea- 
sibility studies for new shopping centers. Its services 
include recommendations on location, optimum size 
and mix, initial timing and expansion schedules, es- 
timated sales for each type of outlet. 

FRC makes similar studies for apartment build- 
ings to recommend the type of tenancy, number of 
units, optimum mix of apartment sizes, size of units, 
price ranges, ancillary facilities to be provided, type 
of financing, and the best timing for development to 
start. 
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With expertise in commerce and housing, FRC 
moves easily into hotels, motels, recreation and re- 
sidential development. This again includes a “deter- 
mination of the number of dwellings, optimum price 
ranges, types and sizes of houses, and ancillary facili- 
ties.” It also makes land use analyses of three kinds: 
“optimum or highest and best изе,” “redevelopment 
and/or re-use,” and “downtown revitalization.” 

Research firms often locate close to universities 
because of the large pool of available talent. Abt As- 
sociates, Inc., is no exception; the Cambridge, Mass., 
firm is currently under contract to the AIA to study 
the future of the profession; Abt bills itself as “a 
company that solves problems for industry, educa- 
tion, and government.” Its brochure catalogues an 
astonishingly comprehensive list of services. Opera- 
tions research and cost-benefit analyses of indus- 
trial, educational, and administrative processes; eco- 
nomic and statistical analysis for transportation, 
housing, economic development; social science and 
systems research in education, labor and manage- 
ment relations, health, welfare, transportation, and 
international relations; planning for schools, trans- 
portation systems, hospitals, industries, companies, 
cities, and regions, and program development in edu- 
cation, training, health, welfare, and urban growth. 

Abt’s work has its lighter side, as is evidenced in 
its development. of the game SIMPOLIS (designed 
for arid played at the Design-In in New York in 1967), 
which is a “simulation of the urban crises in trans- 
portation, pollution, anti-poverty, crime control, 
housing, education, and economic development.” 


Schools Seek Pre-Design Services 


Of growing importance among the “new profession- 
als” are university-based organizations that seek re- 
search contracts from corporations and government 
agencies. Many of them specialize in what Robert 
Hastings, president of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
terms “pre-design” services. One example is Systems 
Analysis & Design Optimization, Inc., an organiza- 
tion of professors at Louisiana State University who 
are from diverse fields, including architecture, sociol- 
ogy, business administration, educational psychol- 
ogy, and civil engineering. SADO offers the following 
services, among others: “architectural and planning 
systems, computer analysis, management systems 
and market analysis, operations research, simula- 
tion, and structural, mechanical, and electrical sys- 
tems." 

Another example is The Institute for Architecture 
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and Urban Studies. An independent educational cor- 
poration chartered in 1967 by the State University of 
New York, the institute was founded by Cornell Uni- 
versity and The Museum of Modern Art in New York 
City. One of its goals is to combine the resources of 
the museum, the university, and public and private 
agencies. The institute will offer a three-part pro- 
gram, consisting of a “design education closely inte- 
grated with the planning and development of actual 
projects," an applied research program, “which will 
function as a consulting service to public and private 
agencies,” and a program of pure research, “which 
will develop a conceptual framework to define the 
role of physical planning and urban design in the to- 
tal planning process." The faculty so far consists of 
two architects who have specialized in urban design, 
and a sociologist. 


Financiers Sell Progressive Design 


On big real estate projects, it is more likely that the 
architect will be brought into the financial planning 
in its earliest stages. Edmund J. McRickard, presi- 
dent of Real Estate Board of New York and partner 
of Brooks, Harvey & Co., which has arranged financ- 
ing for many of the country's largest projetts, says 
that the increasing involvement of architects in put- 
ting together a permanent financing package is dic- 
tated by the complexity of today's multimillion dollar 
deals. 

“It is our experience that when everyone con- 
cerned — developer, architect, contractor, lawyer 
and financial planner — work together from the be- 
ginning, better permanent financing results," Mc- 
Rickard says. 

He points out that the demand for equity partici- 
pation by lending institutions is now a feature of 
most large-scale real estate financing. This, in effect, 
makes the lender a partner in the venture and adds 
an as-yet-unseen second client the architect must 
satisfy. 

“Lending institutions vary in their receptiveness 
to various forms of real estate," says McRickard. 
“The solidity, feasibility and appeal of the final finan- 
cial package must be designed as carefully as the 
leasehold structures." 

Designing a building without regard for perman- 
ent loan placement is almost like designing without 
regard to function, says McRickard. 

He also says that far from being natural enemies 
of good architectural design, financiers are often 
supporters of innovation. Because of their broad na- 
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tional experience, they are more likely than develop- 
ers to see the value of new uses of space and material. 
A firm with years of experience in presenting a finan- 
cial package to lenders is best qualified to sell pro- 
gressive design to institutions because its judgment 
is trusted. 

McRickard believes that a basic understanding of 
the techniques of real estate financing is a necessary 
element of the architect’s qualifications, just as an un- 
derstanding of design and construction problems is 
essential to sound financial planning. 

“The architect should know very early what re- 
strictions and opportunities are afforded him under 
the probable permanent financing arrangements,” 
says McRickard. 

“Unless the architect understands the reasons for 
design and cost parameters imposed by financing, he 
may be frustrated by what may seem to him stupid 
and unnecessary conditions.” 

To illustrate the sophistication of today’s real 
estate financing, he cited the example of a retail- 
commercial-dwelling complex. To accomplish maxi- 
mum financing, it will be necessary to separate vari- 
ous interests, such as leasehold, freehold, and air 
rights. The architectural form will not only follow 
function, but will also bear a strong resemblance to 
the structure of the financing. 

Another member of Brooks, Harvey & Co., Glen 
McHugh, a retired vice-president in real estate in- 
vestment for Equitable Life Assurance, gives a fur- 
ther conclusion: “Unfortunately, it is the smaller 
projects where it is the exception rather than the 
rule for the architect to be put into the financing pic- 
ture at the outset. 

“If, as is often the case, the developer lacks expe- 
rience in arranging permanent financing and finds 
himself unable to realize the full potential of his deal, 
the blame unfairly falls on the architect. It is essen- 
tial in cases like these for the architect to understand 
the requirements imposed by financing and to keep 
them in mind in his design.” 

There is a practical way to acquire this under- 
standing. McHugh advises architects venturing time 
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and talent on preliminary designs to seek out the 
advice of competent brokers who will venture their 
time and expertise to counsel with them on the feasi- 
bility of their plans from a financing standpoint. 


Two More Influences — Two other types of organi- 
zations influence urban environments as well as the 
design and construction of individual buildings: real 
estate research and finance. One firm, Development 
Research Associates, competes directly with large 
A-E firms for research and feasability reports, and 
another, Brooks, Harvey & Co., financiers, has stated 
that architectural design and the probability of a 
project getting built can both be improved by both 
professions — real estate economists and architects 
— cooperating at a very early stage of the project. 

As in other areas of research in connection with 
this issue of P/A, it looks as though the entry of the 
new clients, the new professionals, and the unprec- 
edented scale of many new building projects, will 
radically change the architect's relationship with 
real estate experts of all types in the next few years. 
And, once again, indications are that the architect 
will no longer be the large client's sole “agent” or 
the leader of a team, but a professional whose staff 
must include other professionals who can cooperate 
with other consultants on the early stages of large 
projects. 


Economics Overlaps Architecture 


"The seeds of mistrust between the architectural 
and economic disciplines have long been germinating. 
... There appear to be three reasons: a lack of respect 
between the disciplines; a lack of interprofessional 
knowledge; and poor client coordination." 

Development Research Associates, whose 31-year- 
old president, John W. McMahan, wrote the above in 
an article titled “The Architect and the Economist,” 
is a new kind of economic research organization that, 
in its six-year life, has already completed more than 
500 professional assignments and has grown to 651 
employees. Development Research's clients are simi- 
lar to those of the other new professionals: corpora- 
tions, landowners, developers, financial institutions, 
governmental agencies, and architects. Among the 
services the firm offers are property appraisal, 
financial analysis, market research, corporate con- 
sultation, economic forecasting, and  feasability 
studies. 

In some instances, DRA is called in by a client who 
owns land and wants to find out the best use he can 
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make of it, whether he should build on it and, if so, 
how to manage the project, when to bring in a devel- 
oper, and what the unit mixture should be. If office 
buildings seem called for by the economic analysis, 
Development Research will recommend suite sizes, 
define the market, appraise the property, and devel- 
op both a financing program and a marketing pro- 
gram. 

In other instances, clients who want to both buy 
and develop land hire DRA to perform site selection 
studies, as well as the other services listed above. As 
McMahan indicates, he is aware that the two pro- 
fessions — architecture and economics — overlap on 
projects and he feels that each has its own place. For 
example, he thinks that in many cases the economist 
should determine unit mix and size, project phasing, 
and parking requirements. But what is most inter- 
esting to architects is the extent to which the eco- 
nomic studies performed by Development Research 
may influence total environments. 


Pike Plaza Redevelopment Project in Seattle, Washington, de- 
signed in joint venture by architects John Morse & Associates and 
Kirk, Wallace, McKinley & Associates, with DRA as economic 
consultant. 
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Don’t Forget the Economists — In a study for the 
City of Hayward, California, DRA economists played 
a role equal in importance to that of architects on 
the same team. The study examined the impact of 
the Bay Area Rapid Transit System (BART), what 
the city’s long-range objectives should be, what al- 
ternative urban design and development routes the 
city could pursue, and a program for achieving each 
alternative. DRA played a major role in writing the 
final report for the other two members of the re- 
search team: the Advance Planning Section of the 
City Planning Department and Okamoto/Liskamm, 
architects and planners of San Francisco. 

Similarly, DRA recommended to the City of Seat- 
tle that the Pike Plaza Project should include new 
apartment buildings aimed at the middle- and upper- 
income levels, that a “Class A" hotel be included in 
the site development, that no major office buildings 
be constructed on the site, and that the Seattle Public 
Market be retained because of its “atmosphere” and 
the “personal attributes of the merchants." A final 
recommendation is that the project be sold to a sin- 
gle developer because of the complexities of arrang- 
ing for building on air rights. Thus the report is a 
comprehensive market and economic research study 
that influence building types, sizes, quality, and the 
over-all atmosphere of a large part of a major U.S. 
city. 


Planning to the Last Detail — Often, however, De- 
velopment Research's recommendations go even fur- 
ther, to the point where planning and urban design 
decisions are formulated on the basis of economic 
criteria. An example of this is a market feasibility 
study done for Lomas Santa Fe, a large tract of 
land near San Diego. In the section of its report to the 
owner titled “Recommended Marketing Program," 
DRA spells out exactly what should be done with the 
land under study: “We believe certain basic market- 
ing concepts should underlie planning, architectur- 
al, engineering and merchandising activity." These 
“concepts” include: “interlocking of demand" (cre- 
ating many different types of projects at the same 
time) ; development of a “ricochet” market, where 
small projects are merchandised around a larger, 
stronger project that serves as a magnet to attract 
prospective buyers and shoppers”; “Retirement 
First, Suburban, Second"; and maintenance of a 
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How DRA plans a project development program 
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strong “quality image." The report goes on to out- 
line specific land uses: residential, including number 
of bedrooms, number of units, size of units in sq ft, 
lot sizes, and “features” that include specialty rooms, 
view orientation, 18-hole golf course, clubhouse, 
greenbelt areas linking homes and golf course, and 
price ranges. 

All of these specifications are also outlined for 
low-, medium- and high-density residential land uses; 
retail commercial facilities are proposed, including 
recommendations as to how much floor area should 
be provided for each facility (supermarket, bakery, 
gift shops, laundromats, and so on) ; how much rental 
each owner would pay, and what sort of institutional 
land use should be assigned. In the section titled 
“Utilization of Individual Parcels,” DRA states: “Al- 
though the selection of parcels for particular uses 
is basically a planning function, there are certain 
economic considerations that make one site better 
than another for a particular use.” And DRA pro- 
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ceeds to recommend for each site a specific mix of 
land uses, 

But real estate research znd analysis is only half 
of DRA’s work; like other new professionals, the 
young company (average staff member age: 30) 
has begun to expand its markets. It is now looking 
to acquire a computer software firm to increase its 
ability to handle complex client problems. A recently 
added division is a management service to help new 
black businesses in cities. DRA is also working on a 
study of the salinity of the Salton Sea for the State 
of California, since the waters are being ruined slow- 
ly by a growing salt content. Another study is for the 
City of Tucson, Arizona, on “the form of the city” 
20 years from now. DRA is also involved in the Bunk- 
er Hill urban renewal redevelopment project in Los 
Angeles, one of the largest projects in the country. 
Many of these contracts could have been won by ar- 
chitectural firms had they added economists or so- 
ciologists to their staff. 
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CATCHES UP 
WITH THE TIMES 


Small architectural offices form mergers 
and large A-E firms offer a wider range 

of professional services to meet the 
challenge of consulting engineers and 
package builders entering architecture. 


Although some observers and members of the pro- 
fessions predict the ultimate demise of architectural 
practice, indications are that all of the established 
professions — law, medicine, engineering, and archi- 
tecture, among the most obvious cases — will at least 
undergo basic changes, both in relation to potential 
markets for professional services (the “new cli- 
ents”) and competition from the “new profession- 
als." Outside pressures on the old professions come 
both from new technologies and changes in the social, 
economic, and political order, as well as from prac- 
titioners. As the recent history of the AIA indicates, 
the profession is already in the throes of change, 
and the situation is likely to get worse before it gets 
better. 
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The AIA and a Decade of Chaos 


By Paul Farrell, a graduate architect and lawyer. 


For the past 12 years, the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects has been in the forefront of the architects’ 
unsuccessful struggle to redefine their role as pro- 
fessionals in the “creation of man’s environment.” 
Since 1957, the reactions of the Institute have passed 
through several phases: initially defensive against 
the intrusions of the package builder; then presump- 
tiously proclaiming the architect as the recreation 
of the Rennaisance “master builder"; and, finally, 
apologetic, withdrawn, and confused as everyone 
condemned this arrogance, and the architects them- 
selves began recognizing the tragedy of their inabili- 
ty to compete effectively in the marketplace for com- 
prehensive planning and construction services. 

During this 12-year drama, the AIA has on occa- 
sion attempted to lead. But more often than not it 
has been a tardy reactor to the pressures of its more 
vocal members, who were often motivated by their 
loss of commissions. In either case, the Institute's 
reactions, which are promulgated by the studies 
made by the committees it creates, present an inter- 
esting reflection of the ambiguous, insecure, and rel- 
atively minor role that today's architects play in the 
total real estate and construction industry. 

The world appears to be rapidly passing by most 
architects, who are dropping further behind the re- 
alities of contemporary management science and 
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technology. Today, many other professionals and 
businessmen continue to expand their already enor- 
mous influence over the process of creating architec- 
ture while many architects still narrowly view “com- 
prehensive services” as, say, a choice between pro- 
viding or not providing soil borings. In other words, 
the average AIA member nestled in a small firm or 
submerged in a big one, is relatively unaware of the 
broader context of the new creative forces in archi- 
tecture. 

Given this myopia, it is quite understandable that 
the AIA itself is confused about the role of the archi- 
tect. Yet, as with any vanishing breed, there may be 
nothing the AIA or anyone else can do except pre- 
serve a few quaint reminders of the past. As a repre- 
sentative body, the AIA is in a dilemma, since it in- 
cludes both the many small architectural firms and 
a relatively few, large multidisciplined professional 
organizations. The differences are so great as to sug- 
gest that the AIA will probably never pull out of its 
current problems until it formally splits into two 
groups: one for the small firms, and another for the 
larger ones who are beginning to develop the capabil- 
ity of competing in the larger environment described 
in this issue. Until then, it is unlikely that the AIA 
will be able to develop a realistic role for the archi- 
tect. 


The Package Dealer: A Convenient Villain — The 
inadequacies of the traditional role of the architect 
as a physical designer of a building became increas- 
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ingly apparent in the 1950's. During the decade of 
1950 to 1960, package-dealers — firms with inte- 
grated, single-responsibility engineering design and 
construction management capabilities — began com- 
peting successfully against architects for a larger 
number of commissions. When architects felt the 
loss of commissions, those most directly affected 
(primarily those involved in industrial facilities) be- 
gan pressuring the AIA to act. 

In August 1957, the AIA created a Package Deal 
Committee to study “the problem” and thus initiated 
a chain of events leading to today’s confusion. The 
following February, the committee recommended 
that the AIA inform its members about the package 
builders’ unethical practices of combining design and 
construction, and that it should alert the architect to 
the need for expanding his professional services to 
make him competitive within the construction indus- 
try. 

The problem of expanding the architects’ services 
was commented on by one committeeman, Vincent 
Kling, in the Florida Architect, February 1959: “The 
history of our profession in America makes us real- 
ize that the educational system by which the architect 
is prepared, and the licensing laws by which he is 
permitted to practice, do not place him in a position 
of master builder." Yet Kling also observed, “We ar- 
chitects are the only ones who can supply leadership 
for the building industry." The gap here between 
reality and publicly expressed desire to control the 
process of creating architecture was to become a 
major source of the architectural profession's prob- 
lems for the next decade. 

A couple years after the Package Deal Committee 
disbanded, the AIA created a Committee on Com- 
merce and Industry, whose functions included acting 
as a clearing house for information about the pack- 
age dealer ; publishing occasional articles lauding the 
architect's multidisciplined capabilities (reprints of 
which were sent to America's leading businessmen) ; 
and analysis of specific case studies on ethics relative 
to the package deal problem. The significance of this 
committee's eight-year tenure is that it has provided 
a minor forum for those architects most directly af- 
fected economically by package builders. 


The Master Builder Returns to Save the World from 
the Package Dealer — The AIA officially created the 
important “Committee on the Profession" in Novem- 
ber 1957. Initially, its main objective was “to provide 
the profession with the first steps of a solution to 
the package deal problem," which is quite in line with 
the AIA's general preoccupations. It took a much less 
defensive approach than the Package Deal Com- 
mittee and set out to define a “bold, new" philosophy 
for the architect. 

This philosophy was interpreted by House and 
Home magazine in April 1962, in an article noting 
that the new АТА officers “want to position the ar- 
chitect as the key member of the building team." The 
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article boldly stated, “Nothing less than a new defi- 
nition of the architect and his profession was at is- 
sue.” The new role the AIA saw for the architect was 
implicit in two basic goals developed by its leader- 
ship: 

W “To expand the services of the architect so he can 
regain his ancient role of the master-builder who 
coordinates all phases . . . of planning and building. 
m “To fulfill the profession's responsibility to the 
publie by taking the lead in saving America from ugli- 
ness, from urban blight, and from urban sprawl. 

“These two goals add up .. . to this: The profes- 
sion must assume responsibility for nothing less 
than shaping our total physical environment in har- 
mony with the aspirations of man.” 

The “bold, new" philosophy, called “Challenges,” 
a mixture of the master builder concept and the 
“comprehensive services” concept, was published in 
the AJA Journal in June 1960 and April 1962. These 
issues were appropriately called the “‘blue blasts” be- 
cause of the color of the paper and tone of the recom- 
mendations. Unfortunately, shortly after the com- 
mittee completed its work, its public announcement 
that the architect was the “leader of the industry” 
was quickly shown to be out of step with the times. 
For one thing, the systems philosophy emphasizing 
an interdisciplinary team approach was becoming 
popular. For another, the general contractors and 
other design professionals balked at the architects’ 
quixotic arrogance. 

One of the main concerns of the committee was 
the need to clarify the Standards of Professional 
Practice and make explicit that the agency concept 
did not prohibit an architect from becoming involved 
in nontraditional services, including the manage- 
ment of construction activities without becoming an 
“independent contractor" and creating an unethical 
conflict of interest. The standards were subsequent- 
ly modified for this purpose. But the distinction be- 
tween agents and independent contractors has never 
been an adequate dividing line between professionals 
and nonprofessionals, and as a result it tends to be a 
useless guideline for distinguishing architects from 
nonarchitects (see box, p. 138). 

The Committee's Second Report, “Directions,” 
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April 1962, introduced the term “comprehensive ar- 
chitectural services." The committee expressly noted 
that “the architect must become more involved in 
programming, real estate, promotion, finance, and 
managerial services for the client; he must use his 
broad planning and organizational skills to perform 
and coordinate the client’s total building needs.” 

Thus, as recently as seven years ago, the profession 
formally recognized the need to offer services other 
than traditional physical design services. 


Re-educate the Architect — Although the Commit- 
tee on the Profession was disbanded in December 
1962, it started in motion a number of other Institute 
activities, particularly in education. Continuing edu- 
cation became popular in 1962 and 1963, when the 
Institute sponsored dozens of regional seminars to 
explain the comprehensive services philosophy. The 
AIA Journal also assisted by publishing a series of 
36 articles defining comprehensive architectural ser- 
vices; these articles were published in book form in 
1965. 

In September 1965, the AIA retained Princeton 
University to study in greater depth the educational 
recommendations made by the earlier committees. 
Unfortunately, neither the AIA nor Princeton had a 
clear understanding of the purpose of this research. 
The original objective of the project was “the devel- 
opment of a flexible framework for diversity among 
students and schools, including a process for cur- 
ricula change and evolution." This they hoped to 
achieve through “broad scale participation in this 
process by both the schools and professionals involved 
in environmental design." 

But when the Princeton Project was finally sub- 
mitted to the AIA in 1968, it proved to be little more 
than a graphic restatement of the comprehensive 
services philosophy within the general framework of 
a series of degree and nondegree courses. Further- 
more, the Princeton Report recommended additional 
research to develop (1) curricula, (2) teaching aids, 
(3) program evaluation procedures, (4) teacher de- 
velopment programs, (5) nonprofessional educa- 
tional programs, and (6) continuing education pro- 
grams for architects. The reaction to the report was 
almost violent. 


The Reaction to the AIA's Direction — One of the 
most curious phenomena in the development of the 
CAS philosophy is the Institute's failure to seek 
outside advice before announcing that the architect 
was the new master builder; apparently the patient 
was confident that he could cure himself of the pack- 
age deal problem. 

As early as 1961, the Committee on the Profession 
had informally recognized that it lacked definitive 
studies analyzing two key issues: the present and 
future markets for client services, and the problems 
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and opportunities of our society over the next 40 
years. Yet the AIA chose to rely on intuition and ex- 
perience as a basis for developing the comprehensive 
services philosophy for the professional architect. 
Until very recently, this unscientific romanticism 
has been one of the architect’s biggest pitfalls. 

Unfortunately, the grand scheme began to fall 
apart very soon after being promoted. The Associa- 
tion of General Contractors (AGC) and several pro- 
fessional associations each extracted concessions 
from the AIA that amounted to a retraction of the 
“leader of the design and building process” philoso- 
phy. In addition, the architect found himself facing 
a developing army of competitors, many of whom 
would not fit in the category of the traditional un- 
ethical villain — the unprofessional package dealer. 

In 1963, shortly after the Committee on the Pro- 
fession delivered its second report outlining the CAS 
philosophy, the AGC and the AIA established a Li- 
aison Committee, which recommended that the ar- 
chitect and the contractor serve together on projects 
in a “team approach.” 

One interpretation of the official recommendation 
is that the small building contractors (the AGC, like 
the AIA, represents relatively small organizations) 
were also afraid of the success of the package dealer 
and preferred a neat division of labor between design 
and construction. In any event, while the AIA’s na- 
tional board of directors took no official action on 
the team approach recommendation of the AIA-AGC 
Liaison Committee, it was clear that the contractors 
had no intention of becoming subservient to the ar- 
chitect, and that the architects themselves were not 
completely convinced that they could perform the 
role of “the leader of the building industry.” In 1966, 
the AIA was forced into a similar compromise by 
professional associations, including the Consulting 
Engineers Council and the American Institute of 
Planners. 

It is doubtful that the master builder concept was 
essential to the development of the comprehensive 
services philosophy. Moreover, it is doubtful that the 
Committee on the Profession intended to make the 
architects appear as arrogant as their blue blasts in- 
dicated. Yet that is what happened. 

Even if the Committee on the Profession had 
avoided the naive assumption of the master builder’s 
role — a role which clearly was out of line with the 
existing skills of the architect and the increasing 
complexities of the planning, design, and construc- 
tion process — it is unlikely that they would have 
recognized the enormous difficulties of re-educating 
the architectural profession to prepare it for all the 
many services described in the CAS framework. Fur- 
thermore, it is obvious even today that most archi- 
tects are grossly unaware of the enormous capabili- 
ties other professionals, nonprofessionals and busi- 
ness organizations have already developed in the 
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areas the architect intends to expand his services. 
Elsewhere in this issue are illustrations of this ex- 
pansion of nonarchitects into the traditional and 
nontraditional areas of architectural services, 


Retrenchment, Confusion, and More Studies — The 
psychological wound created by the combined failure 
of others to accept the architect's self-serving role 
as the master builder, and the architect's realization 
of his limited skills in a highly competitive market 
place for planning, finance, engineering, construc- 
tion and management skills, has produced a present 
mood of cautious, confused indirection at the AIA. 
At the same time, a few individual architectural 
firms, notably the larger ones, have been developing 
much broader practices based on the CAS philoso- 
phy. They have done this, naturally, to stay com- 
petitive in the marketplace. Most architects (80 per 
cent of the AIA membership), however, practice in 
firms of four men or less and cannot afford the lux- 
ury of attempting to be “all things to all men." They 
recognize that the CAS philosophy must be a part 
of their vocabulary, but most are dilettantes who 
know their bread and butter comes to them from 
commissions to design construction contract docu- 
ments. This role is well understood by many archi- 
tects, since it represents the bulk of their practice. 

In 1967, a new Committee on the Future of the 
Profession was commissioned to explore the changes 
expected in professional practice in the next 25 years. 
Unlike previous committees, this group went out- 
side the architectural profession and brought to- 
gether representatives of owners, entrepeneurs, 
contractors, large corporations, investors, finan- 
ciers, consultants, economists, and the government. 
But although the new committee received funds to 
study this ubiquitous subject in greater depth, it has 
produced nothing concrete to date. 

Several other recent activities reflect the AIA's 
confused nondirectional mood. It offers a series of 
separate reactions to its problems with the appar- 
ently naive hope that someday the fog may clear. 
Some of the subjects follow. 

Profits: Perhaps the most significant recent AIA 
study was The Economics of Architectural Practice 
by Case and Company, Inc., management consul- 
tants. Its significance lies not so much in the findings, 
but in the fact that this was the first time in the 10 
years since the AIA began questioning the role of 
the professional architect that the AIA had com- 
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missioned outside experts to analyze the architect. 
These findings show most architects are rather poor 
businessmen. Under these circumstances, if archi- 
tects cannot handle their own business affairs, cli- 
ents may be disinclined to commission them for 
nontraditional services such as financial analysis or 
construction management. 

Education: The AIA also decided to seek outside 
expertise in the development of educational curricu- 
la. In late 1968, it retained Abt Associates, a Cam- 
bridge, Mass., research firm, to look objectively at 
the future of architecture through 1985, and to de- 
velop specific curricula recommendations. The con- 
sultants have not yet reported their findings. 

New Technology?: In April 1966, the AIA’s Re- 
search Committee published Emerging Techniques 
in Architectural Practice, a compendium of the busi- 
ness and professional practices of some of the more 
advanced architectural offices. However, as the later 
Case and Company study implied, the techniques 


were not representative of most architects’ practices. 
And, in early 1969, the AIA Research Committee’s 
report on the use of the computer in architectural 
offices further emphasized the way architectural 
practice lags behind the requirements of the master 
builder and CAS philosophy developed seven years 
earlier. 

Another of the recent studies haphazardly spon- 
sored by the AIA was a study of programming (i.e., 
the process of translating human, organizational, 
and equipment requirements into physical space al- 
locations). The study was published in February 
1969, but is only a first step in the long road to im- 
proving these skills of the architect. 

Finally, the AIA’s recent handling of the federal 
turnkey program is perhaps the strongest example 
of the profession’s current state of total confusion. 
In early 1968, the Federal Government tried to speed 
new housing through turnkey developers who both 
design and build new housing. The similarities be- 
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tween the turnkey developer and the package builder 
are too strong to ignore, and yet, after a decade of 
adamantly condemning the package deal, the AIA 
could not make up its mind on how to handle the situ- 
ation after it was put into a new context. The trage- 
dy, however, is not that the AIA did not condemn the 
program, but that it lacked any strong policy to 
justify either condemning or supporting it. Instead, 
the AIA, in familiar fashion, set up another study 
committee and even went so far as to request that 
architects participating in the program submit de- 
tails of their experience. Thus, by its failure to act, 
the AIA implicitly supported the turnkey-type pack- 
age deal. 


The New Villains — The architect has been reluctant 
to dispose of his most convenient villain, the package 
builder. The AIA again charged one of its committees 
in 1967 to study the “package deal problem." The 
committee’s report summarized the AIA’s previous 


efforts but this time, it called the situation “the 3 D's 
of the building process: decision, design, delivery." 
The simplicity of this new tripartite symbolism was 
intended to suggest that the architect must expand 
into the predesign decisions of the client (i.e., site 
location, economic analysis, space use analysis), and 
also expand more into the management of the con- 
struction process itself. The committee further rec- 
ommended that the AIA engage in an institutional 
advertising program “directed to the public, as po- 
tential clients, and the profession itself, in the form 
of guidelines for the effective performance of com- 
prehensive services." Again, nothing significant was 
done by the AIA to follow up this recommendation. 

The vacillation of the AIA in its unsuccessful at- 
tempts to define the role of the professional archi- 
tect during the last decade, shows that it is dissatis- 
fied with the traditional role, and is insecure in a 
comprehensive services environment and quite un- 
certain about the future of the architect. 


MERGERS: PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND PROFESSIONALISM 


Most firms have a compulsive desire 
to further their business growth by en- 
tering new markets and increasing prof- 
its. The merger route often provides 
a fast road for expansion without the 
risks of assembling new management 
teams, acquiring necessary technical 
personnel, developing credit and mark- 
ets, and other problems associated with 
internal expansion. In short, a merger 
can provide a ready made market and 
the talent to tap it, and this is what 
motivates mergers by professionals. 

Mergers involving professional or- 
ganizations differ from the conglomer- 
ate mergers that have gained much at- 
tention in the financial news recently. 
Conglomerate mergers typically involve 
two publicly held corporations whose 
stock is traded on the open market. 
Frequently, the markets and talents of 
the two firms have little relationship to 
each other. Even if they do, the motiva- 
tion behind the merger is likely to focus 
on financial considerations: a response 
to the workings of the stock market; a 
game of price/earnings ratios, war- 
rants, convertible issues, cash take- 
overs and similar problems, which, 
while important, are usually not the 
principal reasons for mergers by pro- 
fessionals. 

Synergism — the 2 + 2 — 5 effect — 
is probably the term that best describes 
the motivation behind mergers among 
professionals. It means that teams of 
professionals tend to perform better 
than the sum of their individual per- 
formances. The effects of synergism 
may be felt in all aspects of the team 
organization, marketing, internal ser- 
vices, management, and technical talent 
and finance. 

Let us look at these reasons more 
closely. Professional service firms are 


collections of technical and manage- 
ment brain power, so it should not be 
surprising that the acquisition of key 
technical or management personnel or 
teams may often be a major reason for 
mergers among professionals. With 
such motivation, the clients of merging 
firms should benefit from the combined 
talents of the new organization. Also, 
the merged operation immediately gives 
each firm access to the markets or 
client contacts of the other. If each is 
in a different market, the result is a 
more comprehensive firm. Next, as the 
organization grows larger, it has the 
potential of providing more effective in- 
house services, such as a larger, more 
versatile computer center. 

Another reason is that a large pro- 
fessional service firm is likely to have 
a better financial base than a few small 
ones. There will be some tendency for 
business fluctuations to balance, and a 
greater likelihood that the credit of a 
larger firm will be more substantial. 
Finally, a merger minimizes potential 
start-up losses in attempting to orga- 
nize an in-house team from scratch. 

The big reason for mergers among 
professionals, however, is the acquisi- 
tion of the necessary technical and man- 
agement talent to permit organizational 
growth. This fact should explain why 
these mergers typically involve only an 
exchange of stock with the amount con- 
tingent on the merged company's per- 
formance over a period of several years. 
This type of an arrangement also tends 
to encourage a smoother transition be- 
tween the merging teams. 

If an architectural firm merges with 
a publicly held corporation, can it still 
maintain its professional status? The 
question of public ownership has al- 
ready been aired by the AIA, following 


the merger between Charles Luckman 
Associates and the Ogden Corporation. 
The general consensus is that the ar- 
chitect can continue to be a practicing 
professional without a conflict of inter- 
est even though the investing public 
“owns” him. 

The Consulting Engineering Associa- 
tion of California has gone further than 
the AIA, and developed some specific 
guidelines for membership by a firm 
which is owned by persons other than 
registered engineers. Those guidelines 
were outlined by C.T. Blair, vice-presi- 
dent of Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Men- 
denhall, Inc. 

(1) The professional firm must have 
an established practice legally author- 
ized to provide consulting engineering 
services as an ''end product." 

(2) The firm must not be owned by 
a corporate group with products or ser- 
vices that would create a conflict of 
interest if used by the consulting en- 
gineer. 

(3) The consulting engineering firm 
must remain competitive, performing a 
majority of its services outside its cor- 
porate family. 

(4) The ownership group, its divi- 
sions, other subsidiaries and the con- 
sulting engineer, and their relationships 
must be clearly identified to clients. 

(5) The consulting engineering group 
must remain autonomous in regards to 
its operating policies and technical de- 
cisions. 

(6) The group must subscribe to the 
Association's Canon of Ethics. 

Within this general framework, the 
stock of a corporation can be owned by 
the investing public without creating 
conflicts of interest, and the corpora- 
tion will be permitted to practice as a 
professional organization. — P.B.F. 
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Architects Merge With Engineers 


While the AIA has been embroiled in arguments and 
pronouncements (see preceding article), the profes- 
sion itself has been changing. The largest A-E firms, 
for example, have steadily expanded their range of 
services to keep pace with new client demands, add- 
ing computers, and installing some of the manage- 
ment and cost-control techniques used in other busi- 
nesses to afford the expansion required for effective 
competition. One large firm well known in the archi- 
tectural profession, Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Men- 
denhall (DMJM), now has divisions of Systems, Ur- 
ban and Regional Sciences, and Economics. It is no 
accident that DMJM is expanding its services so 
rapidly; it has three resources small businesses do 
not have: time, money, and extra men. 

However, if small firms lack these resources, an- 
other route to expansion is open to them through 
mergers among themselves. This technique may de- 
velop as a business trend when the firms bought by 
conglomerates and other industrial managerial gi- 
ants that can afford to innovate with technology in- 
crease their competition for architectural and engi- 
neering jobs. Small offices lose out because the man- 
agement talent of the corporations and large A-E 
firms is better at obtaining clients. The business cycle 
for small firms is self-defeating: They have to real- 
ize larger profits on individual jobs than large firms, 
yet they will only get small jobs because that is all 
they are equipped to do. Therefore, it now seems that 
small architectural offices will have to start merging 
with each other in order to stay alive. 

Many architects are well aware of the competition 
coming from outside the profession, and are at- 
tempting to stay alive by offering a comprehensive 
services package to clients. A few, such as DMJM, 
already compete with the new professionals for the 
same contracts, often ending up as one of many sub- 
contractors to the Government or a big corporation 
on a project where other subcontractors may be 
systems firms and research organizations. But the 
main body of architects, still ensconced in small of- 
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fices exclusively doing design work, may also begin 
to expand their services and offer management con- 
sulting, construction management, real estate fi- 
nancing, systems engineering, and similar services. 
However, indications are that these awakening firms 
will find, as the noted French journalist and industri- 
alist Servan-Schreiber, author of The American 
Challenge: American Business in Europe, has ob- 
served, that American business has a monopoly on 
technology and the management ability to respond 
quickly to new markets. His remarks about small Eu- 
ropean firms’ inability to compete with American 
giants seem to apply to the small architectural of- 
fice’s problem with the giant A-E firms and corpora- 
tions staffed with the new professionals. 


Three In One — Thus, the merger tactic among small 
offices may be the only route open. One recent venture 
in New Jersey is worth noting because, if it proves 
successful, other firms will perhaps follow the lead. 
A 10-man architectural firm owned by Jules Gregory 
merged with two other small offices — Tectonic As- 
sociates, a predominantly engineering A-E firm, and 
Diehl Miller Busselle, planners and architects — into 
a new corporation called Uniplan. 

Together, the three have a total staff of about 65, 
which is small by industrial standards but large in 
relation to the architectural field (average office size 
of architectural firms: 6.3). Moreover, Uniplan is one 
of the largest A-E firms in the state capable of offer- 
ing clients а wide range of professional services. 
Gregory explains that “mass is what the interesting 
problems call for — a mass of money and a mass of 
people." More specifically, he says, “Uniplan provides 
a completely integrated team encompassing all pro- 
fessional disciplines needed to develop the solutions 
for projects and follow through to completion. We 
are convinced that this integration of professional 
disciplines produces more effective coordination, im- 
proved schedules, and deeper understanding of con- 
struction economy." 
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Railroad station at Dacca, Pakistan, designed 


Software Firm Buys A-E 


Six months ago, one of the fast-rising 
data processing companies bought a 
large architect-engineer firm for $7.5 
million. The transaction plugged The 
Louis Berger Companies of Orange, 
N.J., into Leasco Data Processing 
Equipment Corp., a $1 billion organiza- 
tion that offers ‘‘brainware/software 
and technological expertise, and has 
the capital funds to sponsor on a par- 
ticipatory basis many of the solutions it 
provides to government and industry.” 

The Louis Berger Companies have a 
staff of 900, working in 30 countries, 
producing a $10-million revenue with a 
net income over $600,000. Its staff in- 
cludes economists, urban planning en- 
gineers, architects, transportation spe- 
cialists, agronomists, oceanographers, 
systems analysts, civil engineers, and 
other professionals. 

Berger started in highway design and 
construction supervision in 1940, and 
this is still a major share of its business. 
Then it spread into foundation engineer- 
ing, photogrammetry, and electronic 
computation for which it owns aircraft, 
mapping devices and data processing 
equipment. 

In the late 1950's, Berger Companies 
found a market overseas for architect- 
engineering services in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Central and South America. It es- 
tablished foreign companies with com- 
plete autonomy, but backed up by cen- 
tral administration in the U.S. Foreign 
work represents a large percentage of 
Berger's business, “апа its architect- 
engineering services have rapidly ex- 
panded to encompass not only the de- 


by The Louis Berger Companies. 


veloping countries' basic needs for 
transportation, water, shelter and indus- 
tries but also the civilian and military 
requirements of the mature economies 
of Europe." 

Just before joining Leasco, Louis 
Berger noted, “Architects and engi- 
neers cannot afford to leave the solu- 
tion of social problems to the giant 
corporations. They are too large and too 
impersonal, and although they are good 
at forming total concepts, they are not 
very good at obtaining inputs from the 
professional disciplines. Consulting en- 
gineers will lose this entire field by de- 
fault unless they move into it now. In 
10 years, it will be too late.” 

In the same article in Consulting En- 
gineer, he stated, “About one-third of 
our gross income comes from studies 
and reports involving nonengineering 
aspects, such as economics and sociol- 
ogy." There appears to be no shortage 
of non-design professionals for jobs 
with firms such as Berger, for he says 
that 65 graduates from the Harvard 
Business School applied for five open- 
ings on the staff. Many of the non-de- 
sign staff work for a Berger company 
called Development Economics Group. 

The DEG was established to “bridge 
the gap between the techniques of the 
civil and industrial engineer and the 
methods of the financial analyst, econ- 
omist, development planner and sys- 
tems analyst." It offers services in 
regional development and planning, 
transportation planning, agricultural, 
industrial, water resources, housing and 
urban surveys, and investment surveys. 
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Study for Atlanta Rapid Transit System. 
A-E in Power Company 


Founded on January 1, 1885, Parsons, 
Brinckerhoff, Quade & Douglas is one 
of the nation’s oldest engineering firms, 
and the twelfth largest. Its primary in- 
terests have been and still are in en- 
gineering. But through affiliation with 
Lord & Den Hartog, architects and 
planners, and National Electric Service 
Corporation, Parsons Brinckerhoff now 
offers totally integrated architectural- 
engineering-planning-construction man- 
agement services. 

All seven Parsons Brinckerhoff part- 
ners serve concurrently as partners of 
L&D, and three also as corporate offi- 
cers of NES. All three firms maintain 
headquarters in the same New York City 
building. Each is autonomous internally 
and free to negotiate contracts, but 
each affiliate has the advantage in 
negotiation of being able to draw freely 
from specialists of the other firms for 
any project team. Together, they offer 
a staff of more than 700. 

Parsons Brinckerhoff's most publi- 
cized projects still fall primarily into the 
engineering realm — the San Francisco 
and Atlanta rapid transit systems, the 
suspension bridge at Newport, R.I., de- 
signing of a sewage system for Okinawa. 
But more and more architectural proj- 
ects are finding their way to the com- 
bined firms, and, after all, the affiliation 
with Lord & Den Hartog is only three 
years old. 


THE PROFESSION 


As an example of the new firm’s increased range, 
it is hoping to get a job to design 5000 housing units 
for an urban renewal district, a job Gregory never 
could have hoped to get with only a 10-man firm. 
But the most exciting project Uniplan has embarked 
on is forming a development corporation and raising 
the capital for the building of a new town. Lawyers 
and sociologists, economists and planners will be re- 
quired for the project, and now Gregory, Tectonic, 
and Diller can jointly afford to hire them when needed. 

Gregory, a vice-president of the AIA, says his new 
partnership is not contrary to the AIA ethical stan- 
dards, and that the problem of “ethics” is sur- 
mounted (as well as the New Jersey ruling that 
architects cannot form corporations) by the part- 
nership being the owner of the corporation — that 
is, the 9 partners (8 architects, and 1 engineer) le- 
gally register as a partnership and that partnership 


Large and Small Jobs Total $1 Billion Annually 


TAMS proposal for the redevelopment of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


in turn owns the corporation called Uniplan. That 
this tortuous, time-consuming structure is neces- 
sary at all is an indication of its archaic quality, be- 
cause the only difference between a partnership and 
a corporation is simply a legal nicety, since the liabil- 
ity of professionals is protected by indemnity insur- 
ance. Practically speaking, there is no difference, 
then, whether the nine partners call themselves a 
partnership or a corporation. 


Professional Ethics Predominate — Uniplan will 
have a construction department that will offer clients 
construction management services. But, as profes- 
sionals, Gregory's firm cannot guarantee costs as 
package builders can. Gregory feels this is no dis- 
service to the client, and will not inhibit firms such 
as his from competing effectively with package build- 
ers, since, in his view, they have to pad costs in order 


Not all Tippetts-Abbott-McCarthy-Strat- 
ton projects are on the scale of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard redevelopment or 
the creation of the 500-acre Little Dix 
Bav resort in the Virgin Islands (p. 191, 
SEPTEMBER 1965 P/A). It also designs 
small jobs, such as cafeterias and park- 
ing garages. The big and the small jobs 
of this international concern during the 
past five years total more than $3 billion 
and right now it is working on new proj- 
ects worth about $1 billion. 

TAMS has a U.S.-trained professional 
staff of about 500 in seven U.S. and 16 
overseas branches, plus an additional 
200 foreign engineers. Services range 
from economic feasibility and land-use 
studies to urban renewal planning to 
complete design and construction su- 
pervision. 

In New York City, TAMS undertook 
preliminary studies on the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard redevelopment as a joint 
project with the Institute of Urban Af- 
fairs at Fordham University, under con- 
tract with the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Under the TAMS-Urban Institute 
preliminary proposals, the 265 acres of 
the former shipyard would become a 
diversified industrial complex operated 


to eliminate risks and guarantee profits. 

At a time when everybody is describing himself 
as a “professional,” Gregory thinks that, in the 
building field, architects offer a unique set of quali- 
fications and will continue to obtain many clients 
since their training and ethics enable them to make 
better decisions for the client than package builders 
or developers. And, even if Uniplan or another archi- 
tectural organization should act as owner-builders, 
the problem of ethics does not stand in the way. The 
professional ethic was formulated to insure that 
architects did not prejudice the client’s interest, so 
there is nothing inconsistent in the architect serving 
as his own client, according to Gregory. 

Others have questioned this, however, saying that 
if the aim of the architect-owner is to make a profit 
out of the building he designs, he will cut design cor- 
ners in order to make the costs absolutely minimal 


and thereby increase his profits. Gregory’s reply is 
that the building will still be better if it is architect- 
designed, and the typical client, ignorant of architec- 
ture, is not there to say no. He points to a case where 
the client of a developer lost money because the de- 
veloper was dishonest and the architects working for 
him were powerless to do anything about it. In any 
case, it seems obvious that there are professionals 
who, as their own clients, would sacrifice design 
quality for a higher profit, and there are profes- 
sionals who would be content with a smaller return 
on investment; just as there are now professionals 
who pride themselves on high design quality and 
others who do not. As long as the market place is 
structured so that exorbitant profits can be obtained 
from poorly designed and ugly buildings, those build- 
ings will be built, whether the chief officers of the 
developer are architects or accountants. 


by private business on long-term leases. 
This would provide growing room to add 
15,000 jobs that might otherwise be 
lost to the city. Hopefully, renewal of 
the adjacent areas would follow. 

Other major projects of the firm in- 
clude the Dallas/Fort Worth Regional 
Airport, planning the $40 million re- 
modernization of two miles of the East 
River waterfront in lower Manhattan, 
planning for a new town in Maryland 
(Joppatown) and one in Puerto Rico, 
building the Pan American terminal 
at Kennedy International Airport — to 
which it now will add a $50-million ad- 
dition (see p. 43, JANUARY 1969 P/A), 
planning and development for a 500- 
square-mile region in West Malaysia, 
serving as engineering advisor on the 
reconstruction of South Korea for the 
United Nations. And perhaps it is really 
indicative of the freedom a large firm 
has to consider any kind of project that 
even smaller projects can take on an 
exotic ring when they are a hotel in 
Athens, a bowling alley at an Air Force 
base in Greece, a four-chair dental clinic 
at Wheelus Air Force Base in Libya, or a 
community center in Rangoon, Burma. 


Turnkey Splits Off 
Its Own A-E Firm 


In the three decades from 1936 to 
1966, Burns & Roe, Inc., grew from a 
one-man consulting office to an inter- 
national engineering corporation of 
more than 1000 employees. Deeply in- 
volved in power engineering and aero- 
space technology, this design con- 
structor firm relies heavily on electronic 
aids for its own work. A 72-ft-long com- 
puter and data processing system com- 
plex is located on the main floor of its 
two-year-old headquarters in Oradell, 
N.J. 

Burns & Roe's international opera- 
tions cover projects on six continents 
and often include nuclear, cryogenic, 
process, and chemical engineering as 
well as mechanical, electrical, struc- 
tural, and architectural design. Services 
may range from consultation on a par- 
ticular problem to complete construc- 
tion management and actual plant op- 
eration. It has even many times as- 
sumed the role of agent-contractor, hir- 
ing and training native craft labor in 
remote areas. 

A year ago, however, the president of 
Burns & Roe, Inc., Kenneth A. Roe, and 
chief architect Joseph R. Pniewski, 
formed in addition to the engineering- 
oriented firm, their own architectural- 
engineering firm, Roe Associates. 

According to Roe, the step was taken 
because ''| feel that the creation of a 
separate architectural organization can 
form a design team relationship with 
Burns & Roe, Inc., which will provide 
our clients with more complete and 
creative design services in architecture 
and engineering.” 


Omaha Firm Expands 
Through Acquisition 


Henningson, Durham & Richardson of 
Omaha has grown from a one-man Mid- 
western engineering firm to become an 
engineering architectural concern that 
ranks thirty-second in the U.S. in gross 
income, with projects spread across the 
map. Next year, its volume will increase, 
since it has just bought Thomas B. 
Bourne Associates, Inc., an A-E firm in 
Washington, D.C. 

The company originally added archi- 
tects only to assist engineers on proj- 
ects that were primarily engineering in 
nature. Now, the organization's 400 em- 
ployees are drawn from all phases of 
the engineering and design disciplines. 
Services run the gamut from feasibility 
studies and financial analyses to in- 
terior design, landscape architecture, 
and road and traffic design as well as 
handling major engineering, design, 
planning, and construction projects. Al- 
though most of the firm's architectural 
projects are still concentrated in the 
surrounding Midwest-Southwest areas, 
it has been involved in such diverse un- 
dertakings as a regional and transpor- 
tation master plan for the kingdom of 
Libya in North Africa, military master 
plans for Thule and Sondrestrom Air 
Bases in Greenland, irrigation system 
studies and designs in Spain, water- 
works projects in Rio de Janeiro, and, 
in joint venture, the $40-million expan- 
sion now underway at the U.S. Air Force 
Academy in Colorado Springs. 
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Engineers Move Into Environmental Design 


Engineers outnumber architects by about ten to one, 
and, with the superiority of numbers, they are taking 
over a lot of business that traditionally went to ar- 
chitects. No longer can they be considered to be mere- 
ly technicians who make buildings stand up and 
wastes drain away. Engineers are in the environment 
business just as seriously as architects. 

Although architectural firms will doubtlessly con- 
tinue to design buildings that are intended to be 
“monuments,” there is no certainty that they will re- 
main as design leaders in less heroic construction. 
Many engineers believe that they shape a building by 
its structure and mechanical and electrical services. 
Their enthusiasm can carry one step further to rea- 
son that they could literally shape the whole building 
from programming requirements to architectural 
design. 

Naturally, individual engineers do not want to as- 
sume the role of architectural designers, but they 
would like to have such a designer on their staff to 
work closely with the engineers. This would enable 
the engineer to usurp the architect’s traditional po- 
sition as head of the professional building team. 

Such a switch would not upset too many clients. 
They would recognize that the engineer’s rational, 
scientific processes may make him a better candidate 
for leadership than an architect whose decisions are 
often supported by little more than creative intuition. 

To support this contention, one only needs to read 
the brochures of some of the largest engineering 
firms in the country. They offer architectural ser- 
vices and professional services closely allied to ar- 
chitecture that many architectural offices envy. 
Many firms describe themselves as architect-engi- 
neer or engineer-architect, but some cling to the 
title engineers and yet do architectural work. 
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Urban planning study for Mt. Baker Ridge, Seattle, Wash., by Howard, Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff. 
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Howard, Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff, Kansas 
City, Mo., is an engineering firm that branched into 
architectural services without changing its company 
designation as consulting engineers. It opened a de- 
partment for urban and regional planning in 1964 
that now accounts for between 5 and 10 per cent of 
the firm’s $18 million annual billing. Howard, Nee- 
dles is rated as the largest of all architectural and en- 
gineering companies in the U.S., so its position is not 
exactly typical of the profession. It employs about 70 
people in the urban planning department, 60 per cent 
of whom are professionals such as architects, plan- 
ners, economists, landscape architects, and geogra- 
phers. 

Many of the big engineering firms are hired for 
transportation studies, and since transportation in- 
volves changing the face of cities and suburbs, these 
firms end up in the planning business. Hence, they 
hire a staff with the capabilities for these expanded 
services, and exhibit a sensitivity toward environ- 
mental problems that surprises “риге” architects. 

Charles DeLeuw, chairman of the board of De- 
Leuw, Cather & Co., consulting engineers, Chicago, 
pointed out in an address to the American Society of 
Civil Engineers: “In urban environments, we must 
often create beauty where little now exists. We must 
learn to understand that what is interesting and ex- 
citing to engineers is not always so viewed by the 
layman. Design cannot stop at the building line, 
moreover, nor at the limits of right of way. What 
would be entirely appropriate in one environment 
might look drab in another setting and too garish in 
yet a third.” 

But in the same way as engineering firms are mov- 
ing into architectural and planning fields, architec- 
tural firms are expanding their domain by hiring 
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Engineer Assigns Work 
To His Own Corporations 


Three years ago, Theodore J. Kauffeld, 
a New York City consulting engineer, 
hit the top of the Engineering News- 
Record list of architects and engineers, 
but most members of these professions 
had never heard of the firm. This is not 
surprising, since Kauffeld makes a point 
of anonymity in his firm's work. It spe- 
cializes in secret work for government 
agencies that it will not even name, and 
for industries that are supersensitive 
about protecting the secrecy of their 
manufacturing processes. 

Kauffeld's business is organized dif- 
ferently from that of most design firms. 
He practices engineering under his own 
name, and signs all professional con- 
tracts as an individual. He then assigns 
the jobs to one of four corporations of 
which he is sole stockholder and the 
principal officer. This complies with the 
New York State law prohibiting the cor- 
porate practice of engineering. 

The chief corporation, Devenco Ser- 
vices Division, provides the financing 
and administration for the Chemplant 
Designs Division, Research and Devel- 
opment Division, Devenco Services Di- 
vision and Devenco-Utah Division. 

Kauffeld organized his business this 
way in order to ''exploit the strength of 
both private and corporate ownership 
while sidestepping the shortcomings of 
each." He gains the advantage of mak- 
ing decisions as an individually owned 
firm while being backed up by the man- 
agement skills of a corporate staff. And, 
not insignificantly, Kauffeld can take ad- 
vantage of the tax benefits from the cor- 
porate equity and capital gains laws. 


Systems Firm Buys 
Consulting Engineers 


Hill, Ingman & Chase, a 78-year-old 
consulting engineering firm in Seattle, 
works in joint-venture with three other 
engineering firms, and is also part of a 
large computer-oriented organization in 
Californa. Hill's engineering work cen- 
ters in the municipal field, and is one 
of four firms, jointly called Metropolitan 
Engineers, that is responsible for pollu- 
tion abatement in Lake Washington and 
Puget Sound, and for the design and 
construction of metropolitan Seattle's 
sewage facilities. 

Hill, Ingman & Chase affiliated itself 
with URS Systems Corporation of San 
Mateo in order to “fulfill the needs of 
our clients for a constantly broadening 
scope of services in connection with our 
Urban Engineering and Development 
Field.” 

Also, as William Chase, Hill’s execu- 
tive vice-president said, “As a firm 
grows, so does its value. Therefore, if 
ownership is to stay strictly or nearly 
within a firm, only the wealthy, not nec- 
essarily the best qualified, will be able 
to rise to top management positions. 
We do not feel that this is in the best 
interests of the staff or the clients." 

URS specializes in computer applica- 
tions for physical and engineering sci- 
ences, urban planning, management 
and economics, and the usual range of 
education, defense and industry that 
software specialists get into. 

URS describes its corporate policy as 
follows: ‘To devote a major portion of 
our professional activities to work which 
improves the quality of man's physical 
and social environment. And to main- 
tain a straightforward, humanistic rela- 
tionship with people — staff, clients, 
shareholders, and the general public.” 

Hill is only one of several companies 
in URS. It is a wholly owned subsidiary, 
and joined URS through an exchange of 
stock. Hill's officers are also officers in 
URS, and sit on the board of directors. 
URS acquired another design firm last 
February when the Ken R. White Com- 
pany of Denver joined it. White is de- 
scribed as the largest engineering-ar- 
chitectural firm west of the Rockies, and 
has offices all over the U.S. as well as 
in Rome and Saigon. 


Boston Firm Plugs Into 
Conglomerate's Finances 


Metcalf & Eddy, Inc., engineers with 
headquarters in Boston, Mass., is a 
70-year-old firm with a staff of 500. It 
offers the usual engineering services in 
water, foundations, sewage, refuse, and 
military, but in 1961 it opened a Plan- 
ning and Renewal Department compris- 
ing regional planning, community plan- 
ning, and urban renewal. 

In September, 1967, Bangor Punta 
Corp., acquired Metcalf and Eddy. Ban- 
gor is a financial organization that de- 
scribes itself as a ‘‘unique conglomerate 
. . . With 63 percent of its earnings de- 
rived from two of the fastest growing 
industries in America: Leisure Time and 
Public Security. The first stems from 
the changing economic status of the 
American consumer; the other from 
America's social problems." 

Bangor relieved M & E of опе of its 
major problems: how to expand a pro- 
fessional business that had outgrown 
its financial structure. It required work- 
ing capital in excess of $2 million, and 
had been told by its bankers that it was 
too small to obtain public stock owner- 
ship, so it looked to join a financial or- 
ganization. By joining Bangor, Metcalf 
received ''the complete freedom from 
being on a banker's note.” And, it also 
looks forward to the financial security 
of being able to acquire other firms in 
order to diversify its engineering or 
planning services. Bangor, in turn, got 
two things from Metcalf: increased 
earnings, and a new, prestigious classi- 
fication for its list of groups — Profes- 
sional Services. 

Harrison P. Eddy Jr., M & E's presi- 
dent, says that the firm has complete 
independence from the conglomerate in 
areas of professional practice. He also 
predicts that most professional engi- 
neering firms will eventually have to be 
incorporated, for which legislation will 
have to be updated to permit the cor- 
porate practice of architecture and en- 
gineering. 
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Scientific cost control and scheduling by 
construction managers affects building design. 
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As construction management steadily expands the 
range of its services, the volume of work naturally in- 
creases. Some of the expansion reduces the over-all 
services provided by architectural and engineering 
firms, some of it affects the contractors and package 
builders. All of it presumably benefits the clients, or 
else they would not continue to turn to construction 
managers for more jobs. 

A construction management firm serves in a pro- 
fessional capacity as advisor to a building owner to 
insure that he gets the best available facilities for his 
requirements at the most economic cost in the short- 
est possible time. The manager stands poised mid- 
way between contractor and architect to balance the 
art and science of building design with the availability 
and cost of the best materials and construction tech- 
niques. 

To function most effectively, a construction man- 
agement firm must be a professional agent of the 
client. Since many management firms are also con- 
tractors, the inevitable conflict of interest charge is 
leveled at such firms if they also bid or negotiate a 
construction contract for a job on which they serve 
as consultant. Many contractors and clients preclude 
this situation by prohibiting a construction consul- 
tant from bidding. 

General contractors move easily into construction 
management because they use the experience and 
skills gained in one field to good advantage in the oth- 
er. There is no equipment to buy, except office equip- 
ment and time-sharing on a computer, and the key 
staff is already trained and on the payroll. So the con- 
tractor sells his management knowledge for a fee, 
and without even trying can convince the client that 
for future contracts he is available to change hats 
and become a contractor again. 

Management consultants also turn their attention 
to construction management because they possess 
the managerial skills and are accustomed to com- 
puter programs such as PERT and CPM. Although 
these firms did not have construction experts before 
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they moved into this new field, they could hire them 
to round out the management team. Some manage- 
ment consultants do not try to assume expertise in 
construction, and limit their services to computer 
programming and finanacial analyses of their cli- 
ent’s requirements. 

Consulting engineers switch easily into construc- 
tion management because of their construction, com- 
puter, and business experience. One firm that lists it- 
self as engineers and construction consultants, 
McKee-Berger-Mansueto, Inc., is involved in man- 
agement work on more than $2 billion worth of con- 
struction a year with a professional staff of 150. The 
10-year old firm offers feasibility studies, cost esti- 
mating, specifications writing, economic studies, 
computer scheduling, and project management. 

Bolt, Beranek & Newman, Inc., which started as an 
acoustics and noise control consultant 20 years ago, 
expanded into other engineering fields and then into 
construction management. To do this, it bought a 
small firm called Construction Projects Manage- 
ment, Inc., with a client list of owners, architects and 
engineers, and general contractors. 


Management Starts With Predesign — Construction 
managers unanimously say that the ideal time for 
them to be hired is before the owner retains a design 
firm. This enables the owner’s construction consul- 
tant to focus the objectives of the owner and trans- 
mit the requirements to the design architect. It also 
enables the consultant to establish the limits of size, 
facilities, and materials that the designer can use 
without exceeding the budget. 

The managers can also analyze the owner’s needs 
for raising finances, site location, space and process 
requirements, and the type of architectural and engi- 
neering services. To operate these complex services, 
a construction management consultant has to hire 
executives, systems engineers, financial analysts, 
computer programmers, architects and engineers. 

Potential building owners turn to construction 
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managers for a variety of reasons. Large corpora- 
tions that have their own in-house construction and 
real estate groups may not need consultants, but 
companies without construction expertise do. They 
need help because of the increasing complexity of 
technology in buildings; because of the difficulty of 
integrating project financing with the other needs 
of business capital, because investors demand an 
owner be more precise in analyzing building pro- 
grams, and because an owner has to have close coor- 
dination when there are several projects at various 
stages of development in a master plan. 

To give the construction management companies’ 
view of this business, P/A talked at length with Tish- 
man Realty & Construction Co., a leading consultant 
that entered the field with 60 years experience as an 
owner-builder. 


Selling Construction Management 


Two years ago, the architectural profession was 
startled by a 20-page insert in a Sunday edition of The 
New York Times entitled “The Skyline Makers." In 
it, Tishman Realty and Construction Co., Inc., stated 
its case for marketing its talents as owner-builders. 
Tishman claimed that “neither architects, general 
contractors nor real estate consultants can indepen- 
dently supply sufficient total information to compose 
a complete integrated [building] package," and pro- 
posed that developers should turn to owner-builder 
organizations that could offer their expertise 
through the relatively new business of consultant- 
contractor. 

“The consultant-contractor considers his client’s 
project as though it were his own and acts according- 
ly. For this he receives a fee, as benefits his respon- 
sibility, his unique combination of development, con- 
struction and real estate skills, and the substitution 
of his clients project for one of his own.” Tishman of- 
fered to share 70 years of building experience in 
building services commonly considered within the 
realm of the architect, engineer, real estate consul- 
tant, owner and financier and many others. Among 
the services are: 

ш Evaluate site selection. 

ш Relate the needs of the market place to the project. 

ш Evaluate type and size of building for major 
users. 
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Evaluate their ability to finance the building. 
Recognize the architects’ problems as related to 
aesthetic considerations. 

Reduce costs through their intimate relationship 

with building and material product suppliers. 

A knowledge and respect of the subcontracting 

field. 

Project completion on time, through scheduling 

and coordination of building trades. 

ш Contribute a knowledge of tax laws, zoning regu- 
lations, building codes and the jurisdictional pat- 
terns of the unions. 

m Supply a purchasing leverage as a large buyer of 
construction materials and services. 

B Advise on the current availability of sources of 
mortgage loans. 

ш Contribute a knowledge of long term building 
operation and maintenance. 

After listing the above services, Tishman queried, 
* But, you may ask, don't top-flight architects and en- 
gineers feel uneasy about an ‘outsider’ looking over 
their shoulder, so to speak? Isn't there a danger of 
professional jealousy and conflict of egos? Surpris- 
ingly enough, the answer to both questions is a re- 
sounding ‘No.’ ” 

Whether egos or economics are concerned, a seg- 
ment of the profession does feel the architectural 
function is being encroached upon by the increasing 
success of owner-builder and consulting-contractor 
organizations such as Tishman. 

P/A interviewed Joseph Newman, vice-president 
in charge of Tishman Research Corporation, and Jo- 
seph M. Leonte, vice-president in charge of archi- 
tectural liaison, to find out if the architects’ concern 
is valid. 
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The Contractor as a Professional — “We have found 
that an architect is willing to work as part of the 
project team," says Newman, “because a builder in 
the team brings the realization of his objectives much 
closer, and makes his task easier. He is certain that 
the job will be produced at the price intended. When 
architects work without the contractor in a profes- 
sional capacity, they risk the successful achievement 
of their major objective." 

The negotiated project in which the owner concur- 
rently enters into a contract with a contractor 
(sometimes called a project manager or a consultant- 
contractor) and architect is increasingly common on 
major projects. With this contract, a fixed schedule 
of fees related to the anticipated cost of the proj- 
ect is agreed upon. The contractor provides advice 
and consultation with the owner and the architect 
during the development of the plans. Budget cost es- 
timates for the construction of the building, accept- 
able to the owner and the architect, are then deter- 
mined. The contractor oversees the bidding process 
on the owner's behalf, and supervises field construc- 
tion. This provides consulting service by the same or- 
ganization that will ultimately be accountable for 
work in the field. 

The difficulty in adapting such a procedure for gen- 
eral use is that very few general contractors are cap- 
ably staffed to fulfill this comprehensive service, 
Newman claims. 

Under the present system, an architect estimates 
but does not guarantee cost when he undertakes a 
project. If it comes in over budget, it is sometimes ne- 
cessary to redesign the project, which is a laborious 
and costly procedure for everyone. One of the most 
significant benefits in the consulting contractor rela- 
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tionship is his continuing, day-to-day availability of 
construction knowledge that allows the architect to 
make knowledgeable decisions, based upon accurate 
cost information and current construction practice. 


End of the General Contractor? — “It is inevitable 
that the general contractor on large projects, as we 
know him today, will disappear within a decade," says 
Newman. “Не will become a professional, the same as 
the architect and engineer. If the contractor markets 
his services professionally, the competition is placed 
on the subcontracting specialists who do the actual 
work.” 

In the conventional procedure, the lowest bidder is 
awarded the contract for a predetermined building 
method. In a more sophisticated tender, such as advo- 
cated by Tishman, the tradesman’s judgment is sol- 
icited prior to and during bidding. He is invited to 
evaluate procedures and methods in light of his own 
trade expertise. “We do not know it all,” says New- 
man. “If the subcontractor has another way, we are: 
in a position to listen and make a cost-benefit evalua- 
tion. This gives the project team more options by 
which to make decisions.” 

In a sense, this is practicing the performance ap- 
proach, whether or not performance specifications 
are used. The architect, under the traditional ap- 
proach, selects in good faith what he believes is best 
for a particular job, although it may not prove the 
best solution in the market place. For example, a sat- 
isfactory solution to a construction problem may not 
work in a particular city in the spring of 1970, be- 
cause of a shortage of certain tradesmen. “Why 
shouldn’t a subcontractor who comes up with an al- 
ternate suggestion that gives equal performance be 
allowed to switch his approach to accomplish the 
same design objective?” asks Newman. 

For example, this means that the subcontractors 
may use a system installed by available carpenters 
instead of one that comes under the jurisdiction of un- 
available lathers to erect a wall system comparable to 
that specified by the architect. Tishman requests sub- 
contractors to make alternate and unit price bids, so 
that if a change is necessary a dollar value can be at- 
tached to it. By having options covered by unit prices, 
they do not have to decide until the last moment 
which method will be the most favorable. This allows 
them to take advantage of regional conditions and 
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other opportunities to make substitutions that will 
not conflict with job performance. 

Usually, the architect is reluctant to be opportun- 
istic and make such changes. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of cost as it is of the architect’s unfamiliarity 
with the ever-changing negotiating, bargaining, pur- 
chasing, and strategy of the market place, says New- 
man. 

On the other hand, if the architect is part of a team 
with a consultant-contractor, he can easily avail him- 
self of this information. He has the further advan- 
tage of being able to approach the consultant-con- 
tractor with new design concepts in order to test 
their feasibility, in terms of cost, prior to including 
them in his design. The effect is synergestic. 


Scope Drawings — Under the usual system of trans- 
mitting instructions to the builder through working 
drawings, details, materials and construction meth- 
ods: are frozen at an early stage of the drawing. This 
often affects flexibility of action to take advantage of 


opportunities that may arise later. 

Performance drawings may be an answer to this 
problem. The realization of a true performance draw- 
ing will not be possible until the industry uses per- 
formance specifications and evaluation procedures 
which it has been reluctant to adopt. The possibility 
does exist, however, of producing drawings that list 
only pertinent characteristics such as wall thickness, 
exterior finish, sound and fire rating, and allowing 
the contractors to build with the best available meth- 
ods to suit these specifications. 

There are two ways of evaluating new or improved 
materials or systems. One is to negotiate a price for 
the proposed work with a subcontractor, and the oth- 
er is to negotiate a deal with the product producer, 
neither of which the architect is in a position to do. 
But this can be done by the construction consultant 
acting as agent for the owner. Also, a progressive 
owner-builder such as Tishman can subsidize the cost 
on its own projects or write it off as research and de- 
velopment, if the long-run benefits are likely to be 


CONFUSING AGENT WITH INDEPENDENT CONTRACTOR 


The distinction between agent and inde- 
pendent contractor has been one of the 
architect’s biggest crutches in evalu- 
ating his professional status in relation 
to the construction contractor. Most ar- 
chitects assume that these terms are 
mutually exclusive, and erroneously 
conclude that builders as independent 
contractors cannot possibly be bound 
by the conflict of interest ethics of an 
agent (or professional, since these two 
terms are interchangeable). 

Actually, the architect is an ‘‘inde- 
pendent contracting agent''! 

The terms “‘agent”’ and ‘‘independent 
contractor” are not mutually exclusive. 
Warren Seavey, one of the leading legal 
experts on the subject of agency, wrote 
in The Law of Agency: "A servant is 
normally one who gives personal service 
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as a member of a business [and is] sub- 
ject to control by the employer as to his 
physical activities. 

"An agent may be a servant or not a 
servant. An agent who is not a servant 
is one type of independent contractor. 
There are other types of independent 
contractors who are not servants. 

"For agency purposes, anyone who 
contracts for, or contracts with, the 
principal other than as a servant is an 
independent contractor. . . . In other 
words, there are two kinds of independ- 
ent contractors — those who are agents 
and those who are not.” 

Once this antiquated distinction is 
set aside, an interesting question arises 
concerning not only the status of the 
architect vis-a-vis the building contrac- 
tor, but, more important, the potential 


of the architect as a building contractor. 
Because, if the architect believes that 
he can successfully avoid conflicts of 
interest while serving as both an econo- 
mist and architect, then why not also 
accept the possibility of having the ar- 
chitect act as his own building contrac- 
tor on a professional basis? 

Architects accept without hesitation 
the notion that an architect can design 
and build his own buildings, since, as 
both principal and agent, he can never 
be in a conflict of interest with himself. 
And many architects cleverly use this 
basic principle to avoid charges of un- 
professionalism by accepting as their 
fee a part interest as owner of a project. 
This ploy really kills two birds with one 
stone since they also avoid the contin- 
gent fee limitation. 
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beneficial. This is a perfectly legitimate procedure 
in business, but the architect does not have these 
prerogatives. The economics of architectural prac- 
tice do not allow him to enter into very much re- 
search into products. This effectively cuts off archi- 
tects from experimenting or quickly evaluating alter- 
nate materials. 

A building is the most efficient laboratory for test- 
ing new methods, materials, and techniques. The 
manufacturers’ recommendations are derived from 
laboratory experiments, which for the most part are 
useful but are not as valuable as experience in the 
actual building. 

It is obvious that subcontractors are not capable 
of working out all of the labor saving potentials in 
their first use of a new material or technique. A sys- 
tem that on paper is supposed to save 30 per cent may 
actually save only 2 per cent. But this does not mean 
that the system is bad, cautions Newman. 

The architect is in no position to ascertain if the 
system was treated fairly or with disdain by the sub- 


contractor, although he is invariably held account- 
able for the end result. 

In effect, the architect is held responsible for the 
human frailty of viewing anything new with suspic- 
ion. Tishman uses incentives to induce the subcon- 
tractor to make things turn out well when it judges 
the probability of success to be good. It also encour- 
ages subcontractors to go into competition on new 
concepts, and selects favorable regional climates to 
introduce new construction methods. The architect, 
on the other hand, may be in a hostile climate for a 
new idea because of political, labor, or other problems 
of which he is unaware, because he lacks means of 
evaluating trade conditions. 

One alternative to this problem is the “scope draw- 
ing.” This is a drawing that shows the basic criteria 
to be fulfilled. It gives the basic relationships permit- 
ting the builder to take an inch or two off a room 
when this is to the builder’s best interest. It does not 
permit him to make changes in access or egress. Nor 
does it permit him to take away from the general feel 


So if an architect's professional in- 
tegrity can be preserved by such legal 
technicalities and also be restrained un- 
der such circumstances by the mere 
economic assumption that he will cer- 
tainly protect his own money in the proj- 
ect, then why not accept the possibility 
of constructing equally valid protections 
where the architect is also the builder 
on a project he designed for a private 
client. If, for example, an architect is 
commissioned to design and build a 
building for a fixed fee independent of 
its cost, where, then, is the conflict? If 
no conflict exists, the architect should 
be permitted to act as an independent 
contracting agent for his building. 

The rub here is this: Many argue 
that as soon as architects are permitted 
to act as building contractors in limited 
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situations, the rules of the market place 
will begin forcing them into competition 
on fees and probably require them to 
guarantee prices. In addition, the archi- 
tect would probably be forced to bid for 
design-build commissions. And then 
Pandora's box would truly be open. 

It remains to be seen whether these 
rebuttals are adequate in a rapidly 
changing environment that continually 
questions the efficiency of today's 
competitive bidding practices. At least 
the architect should no longer smugly 
assume that it is presumptively unethi- 
cal to be an independent contractor. 
And if the architect makes it over this 
hurdle, perhaps the next step is to ask 
why the architect cannot maintain his 
professional integrity when he builds 
his own design for a client. The problem 


| 
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lies in the AIA's inaccurate interpreta- 
tion of the concept of agency, which Ob- 
ligation 2.1 of the AIA's Standards of 
Professional Practice states is the basis 
of the “architect's relation to his cli- 
ent." Yet in Obligation 2.5, the Stan- 
dards take a view far more restrictive 
than required by the law of agency: “Ап 
architect shall not accept any compen- 
sation for his professional services from 
anyone other than his client or employ- 
er." The law of agency generally states 
that no conflict of interest can- exist 
where the principal has full knowledge 
of the agent's sources of profit in the 
transaction regardless of the source. 
Certainly, within this basic constraint, 
it should be possible to permit an archi- 
tect to design and build without loss of 
his professional status. — P.B.F. 
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of the building’s exterior appearance, nor does it per- 
mit too much modification in the basic nature of the 
cube or rectangular shape of the building. The builder 
cannot significantly change acoustical or environ- 
mental conditions beyond certain limits. 

What it does permit is changes in details, in meth- 
ods of connection, and in detail relationships. It does 
allow a wall’s composition or materials to be changed 
providing it does not affect its performance. 

The consultant contractor can suggest to the 
building team that, for example, window sizes be in- 
creased 2 per cent, or that the module be increased 
within reason. The building team also has the option 
of changing details that permit it to sidestep the dis- 
advantages of being locked into a particular sequence 
of construction by the design. In essence, a scope 
drawing keeps construction flexible throughout the 
course of building. 


Building Code Variances — “We can be helpful to ar- 
chitects in obtaining code changes because we are on 
the firing line," says Leonte. “Building department 
people have a sensitivity toward cost reduction, par- 
ticularly in today’s age where rental housing is so im- 
portant, and is a function of the cost of the building.” 

“A team effort is essential to fight for code 
changes," Leonte asserts. If you have a persuasive 
argument, predicated upon an imminent project, the 
building department will give you a quick answer if 
you demonstrate to them that they would be holding 
up construction of a building that is contributing to 
the revitalization of the community. 


The Government — Governmental agencies — both 
Federal and State — are beginning to be bothered by 
the fact that they are paying more than necessary 
for their buildings, and some agencies are seriously 
thinking about using construction consultants. One 
diffieulty in doing so is the compulsory stipulation 
that all jobs must be competitively bid. But this can 
be managed, as is illustrated by the way one particu- 
lar project, a university library partially funded by 
Federal funds, was handled. 

The general contractor serving in a professional 
capacity as the university's construction manager 
arranged for the university to enter into direct con- 
tracts with individual contractors for the perform- 
ance of the work described in the plans and specifica- 
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tions prepared by an architect and engineer. 

АП contracts were awarded on a standard bidding 
procedure satisfactory to the Federal Government. 
The construction manager worked with the univer- 
ity's architects and engineers during the design of 
the buildings to assure economic construction that 
was consistent with functional and aesthetic require- 
ments. 

The construction manager also assembled docu- 
ments for construction bids, solicited bids, negoti- 
ated with the successful bidders, prepared contracts 
for signatures, employed personnel, prepared sched- 
ules, controlled and supervised work in progress, and 
negotiated the final settlement of claims. The general 
contractor serving as construction manager also fur- 
nished cost accounting, and processed subcontractor 
requisitions and other papers required for payments 
and supervisory and administrative work customar- 
ily performed by the general contractor. 

Before the job was bid, the contractor worked with 
the architect and engineer soliciting suggestions, 
ideas, and new systems from the subcontractors. 
Worthwhile subcontractor ideas were incorporated 
either through a performance specification, or by 
adding them to the bid documents. Contractors with 
different systems that accomplished appreciably the 
same result were thus able to bid against each other. 
The result was that the low bidder was awarded the 
contract without subsequent evaluation. 

Drawings and specifications were made sufficiently 
flexible to allow several alternatives before bid docu- 
ments were sent out. This was a variation of per- 
formance specifications that complied with existing 
laws of public bidding. 

“The government now has a great opportunity," 
says Newman, “of coming up with enabling legisla- 
tion to encourage this type of approach if it can't be 
done in most cases under existing legislation through 
administrative edict." 


Market Place Design — “Being a pioneer and an in- 
novator sharpens us. We take a fresh look at every 
building. We are not afraid of being first because this 
is part of the competitive process. If you do every- 
thing the same, you may never know whether or not 
you are getting the maximum from any particular 
technique. For example, if a town always builds in 
concrete and no steel gets into the town because steel 
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“Turner City 1968”': a composite rendering of thirty-three projects illustrates the 


firm's diversity of construction in one year. 


Turner Construction Company Prefers to Build For a Fee 


Madison Avenue helps companies to 
spread into new markets or expand cur- 
rent business through the adroit use 
of words. It often coins new phrases or 
adapts old ones to put a new image on 
a product or service. Classic examples 
are the euphemistic change from coffin 
to casket, and undertaker to mortician. 
It also works in the construction in- 
dustry. 

Turner Construction Co., one of the 
larger contractors in the building (not 
process) field, advertises its services 
for the Turner Management Contract, 
and tells of the virtues of a manager 
representing an owner on a construction 
project. The "terminology management 
contract" is close kin to construction 
manager or consultant, but is quite a 
different service. What Turner now ad- 
vances under a new name is the familiar 
negotiated, or cost-plus-fee, contract 
that supplied 75 per cent of Turner's 
estimated $300 million revenue in 
1968. 

Turner's brochure states: ‘‘Under the 
Turner Management Contract, the build- 
er works for a fee. He guarantees the 
building's total cost, and the owner ben- 
efits from whatever savings might ac- 
crue as the builder proceeds in actually 
executing plans. The builder's profit 
motive under such a contract is satis- 
fied when the fee is established. There's 
nothing to be gained by cutting a cor- 
ner, or substituting less than specified 
materials. Instead, his motive is quality 
and owner satisfaction. The builder, in 
effect, becomes the owner's construc- 
tion manager: his interest is to build a 
high-quality building fast, and for the 


lowest cost. Builder and owner's inter- 
ests are one and the same.” 

The same brochure explains how the 
service assures strict cost control: ‘‘The 
Turner Management Contract does not 
sacrifice the cost-saving features of the 
bid system. Individual subcontracts for 
major portions of the work are awarded 
on a competitive bid basis. Experience 
shows that some changes are inevitable 
as a building progresses, and that over- 
all costs do vary slightly. Under the 
Management Contract, the builder is 
paid a fixed fee, and the owner pays 
only the actual net cost for any changes 
he makes.” 

However, Turner does perform 
straightforward construction manage- 
ment contracts, and last year took on 
the task of managing construction of the 
Birmingham-Jefferson Civic Center in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Since this is a 
major construction project estimated at 
$34 million, P/A asked the owner why 
it hired a construction management 
firm. 

The owner is an independent author- 
ity composed of citizens who volunteer 
their services. The chairman, A.S. Lacy, 
said the authority had no staff, and it 
needed the guidance of a consultant so 
that it did not have to depend solely 
upon the expertise of the architect and 
general contractor. 

The architect, Geddes, Brecher, 
Qualls & Cunningham, the Philadelphia 
firm that won the design competition 
for the civic center, made the original 
suggestion to hire a consultant, but the 
authority took a year to make up its 
mind to do so. The stumbling block to 


One of a series of advertisements placed in 
Business Week magazine by Turner. 


agreement was that committee mem- 
bers believed in the local Southern tra- 
dition that the architect should perform 
necessary supervision of the construc- 
tion and be in a position to control 
costs, and that a consultant would 
duplicate this obligation. 

However, the Sydney Opera House 
debacle loomed ominously in members' 
minds, and they finally agreed to a 
consultant. 

Turner's contract called for it to pro- 
vide a contract budget for the project, 
and when drawings and specifications 
were available it prepared a definite 
cost estimate. After this, the construc- 
tion manager administered a cost con- 
trol program for the design, tendering, 
and construction phases of the project. 
This necessitated Turner working with 
the architect and his consultants in 
order to assure that all design work met 
with the budget and design require- 
ments. Turner also made comparative 
cost studies for using alternative con- 
struction materials. 

By the time Turner started work, the 
design of the buildings was well along. 
Turner's first estimate exceeded the 
budget, so it began to work with the 
architect on changes that would reduce 
the cost. One major change concerned 
the seating, which was changed from 
curved rows to straight rows so that the 
precast concrete shelves supporting the 
seats could be manufactured at less 
cost. George Qualls, the architectural 
partner in charge, says that the recom- 
mendations did not compromise his de- 
sign, and complimented Turner on its 
help. 
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is more costly, how do you know that the cost of con- 
crete has not been inflated to the point where it is only 
an iota less than steel? It would be natural to do so,” 
says Newman. 

“When Tishman builds, the architectural, struc- 
tural and mechanical systems are not predetermined 
by any individual or profession without regard to the 


” 
market place. Planning the Project ————— — — —* 


5 : (Lummus assists the client) 
Materials Manufacturers — Materials manufactur- 


ers are branching out. They are in the real estate and 
commercial building business. They have acquired Selection 
major ownership in home building firms, and are also . and 
involved in urban renewal. How are they going to Fa e 
build? Are they going to use the consultant-contrac- qi soak, 
tor or the architect in their building ventures? New- 
man predicts that they are going to use both on their 
team. But if they develop their own competence, 

A : Arrangements 
where is the architect and the consultant-contractor for 
going to be? At present, the producers do not say þe- 


Preliminary 
cost estimates 
and completion 

schedules. 


and Lummus 
define scope of 
the project and 
establish specific 


financing. 


cause they still depend upon architects to write 
manufacturers' names into specifications, and con- 
tractors to use their products in an effective and effi- 
cient manner. 

Newman’s view is that with producers getting into 
building, with government getting involved with pro- 
fessionals in urban revitalization, and with contrac- 
tors turning professional, there are more and more 
people, including sophisticated owners, who will af- 
fect the architect's decisions. 


What Does the Architect Do? — “There is not a 
Tishman building on which we have not retained an 
architect, engineer, and attendant professionals," 
says Leonte. 

*We do not pretend to have their capabilities, but 
we can enhance their capabilities by optimizing their 
potentials through introducing them to the practi- 
cal and economic aspects of building. 

*No one has taken the architect's job away," says 
Leonte; “we have simply made it easier. Most archi- 
tects who have worked with us, agree with us. 

"Certain of the key architectural offices in this 
country have worked both ways: with construction 
managers and without. You will find that many archi- 
tects assume the posture that best suits their client. 

“Tf the architects can develop the competence to 
perform the function of the consultant-contractor or 
to manage the construction of a building, the owner 
who wants this competence will take advantage of it. 
The point is that this competence is necessary and 
desired. Who provides it or how it is obtained is sec- 
ondary. 

*With the growing needs, the problems in our so- 
ciety, and the complexity of building, there is no 
doubt in my mind that we have to work as partners on 
a team. But, in general, this has not happened." 
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availability 
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labor. 


Maximizing 
use of local 
engineering and 
construction 
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Turnkey’s Age-Old Threat 


Package building by any other name would still 
sound far from sweet to most of the architectural 
profession. The other names most commonly used 
include design-construct firms, single responsibility 
contracts, and turnkey operators. For a long time, 
the buildings produced by these operations were con- 
sidered inferior, and were equated in quality with 
mail-order prefabricated buildings that litter indus- 
trial parks and line the sides of highways. 

Times have changed, however, and design-construc- 
tors have shown that they can successfully marry 
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Performing the Project ——————————————————————— ¢ 


Plant is 
now complete. 
Operational tests 
are conducted. 
Client operator 
personnel are trained. 
Client receives: 
operating manuals 
testing manuals 
drawings 
specifications 
purchase order 
index 
Job close-out 
report is 
prepared. 
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Lummus statement of comprehensive services: “By assigning total project responsibility 
to Lummus for the study, evaluation, and planning activities and the subsequent 
engineering, procurement and construction phases, a better means is provided for 
achieving a successfully operating plant at the earliest completion date, and within 


budgetary requirements." 


economy with quality. Even this observation may not 
be quite correct, because the old selling line “We can 
build cheaper” is not used by the major package firms 
any more. Instead, they point out that they can build 
faster, which, of course, interests a building owner 
who can start drawing rental or production income 
earlier than is possible with separate design and con- 
struction contracts. 

Economies are available through package deals, 
but the savings do not necessarily get passed along to 
the client. Many of the arguments put forward by the 
package builders, such as better purchasing power 
through buying large shipments of materials or 
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products, also apply to general contractors who 
stand to make the same savings. So, unless the client 
is paying for the job on a cost plus percentage or fee 
(which the package builders seldom do), he does not 
get too much advantage from that inducement. 
Design constructors make a formidable showing 
on the annual listing of top design companies com- 
piled by Engineering News-Record. In a May 1968 
list of 47 design constructor firms, the top one grossed 
$1,363,000,000, the lowest grossed about $30 million. 
It is not clear how much of the income is derived solely 
from design work, since the firms report their vol- 
ume of design and construct together with design-on- 
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ly contracts at their in-place value. Nevertheless, the 
total of general building and manufacturing plant 
design that did not get to consulting architectural of- 
fices is quite significant. 

Most of the design construct work is for industrial 
clients who have a hard-nosed approach to the finan- 
cial aspects of a contract. These clients do not re- 
spond to the claims of professional integrity that an 
architect can give to a church committee or a local 
school board. Hence, an industrial client warms to 
the idea that if a $5 million building is to be paid out 
in 10 years, he can gain $250,000 if a builder can com- 
plete the project six months earlier than some ad- 
visers thought possible. 

The only builder who can make such guarantees is 
a company that works so closely with the design firm 
that it can start site work long before the working 
drawings are completed, and at the same time not 
worry about the additional costs that may occur if 
the designer makes changes in the plans. This is the 
type of cooperation that exists within a desiga con- 
struct firm, and this is what makes the package at- 
tractive to businessmen. 


Accurate Estimating Wins Clients — Package build- 
ers offer expertise in estimating because their own 
construction departments prepare estimates from 
the design group’s preliminary drawings, and later 
can confirm this in the working drawings. Since many 
design construct firms also take on design-only com- 
missions or serve as general contractors for jobs 
they did not design, they have a good opportunity to 
compare the accuracy of their estimating skills with 
other firms. 

Many are proud of their estimating records, and a 
little skeptical about the efficiency of estimates 
drawn up by consulting architectural firms. They say 
that architectural firms frequently underestimate 
the true cost of a project by as much as 40 per cent. 
When estimates are too far out, an architect’s office 
costs rise considerably because the client demands 
the building be redesigned to meet his budget. With 
package builders’ estimating skills, the estimated 
cost averages about 7 per cent under the final cost. 

There may be an ethical implication in architects’ 
estimates being so far from the true cost of construc- 
tion. If a client assigns a sum of money for a project 
and the architect knows that his design cannot be 
built for that money, he may be tempted to tailor the 
estimate to fit the budget. Then, when the construc- 
tion bids come in much higher, the client may be so 
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Night view of a desulphurizing plant 
designed and built by Braun. 


Braun Owns $3.5-Million 
Computer and R & D Centers 


C.F. Braun, package builder, owns a 
$1.5-million dollar data processing cen- 
ter and a $2-million research center. 
With more than 1100 professional and 
administrative personnel, Braun's ser- 
vices include conceptual design, ‘‘archi- 
tect engineering" [sic], project manage- 
ment, consulting research and develop- 
ment, and field construction. The firm 
offers both the separate services of en- 
gineering and design, project manage- 
ment, construction or consulting, and 
research as well as complete services 
for any project, "including process 
units, buildings, roads, and utilities." 
Braun's annual business totals $100 
million, more than 90 per cent of which 
derives from planning, engineering, and 
constructing large industrial projects in- 
cluding administration buildings, cafe- 
terias, and control buildings. The other 
10 per cent is in consulting, economic 
studies, research and development. 
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PACKAGE BUILDERS 


committed to building the project that he will raise 
the additional financing. 

So the package builder offers the client a faster job 
and a more accurately estimated design. It also offers 
services that many architectural offices cannot pro- 
vide. Because of the large size of its operation, the de- 
sign builder has in-house consulting services that 
range through financing advice, site selection, mar- 
keting analyses, soil testing and construction man- 
agement. Furthermore, many package builders are 
part of a large parent corporation that offers consid- 
erably wider services. 


Profit vs Fee — Relations between the architectural 
profession and the integrated design-build firm have 
been, to say the least, uncordial. Twelve years ago, 
when the AIA Package Deal Committee first met, 
some members said, ‘‘Let’s outlaw these dealers and 
build a legal framework around them that will put 
them out of business.” 

But one committee member, Vincent Kling, was 
more realistic in recognizing that “the package deal 
operation is filling a sort of vacuum for which we our- 
selves were perhaps responsible. Maybe we have been 
blind to our opportunities.” 

In the last decade, the influence of the integrated 
design build firm has grown, and the architect may 
be still blind, or at least suffering from poor vision, 
to the opportunities for combining design and con- 
struction management in a single professional or- 
ganization. The arguments put forward by archi- 
tects against the design-build firm center around the 
assumption that it is unethical to combine the design 
function with building construction. By this, they 
mean a conflict of interest must exist when a designer 
not only selects the materials and equipment, but also 
negotiates or bids for the construction, and pur- 
chases the labor, materials, and equipment for resale 
at a profit to the owner. Thus, the design-build firm 
“makes a profit” instead of a fee, and will bid for de- 
sign commissions along with construction contracts. 

Certainly, the growth of the design-build firms 
strongly suggests that many clients prefer the de- 
sign-build firms’ comprehensive service to the ser- 
vices of the professional architects. From this, it ap- 
pears that the client may be accepting the design- 
builder as one type of professional. 

The companies reinforce this belief by maintaining 
professional standards and offering consulting ser- 
vices equal to non-building firms. However, their 
view of the future of the architectural profession is 
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EAST BIMINI 


LEGEND 
Г wancrove ro remain SAND DUNES TO REMAIN 


Е FILL 


Conglomerate’s Turnkey 
Rehabilitates Offices 


Rust Engineering, a package builder 
that is a division of Litton Industries, 
recently acquired Barber-Cooper As- 
sociates, architects and planners. The 
acquisition brought 40 professionals to 
Rust's "general planning" staff of 20, 
thus enlarging the company's potential 
markets. The planners and architects 
are already working on several large- 
scale projects, including a total rede- 
velopment study for the Island of 
Bimini, a railroad relocation study for 
seven railroads for the Civic Center Au- 
thority of Birmingham, Alabama, and de- 
sign of several “planned communities” 
near Birmingham. 

Rust recently announced another new 
and expanding service, called Opera- 
tion Face Lift. For what it believes is a 
potential billion-dollar market, Rust will 
buy and rehabilitate old office buildings. 
The move is seen as “offering a huge 
potential for designers, constructors, 
and building supply and equipment 
manufacturers." 

In addition to architecture and plan- 
ning services, Rust offers an unusually 
interesting range of other professional 
services, including analytical reports 
in systems engineering, economic re- 
search, market studies, plant layout 
studies, and site evaluation as well as 
construction and engineering manage- 
ment and air and water management 
(for clients' problems with waste dis- 
posal, water supply and pollution con- 
trol). 
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U.S. Mint, Philadelphia, designed by Parsons in association with Vincent Kling 


Package Builder Hires ‘Name’ Architects 


Two design construct companies re- 
portedly earn over $1 billion annually; 
one of these is the Ralph M. Parsons 
Co., with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
Seven subsidiary companies located in 
the U.S., Europe, and Asia contribute to 
the total income which comprises de- 
sign construct contracts, design only, 
and construction only contracts. Be- 
cause Parsons is a private company, it 
does not divulge its income. However, 
within the industry, the word is that 
revenues total more than $1 billion. To 
handle its large volume, Parsons em- 
ploys 3800 architects, engineers and 
scientists, and a field force of several 


thousand that varies with the work load. 

In addition to the usual planning, en- 
gineering, procurement and construc- 
tion services, Parsons offers its clients 
operation/maintenance systems analy- 
sis, human factors engineering/person- 
nel activities evaluation, training aids 
and technical manuals. So, for ad- 
vanced technological projects, such as 
aerospace facilities and missile silos, 
Parsons can design the facilities and 
teach clients’ staff to operate them. 

Parsons also designs buildings, but 
usually in association with a consulting 
architectural firm. It applies its wide 
experience in designing industrial proc- 


ess plants to gain contracts for hospi- 
tals, airport terminals, and broadcast- 
ing buildings. Usually, Parsons selects 
an architectural firm to associate with 
on a design contract and offers the team 
for the client's approval. A subsidiary of 
Parsons, Parsons-Jurden Corp., of New 
York City, specializes in metallurgical 
facilities, so it was suited for designing 
the New United States Mint in Phila- 
delphia. For this contract, Parsons 
designed the processes апа invited 
Vincent Kling to design the building. 
Similarly, it associated with Minorou 
Yamasaki for the Civil Air Terminal in 
Dahran, Saudi Arabia. 


Architect Designs and 
Builds Economical Schools 


Not all design-build companies are 
large, but, to survive, they must be effi- 
cient. One small company founded by 
an architect, Marshall Erdman & Asso- 
ciates, Madison, Wis., builds schools for 
as little as $13 per sq ft. The cost, of 
course, is guaranteed with the initial 
contract, and much of the economy is 
obtained through prefabrication of stan- 
dardized components. Erdman works to 
a 4-ft module with 9-ft-high ceilings, 
and if a school board demands too many 


Green Tree Elementary School, West Bend, Wisc., designed and built by Marshall Erdman 


variations from his standards he will 
recommend the board to a local archi- 
tect and a competitive bid contract. 
Construction costs can be kept low 
by bulk buying components or products 
for a whole year’s work at one time. 
Since most of the firm's work is schools 
and medical buildings, it is not too dif- 
ficult to purchase items, such as hard- 
ware or windows, that will suit all the 
projects in one year. Another economy 
accrues through manufacturing units in 


a shop so that workmen perform site 
work at 90 per cent efficiency com- 
pared with conventional field construc- 
tion of 40 per cent or less efficiency. 
In the dual role of designer and con- 
tractor, Erdman can control costs, and 
his goal is to control 70 per cent of the 
cost of materials in a project. To achieve 
this, subcontractors will have to order 
products such as air-conditioning units 
through Erdman's warehouse even 
though the sub takes the profit. 
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not warmly appreciated by that profession. Many of 
the principals of package firms seriously believe that 
architects will have to integrate with contractors 
or construction consultants within the next decade. 


The Architect as Agent — To assume that the de- 
sign-build operation is always going to create a con- 
flict of interest is to misread agency law concepts. 
Agency law does not require that an agent only re- 
ceive his compensation from the principal (as the 
AIA Standards of Professional Practice erroneously 
state). Rather, the agent is bound to disclose his 
sources of income other than from the principal, and 
if the principal consents, no conflict of interest can 
exist. For example, if a design-builder agrees to work 
for a fixed fee plus costs, it is very difficult to say that 
he is not an agent with a duty to account for any oth- 
er profits. If this agency relationship were not as- 
sumed, then the design-builder would have no such 
duties. In brief, there are certain situations where it 
is essential for the design-builder to be a professional 
agent, but other situations exist also. 

The core of the architects’ argument against the 
design builder is actually based more on economic 
competition than on ethics. The architect mistakenly 
assumes that his self-serving Standards of Profes- 
sional Practice are a code of ethics when actually they 
are more like the trade restrictions of many nonpro- 
fessional as well as professional associations. So far, 
the architectural profession has not asked an outside 
organization to compare quality of services of the 
design-builder with those of the separate architect 
and builder. Instead, the architects have only reacted 
defensively to the sting of lost commissions resulting 
from successful design-build competitors. 

Another bitter pill that architects must swallow is 
knowing that many design builders enjoy their repu- 
tation because they consistently produce quality fa- 
cilities in a professional manner. Many of them en- 
joy a large number of repeat clients. 

To the relief of the architectural profession, the 
package firms at present only want the big jobs. That 
leaves 80 per cent of the profession in firms no larger 
than five men to work on the multitude of small 
commissions. But what will happen when the giants 
multiply and run out of large scale projects? Will 
they start scrambling for the “crumbs”? Or will they 
pick up small jobs just to keep the staff together no 
matter if there is a profit or not? 

From among the numerous design-construct compa- 
nies, P/A has selected a few to illustrate the size and 
resources of the firms competing for architectural 
contracts. 
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An ammonia plant designed and built by 
Lummus recalls the imagery of the Me- 
tabolists and Futurists. 


Lummus Offers Wide 
Range of Services 


The Lummus Company, employer of 
more than 4000 engineers, scientists, 
technicians, and administrators, is an 
international engineering and construc- 
tion organization with 15 offices and 
subsidiaries around the world. Lummus 
mantains a $10 million inventory of 
tools and construction equipment and 
has world-wide procurement ability. 
Lummus clients are drawn from the 
chemical, agricultural chemical, petro- 
leum and petro-chemical, food and 
pharmaceutical, metallurgical, pulp and 
paper, synthetic fibers, resins, and 
plastics industries. The company works 
on a variety of contractual bases, rang- 
ing from turnkey lump sum to cost-plus. 
Of most interest to architects, however, 
is Lummus' list of services, including: 
master planning, conceptual and feas- 
ability design, engineering development 
and research, commercial and financial 
planning and assistance, construction 
management services, and total project 
execution. 
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CORPORATIONS 


OF CITIES 


With services from pre-design through 
design, manufacture, and construction, 
corporate giants such as General Electric 
and Boise-Cascade will revolutionize 

the building industry. 
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The Humble Oil Company, General Electric, West- 
inghouse, Kaiser, Walt Disney Productions, and 
Alcoa are a few of the corporate and conglomerate 
giants that are committing tremendous amounts of 
capital to help create new cities and renew old ones. 
These corporations have joined the package builders, 
consulting engineers, management consultants, re- 
search firms, large A-E firms, and independent con- 
sortiums of experts, such as Stewart Udall’s Over- 
view group, (p. 45, MARCH 1969 P/A) in the compe- 
tition for the environmental design field. 

So it is not only the “new professional" educated in 
the nonarchitectural disciplines, described earlier in 
the issue, who will create the environments of the fu- 
ture, but another group with much larger capital and 
expertise in management and marketing. 

The new corporate master builder seeks, through 
both internal expansion (hiring of architects, plan- 
ners, and real estate experts) and external acquisi- 
tions of already successful builders, to erect whole 
new cities or cities-within-cities that will be built and 
wholly owned by the corporation. 

Government has already indicated that corpora- 
tions would compete for contracts to build 250,000 to 
350,000 low-cost housing units a year. George Rom- 
riey, Secretary of HUD, said last March that corpora- 
tions such as Alcoa, GE, US Steel, Boise Cascade and 
Fruehauf Corporation could act as possible contrac- 
tors. 

Earlier in this issue, Frank Hotchkiss, an architect 
with TRW, explained that some of the efforts of the 
new professionals are being applied to changing the 
rules of the game, which means changing the gov- 
ernmental and fiscal policies that predetermine 
what, why, where, and when the urban process, ar- 
chitecture, and the building industry gets changed. In 
the following pages, P/A reports on several of the 
directions giant corporations are taking in their ef- 
fort to participate in the building industry on a grand 
scale. But at least one corporate giant, GE, has, for 
the moment, decided to expend its efforts in getting 
the rules changed — specifically, Federal and state 
legislation governing land developments (see follow- 
ing pages). 


Industrial Homesteading — A GE analysis revealed 
that profits are too small and costs too high for mas- 
sive community development, and many businessmen 
evidently agree. Industrial lobbyists such as the non- 
profit committee for National Land Development 
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Policy, comprising builders, bankers, and sociolo- 
gists, are now pushing the Nixon Administration for 
approval of the Industrial Homestead Act. The new 
act, which is meant to stimulate the building of new 
towns by private corporations, resembles the Repub- 
lican party’s Homestead Act of 1862, which provided 
for the allotment of unoccupied public land to home- 
steaders on the payment of a nominal fee after five 
years residence. Under the 1969 Homestead Act, as 
described by Joseph Timan, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and President of Horizon Corporation (de- 
veloper of large communities in the Southwest) : 
“Industry will acquire title to the land on which it 
builds plants. Individuals and developers would ac- 
quire title to the land on which they build houses. The 
new cities thus created would be favored with tax in- 
centives, government contracts, and Federal build- 
ing programs.” 

The new act seems to call for a system of public 
land ownership as exists in the Soviet Union, where 
ownership of all land by the government permits city 
planners to draft comprehensive plans for develop- 
ment of large open spaces. But what is now begin- 
ning to occur in the U.S. is that, instead of city 
planners or government planners drafting com- 
prehensive plans for new cities, corporations are 
attempting, through legislation such as the new 
Homestead Act, to assume that position. So far, little 
has been done to prevent corporations from carrying 
out and enforcing their idea of what a new city should 
be — even without fancy legislation or the Govern- 
ment giving land to them. 


Will Industries Move Out of Cities? — The commit- 
tee estimates the initial government outlay of mon- 
ey, in addition to the donation of public land, would 


be $50 million for planning, site selection, and build- 
Continued on page 154 
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. BASIC SHELTER 
DOLLAR 


For basic shelter, Boise 
Cascade offers the following: 


BOISE CASCADE BUILDING 
COMPANY, formerly R.A. 
Watt Co., which builds on-site 
residential homes. 


. PERMA-BILT ENTERPRISES, 
INC., part of Boise Cascade 
Building Company. 


. URBAN RENEWAL 
Projects in: 
€ Boston 
€ Baltimore 
Indianapolis 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Harlem 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Greater Los Angeles Area and 
San Francisco Bay Area 


A 


DISCRETIONARY 
SHELTER DOLLAR 


For secondary homes, Boise 
Cascade offers the following: 


OFF-SITE CONSTRUCTION 
1. Kingsberry Homes 
(factory-built homes). 


2. Kingsberry West Division 
(formerly called Com- 
ponent Division). 


MOBILE HOMES, TRAVEL 
TRAILERS, specialty 
vehicles, buses, etc. 

Divco Wayne Industries, Inc. 


RECREATIONAL LANDS 
AND LAND DEVELOPMENTS. 
1. Lake Arrowhead 
Development Co. 


2. Pacific Cascade Land Co. 
3. United States Land, Inc. 
4. Princess Cruises. 


(NOTE: Shelter gross sales 
in 1967 were over $200 
miliion; in 1968 they were 
over $315 million; Boise 
Cascade projects a 2096 rate 
of increase in 1969). 


Vertical Diversification: 
From Trees to Houses 


If relatively small corporations of de- 


sign-builders threaten the professional 


ethics and standards of architects, how 
is the next generation of architects go- 
ing to respond to future giant pre-de- 
sign, design, manufacture, and builder- 
conglomerates? The profession has not 
long to decide, because in March 1969, 
Boise-Cascade Corporation (BCC), a 
billion-dollar conglomerate and largest 
manufacturer of single-family houses in 
the country, announced it was merging 
with Ebasco Industries, Inc., another 
giant conglomerate that owns three 
large design-construct companies (see 
p. 145), a management consulting 
firm, and manufacturing апа utility 
companies. 

If this proposed Boise-Ebasco merger 
is realized, it would be among the more 
spectacular of such unions — possibly 
on a par with Luckman’s prophetic leap 
into the Ogden Corporation. Although 
the issue of professional ethics is not 
involved in the Boise-Ebasco merger, as 
it seemed to some to be in the Luckman- 
Ogden move, the former has perhaps 
more bearing on the future of architec- 
ture than the latter. 

Since 1957, when it was organized 
as a combination of three ailing lumber 
companies, the Boise-Cascade Corpora- 
tion has expanded into the ‘‘shelter’’ 
and land development markets. With 
27,000 employees and seven major 
markets or corporate divisions, Boise- 
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Boise's discretionary dollar shelter group builds prefabs . . . 


Cascade started with a management 
orientation to stay in lumber-related 
fields, beginning with paper products, 
then on to packaging, then to building 
materials made of wood, then to hous- 
ing, and recently, through acquisition of 
an urban renewal contractor, to urban 
redevelopment. But along the way di- 
versification fever struck, and BCC 
bought a recreation company, an office 
products company, and several others, 
so that, today, its products range from 
urban renewal projects to funeral 
coaches. 

The growth from a $34 million to a 
diversified, billion-dollar corporation 
has been accomplished primarily by 
mergers and acquisitions of companies 
already well established in markets 
Boise sought control of. BCC does not 
want to be pigeon-holed as a conglom- 
erate, however. Robert V. Hansberger 
quixotically explained how Boise found 
itself in unrelated fields: “If you grow 
into things that are akin to something 
you are already in, the ends of the 
growth are more and more diversified.” 

Boise entered the field of recrea- 
tional land development in 1967 with 
the acquisition of the United States 
Land Company, the ‘‘water-oriented”’ di- 
vision, specializing in the development 
of lakefront resort communities near 
metropolitan areas. In the past four 
years, U.S. Land has developed five rec- 
reational communities with a total of 
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10,500 acres. In addition, Boise pur- 
chased the Lake Arrowhead Develop- 
ment Company, a real-estate firm sell- 
ing unimproved lots around Lake Ar- 
rowhead where the company owns a golf 
course, a public water system, several 
hotels and other buildings. 

BCC also acquired Kingsberry Homes, 
a manufacturer of prefabricated homes 
with factories in Alabama, lowa, and Vir- 
ginia. This subsidiary has been de- 
scribed by the Equity Research Associ- 
ates as a leader in developing standard- 
ized components and systems and using 
a wide range of materials, designs, and 
building techniques. 

In 1966, Boise-Cascade acquired a 
50 per cent interest in the R.A. Watt 
Company, a residential home builder 
with $36 million in gross sales on 2800 
units in 1967. Watt's volume makes it a 
direct competitor of such major com- 
panies as Levitt and Kaufman & Broad. 
In addition, Boise complemented the 
Watt operation by purchasing an inter- 
est in Perma-Bilt — a large tract home 
developer in the San Francisco area. 
R.A. Watt now expects to expand opera- 
tions nationally, depending on whether 
management can obtain its share of 
massive Federal subsidies for the indus- 
try. Raymond A. Watt, chief executive 
officer of the R.A. Watt Company, is 
awaiting Congressional confirmation of 
his appointment as an Undersecretary 
of the U.S. Department of Housing and 


And its basic shelter group builds traditional houses. 


Urban Development. 

In 1966, Boise decided to capitalize 
on the unexplored black market by ac- 
quiring a black construction firm to per- 
form urban redevelopment work in the 
nation's ghettos. Accordingly, the bro- 
chure of Winston A. Burnett Construc- 
tion Company of New York, Inc., pro- 
claims: “We believe that the construc- 
tion industry can wage and win the war 
within. We believe that the construction 
industry, in concert with and supported 
by a morality that discards outworn con- 
cepts of incompetence and second-class 
citizenship, can replace such outmoded 
ideas with partnership, joint venture, 
and brotherhood in solving the problem 
of our urban centers.” 

With building materials, building 
products and components, and manu- 
facturing technology all under one roof, 
Boise has the opportunity, long awaited 
in the home-building industry, of stan- 
dardizing components and turning it 
into a true manufacturing industry. With 
the rising costs of skilled labor and ma- 
terials, the shortage of labor, a de- 
pressed economy and tight money, and 
with the already crucial need for new 
housing construction, small builders 
will be hurt. At the same time, giant 
corporations that have the financial re- 
sources to introduce new technology 
and standardized components that will 
eventually drive out the older and 
smaller companies. 
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ing the infrastructure of each new city. Since the 
government would designate sites, this would offer 
continuing economic advantages to industry, because 
it would eliminate many of the cost considerations of 
seeking new plant sites. Corporations require incen- 
tives (which amount to subsidies) before they will 
undertake large-scale city building projects and be 
assured of a minimum 15 to 20 per cent return on 
capital within four or five years. 

If the new Homestead Act is passed, the result 
would be a mass exodus of industries and people from 
the already tax-poor cities, leaving the inner city to 
rot. Government incentives, such as the ones pro- 
posed in the act (as well as in the Department of the 
Interior’s multiple use policy; see page 158), would 
simply mean that the Government had decided to give 
tax-payers’ money to the middle and upper classes to 
help them escape the cities. The low-income wage 
earners would remain, since they are already rent 
poor and would not be able to buy, let alone build, 
their own houses outside the city and commute to 
work. 

Timan has recommended that the new cities should 
be completely preplanned and built in sparsely settled 
areas of the country, supposedly “to divert a large 
share of the exploding urban population away from 
the crowded, slum-ridden older cities, giving them 
time to heal themselves and rebuild for the 21st Cen- 
tury." But if Government money and private money 
is spent on the new cities, who will be the healers of 
the old ones? 

Instead of using their systems technology to deli- 
cately orchestrate a systematized surgery to save ex- 
isting cities, a few corporations want to get out. Nev- 
ertheless, many remain. Monuments to corporations 
are changing the city skylines and are fortified by 
cultural and architectural moats that protect them 
from the cancerous growth of the slums. 
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GE Quits City Building 


In February of this year, The General Electric Com- 
pany announced the dissolution of a corporate divi- 
sion, called the Community Systems Development 
Division, set up in 1964. Based in Los Angeles, a staff 
of 12 architects, planners, and related professionals, 
headed by architect Albert Trevino, had explored for 
two years how GE could enter the land development 
business by building several cities. 

The document reproduced here represents nearly 
the entire text of a statement sent to P/A by General 
Electric that is intended to explain the company’s 
motivations for both entering and quitting the field of 
city building. It is an excellent example of the modern 
corporation’s thoroughness, both in the scope of the 
work carried out, and in giving important work to 
“new professionals" such as Trevino. 

In the light of this document, GE is presumably 
lobbying in Washington to get the rules of the land 
development game changed. Some of the recommen- 
dations in the following text, if Congress were to en- 
act them, seem rather ominous. One is that corpora- 
tions should have the right of eminent domain — а 
right which, traditionally, has been jealously guarded 
by governments, and one that, if granted to corpora- 
tions such as GE, might in some ways make that cor- 
poration more powerful than the states of Texas, 
California and New York combined, since GE’s an- 
nual corporate expenditures, over $8 billion, are about 
equal to the expenditures of all three states. 

These are some negative features of the document. 
However, as a summary of land development and the 
problems facing our urban centers, the document is 
unquestionably revealing. 


Summary of General Electric’s Planned Communities 
Study — Acutely conscious of the growing problems of 
the urban environment and the increasing need for more 
and better housing, General Electric, three years ago, 
announced a new Community Development Division to 
undertake land development on a city scale. After an 
appraisal of the situation at the time and under existing 
circumstances it seemed that this was a reasonable 
direction to take, for the following reasons: 

New construction represents a major market for 
General Electric products, and there was great concern 
for the future prospects of the industry. 


MAY 1969 P/A 


Building had been оп a plateau for тоге than а de- 
cade during a time of unprecedented prosperity. Hous- 
ing was not maintaining its share of spendable income. 
Potential home buyers did not consider new housing a 
good value compared to vacations, boats, cars, and 
many other things. 

The development and construction process failed to 
meet market demands and customer expectations due 
to a number of factors, including rapidly rising land 
cost: wasteful land use resulting from unrealistic zoning; 
archaic and non-uniform codes, which prevent the use 
of cost-saving materials and methods; runaway wage 
rates in the building trades; tight money and rising in- 
terest rates; and ever-increasing taxes. 

The highly fragmented character of the building 
industry itself, combined with the before-mentioned 
roadblocks, made innovative design and effective cost 
reduction all but impossible. It was a situation to chal- 
lenge the technical, financial, manufacturing, marketing 
and management capabilities of the largest companies. 

It seemed entirely reasonable that a systematic ap- 
proach to planning and phasing the construction of a 
new town from scratch could result in substantial sav- 
ings in initial capital investment as well as reduce per 
capita cost of community services. 

Perhaps a company such as General Electric could 
undertake the long-term development of a prototype 
community offering so much better environmental values 
as to set a pattern for future urban growth. But, whatever 
was done must be accomplished on a sound business 
basis and return profits equal to, or better than, the on- 
going business operations of the company. 

We diligently pursued our homework, and, with this 
background, began with a nationwide market study to 
identify potential sites where a new town of 100,000 or 
more could feasibly be developed over a 20-year period. 


MAY 1969 P/A 


In addition, we developed a Critical Path approach to 
creating a city from raw land to completed development 
in the most efficient fashion, and undertook a study and 
comparison of housing construction techniques; partici- 
pating in a contract with the Department of Defense to 
develop new concepts for improved military housing 
[see JUNE 1968 P/A]. To permit rapid financial and 
market analyses and to make valid comparisons and 
projections for potential new town sites, we created a 
very sophisticated computer program. 

Having developed the tools to work with, in what is 
popularly called the “systems approach,” it was quickly 
established that for a new town to be viable it required a 
balance of industry, commerce, and housing to provide 
employment opportunities, economic undergirding and 
low per capita tax costs. Also, a certain minimum size 
was necessary to support a public transportation system 
and all other desired municipal services in health, edu- 
cation and security — 100,000 population or more, re- 
quiring 10,000 to 15,000 acres of land. 

To achieve completion in a reasonable time (20 years) 
required an atypical confluence of factors leading to 
rapid population settlement, i.e., new university, new 
industry, or new government facilities. The site location 
must be in a favorable political jurisdiction, free of oner- 
ous zoning constraints to insure marketability at a re- 
quired rate. The site should be within 45 minutes com- 
muting time to an existing city of over 1 million popula- 
tion; within 30 minutes of a jetport; within 20 minutes of 
a university; have excellent access by highway, rail and 
water, have ample water supply and good draining; and 
topography and geology which does not unduly inflate 
development costs. 

Coincident to building a solid body of knowledge and 
criteria to optimize opportunity for successful develop- 
ment, a total of more than 30 potential sites were care- 
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fully inspected and analyzed. Only three or four were of 
sufficient interest to warrant intensive effort toward land 
assembly and organization. Unfortunately, for reasons 
beyond our control, the first project has yet to materi- 
alize. Failure has been due to various causes, ranging 
from political difficulties, to broken agreements, to the 
unaffordable cost of suitable land having the necessary 
qualifications. 

Building a new city from start to finish on the scale 
contemplated has not been done by any private develop- 
er. Most all attempts are foredoomed to failure unless 
very unusual conditions exist in relation to the ownership 
and control of land, or institutional financing is obtained 
for 100 per cent the land and development cost. The 
latter can be obtained only by sacrificing a major share 
of equity and profit. 

Long-term development incurs high risk and long- 
term payout, which must be offset by low-cost land or 
special financing — both now difficult to obtain. To have 
any chance of benefiting from the values that he creates, 
the developer must control a large land area, and that in- 
volves carrying charges of no less than 10 per cent to 
12 per cent per year compounded (without taking into 
account current inflation of 4 per cent annually). To stay 
even, land must double in value every five years. The 
scheduled marketing rate is critical to profitability and 
any short-fall will bring financial failure, as so many 
community developers have already experienced. 

Projects of a city scale require large front-end invest- 
ments for seven or eight years; move into a profit position 
about the tenth; return investment in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth; and throw off most of their profit during the final 
7 years of a 20-year program. It is patently a complex 
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undertaking and to be pursued only when all factors are 
favorable. 

There are also many problems beyond the control of 
private enterprise and which depend upon governmental 
action for solution. Until there is progress in this sector, 
new communities will not rise and flourish. It just makes 
sense that the power of eminent domain must be granted 
to private corporations or to State Development Corpora- 
tions, in order to assemble land in the right location, and 
to take advantage of existing and planned public invest- 
ment in highways, waterways, water work, sewage dis- 
posal facilities, airports and railways. 

Perhaps something similar to urban renewal must be 
created, whereby land is assembled, master-planned, 
zoned and resold at a write-down to private builders by 
a local development authority. Tax restraint must be ex- 
ercised to relieve the financial burden on the developer 
in the early stages; taxes can then be raised on a gradual 
basis after actual improvements are put in place. 

At state level, legislation must be created that will per- 
mit the developer to retain a measure of control over 
planning, zoning, and community services for an agreed- 
upon development period, so that a dissident group can- 
not thwart financial planning or the very concept itself. 
States must establish grant and loan funds that can be 
used to match Federal funds in such areas as water, 
sewer and transportation systems. Physical structures 
and facilities should be provided which support public 
services in the community, i.e. town hall; fire, police sta- 
tions; and schools. 

Without a favorable political climate and without a 
way to circumvent the land speculators, community de- 
velopment on a city scale will succeed only under the 
special conditions surrounding the Irvine and Newhall 
Ranches, Leitchfield Park, and Columbia. Their success- 
es are based upon low-land cost or unusually favorable 
financing. 

Since our exhaustive study has indicated that the spe- 
cial conditions for success do not now exist, the develop- 
ment of new cities has been assigned a very low priority. 
General Electric, however, will continue to maintain an 
avid interest in this complex field and, should the proper 
combination of conditions ever occur, our involvement 
in the building and development of city-size projects 
could be reactivated. 
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Alcoa’s 180-acre projected development of Century City in Los Angeles. 


Alcoa Subsidiary Looks For Government Turnkey Housing 


Alcoa, with its feet in aluminum produc- 
tion and its arms reaching out into 
real-estate developments constructed 
as much as possible with aluminum, is 
categorized as a vertically diversified 
corporation — one that has broadened 
its potential market by promoting its 
products. But Castle & Cooke, on the 
other hand, with capital investments in 
both real estate and macadamia nuts, is 
categorized as a horizontally diversified 
corporation — one that has combined a 
number of dissimilar ''markets" or 
products under one central manage- 
ment. Both types of corporations justify 
the enormous capital outlays involved 
in land development as a means of 
broadening the total corporation’s mar- 
kets, testing and advertising products, 
and as immediate image-builders for 
the corporation as a whole. 


Alcoa, through its subsidiary, Alcoa 
Properties, Inc., currently involved in 
projects under construction in 11 differ- 
ent cities, regards its land development 
projects as a means of promoting the 
uses of aluminum in construction — 
with an eye, of course, on sizable future 
income-producing real-estate holdings. 

Its most ambitious project so far is 
Century City in Los Angeles, a 180-acre 
development that will eventually include 
more than 40 high-rise buildings hous- 
ing a residential population of 12,000, 
and a working population of 20,000. 
Started in 1961, Century City is now 
about 25 per cent completed. 

Recently, Alcoa announced that it 
was expanding its involvement in cities 
by forming another new subsidiary, the 
Housing Corporation of America (HCA), 
in cooperation with two developers from 


Miami, Fla. HCA will join with local and 
Federal Government agencies in the 
Government-sponsored turnkey low-rent 
housing program. Under the program, 
private developers and builders — HCA 
has a general contractor all lined up to 
do the work — build housing that is sold 
to the Government when finished and 
then rented out to poor families. One 
of the few programs to cope with the 
lack of decent low-rent city housing, the 
turnkey program's popularity with Alcoa 
is easy to explain. As John D. Harper, 
Alcoa's president, put it: ''Alcoa's con- 
viction is that real estate investments 
represent not only a sound diversifica- 
tion among activities which attain the 
company's primary goal of optimizing 
opportunities for profit and growth, but 
is an important approach to the fulfill- 
ment of its social obligation as well.” 


Townhouses on shore of artificial lake in Westlake Village, designed for American-Hawaiian by architect Richard Leitch and Associates. 


Steamship Company Builds Lakeside Village 


Steamship companies are also diversify- 
ing into construction markets. Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Company has 
spread into real estate with a new di- 
vision, American-Hawaiian Land Com- 
pany. At Westlake, California, 38 miles 
northwest of Los Angeles, they are 
building Westlake Village, formerly the 
Albertson Ranch, a 12,500-acre “city in 
the country," having a projected popu- 
lation of 70,000 and scheduled to be 
completed by 1980. 

Westlake Village is tantalizing ‘‘clean 
industries" to bring an employment 


base to this community of homes rang- 
ing in price from $28,000 to $74,000, 
and ranging in styles from ''Cape Cod" 
to ''Martinique'' and ''early California.” 
Westlake's marketing strategy is to sat- 
isfy the desire for different styles of 
homes, including ''contemporary,"' ''tra- 
ditional,” "Spanish," and ‘something 
special" —''Westlake has them all." 
Many industries have already made the 
move to Westlake: Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Bunker-Ramo Corporation, State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, and IBM Corporation. 


Like most developers, American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship needs substantial 
seed money, and the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America bailed the 
project out of financial trouble in De- 
cember 1968 with an investment of $50 
million. Prudential supplied $30 million 
in cash and assumed the existing debt 
in excess of $20 million. Through this 
investment, Prudential has acquired a 
50 per cent equity interest in Westlake 
Village, and gained, through the acqui- 
sition of real assets, an additional hedge 
against inflation. 
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Disney to Build Experimental Community of Tomorrow 


The generating economic core for new 
towns may be an industrial complex or 
unspoiled land that would attract future 
suburbanites. Or it can be a financially 
successful amusement park, especially 
if you happen to own Disneyland. Walt 
Disney Productions, Inc., has lately 
gone into the land development busi- 
ness through its subsidiary, WED Enter- 
prises Inc. (the initials stand for Walt 
E. Disney). WED's staff includes archi- 
tects, engineers, designers, and "'tech- 
nical craftsmen." WED proposes to 
build an Experimental Community of 
Tomorrow, EPCOT, in Florida as a 
"showcase of industry in the relaxed 
atmosphere of family fun.” 

EPCOT is strategically located in the 
center of the nation's number one tour- 
ist state. The new city will be designed 
and built by the same ''imagineering" 
team that created California's Disney- 
land and will contain an industrial park, 
a residential complex of many scales, a 
jet airport, and an amusement park. 
This 43-sq mile parcel (twice the size 
of Manhattan Island) will contribute an 
estimated $150 million in sales taxes 


annually. This would be 17 per cent of 
the total revenues collected by the State 
of Florida. 

The Disney Team — composed of 
"imagineers," and massive available 
capital — has designed a ‘‘showcase for 
American industry at work." Designed 
so that visitors can look behind the 
scenes at experimental laboratories and 
computer centers, EPCOT's industrial 
complex is nothing more than a market- 
ing and advertising media for big corpo- 
rations, presenting their products and 
their corporate image to millions of po- 
tential customers each year. 

Another recent venture of WED En- 
terprises is Mineral King, a recreational 
resort development in the valley of the 
Sequoia National Forest, north of Los 
Angeles. Although conservationists are 
protesting the rape of 20 square miles 
of publicly owned virgin forest given to 
the “imagineers’’ by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, supposedly to ‘‘meet the public 
need by developing an all-year recrea- 
tional program consistent with the 
area's natural beauty" and profit for 
Disney Productions, they have little 


"American-Alpine" village proposal by Disney for Mineral King Resort. 


chance of stopping the development. 
The reason is simple: WED Enterprises 
has added a new member to the Disney 
Team — the United States Government. 
The Department of the Interior has a 
"multiple use policy" that allows for the 
development of forests for recreational 
purposes. The policy allows private de- 
velopers to erect a few scattered camp 
sites and pavilions on publicly owned 
land, but the master plan for Mineral 
King calls for a $35 million recreational 
resort complex for 1000 guests, restau- 
rants, small shops, a conference center, 
and indoor/outdoor recreational units. 
Donn B. Tatum, the president of Mineral 
King, modestly termed the project “ап 
outstanding example of cooperation be- 
tween private enterprise and state and 
Federal Government agencies to meet 
an extraordinary public need." The 
State of California also welcomes the 
project because a report from the Eco- 
nomics Research Association, a consult- 
ing firm to-the Disney organization, 
estimates that the state will accrue eco- 
nomic benefits totaling $500 million 
during the first 10 years of the project. 


Manufacturer Builds City For Its Products 


Until recently, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation has only touched the con- 
struction market through its building 
products. However, the giant corpora- 
tion, with assets of about $2.27 billion, 
announced the formation of a ‘‘new or- 
ganization geared to meet the far-rang- 
ing needs of America’s new breed of 
builders — the developers of new cities 
and major urban projects.” As evidence 
that Westinghouse recognizes the new 
trend of corporations entering the build- 
ing industry, the company plans to com- 
bine the capabilities of 32 divisions "to 
provide a single source for the widest 


variety of building products of any man- 
ufacturer in the nation." Its chain of 
command is quite complex: The field 
organization is composed of corporate 
construction representatives in 27 
cities who will report to seven regional 
construction managers; these, in turn, 
are supported by construction engi- 
neers located in major market areas. 
The whole field organization will be sup- 
ported by the new urban organization 
composed of city planners, systems en- 
gineers, market planners and promotion 
and new product developers. 
Westinghouse's vice-president of con- 


struction, E. H. Seim, outlined the moti- 
vations behind the firm's move: “It 
seems clear that a new kind of de- 
veloper is emerging whose plans will 
affect thousands of acres of land and 
hundreds of thousands of people.” 
At the same time, Westinghouse an- 
nounced the acquisition of a Florida 
home builder, Coral Ridge Properties, 
Inc. The corporation will use Coral Ridge 
to help it in developing a ''Total Electric 
City" for 60,000 residents on 10,400 
acres northwest of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. Westinghouse views the de- 
velopment as an “urban laboratory." 


Baptists Hope to Compete With Corporations In Housing 


The American Baptist Convention (ABC), 
through its subsidiary, American Bap- 
tist Management Corporation, is as 
thoroughly involved in real estate man- 
agement, planning, architectural de- 
sign, and construction management as 
any of the large industrial corporations, 
contractors, or package builders. But 
because it is a religious organization, 
ABC enjoys a major privilege — it pays 
no taxes. 

The Baptists are the largest non- 
profit, sectarian sponsors of housing 
for low-income families in the U.S. For 
the past two years, ABC has been build- 
ing a corporate structure which, it 
claims, will enable it to compete satis- 
factorily and efficiently with other cor- 
porations in housing construction. 

There are more than a dozen divisions 
in The American Baptist Convention, 
including The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, with a Department of 
Architectural Services. Within this de- 
partment are three subdivisions: Archi- 
tectural Field Services, Architectural 
Research and Design, and Building 
Services. 

The Baptists have already initiated, 
developed, and supported 32 educa- 
tional institutions, 42 homes for the 
aged, 10 hospitals, and 11 children’s 
homes. They have sponsored 1944 units 
valued at $29.7 million and report that 
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First Baptist Church in Piqua, Ohio designed by Laz & Edwards, architects, Champaign, 
11. The architectural department of ABMC served as program and design consultant. 


1250 units valued at $24 million were 
"feasible projects in process." Some 
examples of their current projects are: 
a $6 million East New York Model Cities 
program to provide 232 housing units 


and the rehabilitation of 24 row houses, 
a student housing complex in Mexico, 
apartment houses in the states of Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin, and churches 
scattered throughout the country. 


Humble Builds City On 
Unproductive Gas Field 


Outside Houston, Texas, where cattle 
once grazed amidst oil derricks, two new 
cities — Clear Lake and Bayport— 
were built by the Friendswood Develop- 
ment Company, a subsidiary of the 
Humble Oil and Refining Company. 

With a combined population today of 
50,000, and a future population esti- 
mated at 150,000, the twin-city project 
was begun in 1962 as Humble’s first 
plunge into real estate. 

Friendswood was formed by Humble 
after an investment group determined 
that 23,000 acres of an unproductive 
part of an oil and gas field owned by 
the corporation should be developed by 
the corporation as a new city. The first 
problem —to create a market for new 
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Humble Oil’s Clear Lake City. NASA’s Manned Spacecraft Center is in background. 


homes — was overcome when NASA 
graciously accepted a gift of 1620 acres 
for its Manned Space Center. This land 
had been given by Humble to Rice Uni- 
versity, which in turn passed it along 
to NASA. A market was thus created for 
new houses, and Friendswood formed a 
partnership with Del Webb Enterprises 
to develop, build, and manage the proj- 
eet. However, the Webb partnership did 
not work out, reportedly because resi- 
dential designs were unsuitable, and 
Friendswood bought Webb's interest. 

About 20 industrial companies now 
provide economic support for Bayport 
and Clear Lake. The majority of the new 
industries are dependent on fuel and 
petroleum products manufactured at 


the nearby Humble refinery. Thus, the 
new complex creates new markets for 
Humble products and a market for 
Humble's real estate developments. 

More recently, Friendswood began 
another new town development by pur- 
chasing from the King Ranch, Inc. 
(which owns more than a million acres 
around the world and 800,000 acres 
near Houston alone) a one-half interest 
in 78 sq miles of wooded land 20 miles 
from Clear Lake City-Bayport. Friends- 
wood acts as managing partner and de- 
veloper for the new city called King- 
wood. Although Kingwood is mainly a 
bedroom subdivision, Humble promises 
to build schools, churches, a com- 
mercial center, and roads. 


Corporation Builds and Operates Private Hospitals 


Most corporate involvement in building 
is in the housing market, but the Hos- 
pital Corporation of America (HCA) real- 
ized that profits can be made from an- 
other building type — hospitals. 

HCA is a new organization under pri- 
vate ownership, operating from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, which has acquired a 
number of existing hospitals, has two 
more under construction, and eight 
others planned. As part of their com- 
prehensive operations plan, full archi- 
tectural services are provided for all 
projects. These services include design, 
construction, equipment, and furnish- 
ing of new facilities or the remodeling 
and expansion of existing facilities. 


HCA will buy or build clusters of hos- 
pitals, large and small, within a radius 
of 75 to 100 miles, so that the more 
elaborate facilities of the large member 
hospitals are made available to the 
small ones. Limited-service hospitals 
are planned for locations where a spe- 
cial demand exists. Not only are the re- 
sources of the group used to a greater 
extent, but the combination of institu- 
tions makes possible the purchasing of 
supplies in large quantities, pooling of 
information, centralization of computer 
programs, laundry facilities, and other 
large-scale services and operations. 
With this program, HCA can satisfy its 
investors and still offer financial ad- 


vantages to the patient. 

HCA's Board of Directors, headed by 
Jack C. Massey, chairman of Kentucky 
Fried Chicken, is responsible for the 
acquisition of hospitals, and for pur- 
chases, services, and other matters that 
affect the corporation as a whole. Each 
member hospital has a certain amount 
of autonomy through its own ‘‘manage- 
ment committee." The committee mem- 
bers must be HCA stockholders, and 
one member is a representative of the 
parent corporation. Apart from the Ad- 
ministrator, one of whose principal jobs 
is to represent the hospital in the com- 
munity, the other committee members 
are physicians. 


For downtown Oakland, Oceanic’s archi- 
tects designed a city center complex with 
offices, galleria, restaurants, hotel, de- 
partment store, and shops. 
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Sea Ranch Developer Spreads Into Urban Redevelopment 


Castle & Cooke, Inc., grows and sells 
pineapples (Dole Pineapple), Bumble 
Bee seafoods, sugar, macadamia nuts, 
glass, steel, machinery, and pharma- 
ceuticals, as well as houses, new towns, 
and real estate developments. Its land 
development subsidiary, Oceanic Prop- 
erties Inc., builders of Sea Ranch (MAY 
1966 P/A), is unique in the develop- 
ment business because it has access to 
Castle & Cooke's capital resources, 
which provide it with the staying power 
that long-term investments require. 
Financial strength enables Oceanic to 
pursue a number of large projects at 
one time. Currently, the corporation is 
undertaking urban redevelopment proj- 
ects in San Francisco, Oakland, Newton, 
and San Jose, as well as the construc- 
tion of new towns in Oahu, Hawaii, and 
Hamilton, California. Sea Ranch was 
Oceanic's first venture into a conserva- 
tion-oriented concept of land develop- 
ment, located along a 14-mile stretch 
of northern California coastline. ''Be- 
cause of its financial position, Oceanic 
is one of the few companies in the world 


which would undertake a development 
like the Sea Ranch," says Warren 
Haight, president of Oceanic Properties 
Inc., “Апу new, precedent-setting un- 
dertaking by its very nature is a long- 
term investment." 

Castle & Cooke's capital resources 
also enables Oceanic to bring to real 
estate development the resources to 
integrate design and construction with- 
out compromising quality. Most de- 
velopers are unwilling to invest the 
money for a complete in-house staff of 
designers, but Oceanic has a permanent 
staff of 12 landscape planners, archi- 
tects, and urban planners. ''The archi- 
tects on my staff," says Haight, ''are 
all anxious to become managers so they 
can get their hands on the throttle and 
be in on the planning from the very be- 
ginning.” Oceanic is also making heavy 
use of computers and systems analysts 
for the cash flow problems that plague 
all developers; for the San Jose project, 
a complete economic model has been 
developed by these professionals. 

A new spice has recently been added 


to Oceanic's mixture of pineapples and 
real estate with the acquisition of a 
Los Angeles-based home building firm, 
Barclay-Hollander-Curci Enterprises. 
"Money" for the acquisition was an 
issue of 425,000 shares of Castle & 
Cooke common stock and an agreement 
of additional issues depending on BHC's 
performance. (BHC is currently in the 
initial development stages of a 900-acre 
planned community in the Santa Monica 
Mountains near Los Angeles, as well as 
building houses in other southern Cali- 
fornia locations, all of which now ac- 
crues to Oceanic's expanding empire.) 

Oceanic and BHC together are part 
of the small but growing group of big 
volume builders whose ties with wealthy 
corporations are enabling them to ex- 
pand their operations from home sites 
to new towns. Although small compa- 
nies still dominate the housing and de- 
velopment businesses, the trend is run- 
ning clearly in the other direction, and 
the emergence of a housing and de- 
velopment corporation of the size of 
GM is in the cards in the future. 


I The language of systems could be expressed 
in truly unusual poetry, for things are not 
simply what they initially appear to be, but 
what they could be if properly developed. 
Shown is an image of an open system, 
developed by coating a glass sheet with 
carbon black; oil has been used to distribute 
the carbon. The oil, continuously supplied 
in uninterrupted motion, has been subjected 
to gravity. (Study by Jekabs Zvilna.) 


By Eduardo Catalano, Professor of Archi- 
tecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Talk delivered at School of Architecture, 
University of Kentucky, November 1968. 


Arnold Toynbee, in what he calls the 
third world war without genocide, says 
that the common underlying basis behind 
all the apparently multifarious revolts we 
see today is the effacement of the human 
personality produced by the advance of 
science and its application in technology. 
Depersonalization, symbolized by the 
computer, he says, is the outrage against 
which human beings are now revolting. 
“Ts it possible for us, human beings, to re- 
assert our personalities against “Brave 
New World’ without wrecking it? And, 
can we afford to wreck it? . . . If we 
wreck it, shall we not starve? Is it possi- 
ble to arrive at any compromise? 

"We cannot yet begin to see the an- 
swers to these questions," Toynbee con- 
tinues, *but we can already see that the 
answers, whatever they may be, will be 
fateful for mankind's future." 

I do not pretend to say that I see the 
answers to these questions; however, I 
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2 Structure of a City as a System: Proposed 
structural network for a new city, starting at 
the core with a simple orthoganal grid that 
grows outwardly, changing in geometry, 
dimensions, and use while preserving its unity 
and. continuity. Topological transformations 
can take place without affecting the laws of 
organization, performance, and construction 
that regulate the life and the structure of 
the system. ( Eduardo Catalano.) 


3 Plan of Building Footprint, showing 
structural, mechanical, and electrical com- 
ponents. The footprint can expand or contract, 
change spans, modules, heights and volumes, 
add or remove components, type and location 
of vertical and horizontal circulatory systems. 
It achieves for each assembly a different 
environmental quality without affecting the 
working of the system. ( David L. Pavelka, 
M.I.T., 1966.) 


ACASE 
FOR SYSTEMS 


have other questions that may help us to 
clarify the questions. 

The reason underlying the revolts we 
see today is not the depersonalization of 
man but the frustration of realizing what 
man could be and seeing what he is; of 
realizing what he could accomplish and 
seeing how he fails, in spite of abundant 
physical and creative resources. The re- 
volt is directed against the inertia of the 
insiders, those who have the power and 
the tools to shape a livable world but are 
unwilling or unable to do so. 

Let us leave the complaint about the 
loss of personalization to the social critics 
while we architects dedicate ourselves to 
building a livable world, not by fist 
wrecking it, or by compromising with the 
computer, but by mastering our new tools 
to develop an architecture of total par- 
ticipation. 

To develop such architecture you must 
start anew. Do not depend on my genera- 
tion, because we never took a stand and 
seldom had the curiosity to seek new 
frontiers. On the contrary, we took shelter 
under the banner of individualism, not to 
protect us against our depersonalization, 


but to hide our own scientific and tech- 
nological ignorance. 

We cannot ignore what has happened in 
this country in recent years as a result of 
the explosion of accumulated frustra- 
tions. One man alone challenged the pow- 
er and policies of the highest office of the 
country; students, uninspired by the old 
politics, joined their efforts in search of 
an alternative to our political process. 
Rejecting the social, political and eco- 
nomic status-quo, they demonstrated the 
power of their unity and imagination. 

But what occurred in the politics of the 
past is also happening in the architecture 
of the present. That is— nothing. The 
status-quo in both fields, politics and ar- 
chitecture, has always been disguised by 
new slogans; however, the approaches 
remain the same. Like politics, architec- 
ture has not changed in its being, but on- 
ly its face through the use of new visual 
slogans. Buildings of the last decades, 
considered outstanding examples of ar- 
chitecture by critics, are, conceptually 
speaking, merely archeological resurrec- 
tions disguised by short-lived visual slo- 
gans. 
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Status-quo architecture, always moving 
but not advancing, can be characterized 
by its social indifference and its individ- 
ualism in conception, performance and 
construction, the latter through its cus- 
tom-made “anti-processes.” I wish that 
architectural students would reject the 
ill-inspired individualisms that affect our 
present-day designs and dedicate them- 
selves to a new start of collective aspira- 
tions. 

They should reject all prejudices about 
individual human behavior and responses, 
poetry, subjectivism, depersonalization, 
and start anew on all levels, from the fun- 
damentals of sociology to the removal of 
a screw, an indispensable object in our 
technological inventory. Lévi-Strauss be- 
lieves that there must be a ground plan 
that expresses and satisfies our human be- 
havior and needs. To search for the con- 
stants of such ground plans upon which 
to base our architectural systems is, for us, 
as architects, a necessary condition, not 
only to recover our personalization, but 
also to enrich it to meet the responsibili- 
ties of our time. 

I wish for the students’ rejection of es- 
capist architecture, which is confined to 
visual changes ill-inspired by the “avant 
garde.” They should realize that lasting 
visual values cannot be conceived, but 
come as the result of all the forces that 
define the working of a system. 

I wish that architectural students 
would begin to seek an architectural al- 
ternative to status-quo architecture with 
the unity of purpose and fruitful imagi- 
nation and courage they showed in at- 
tempting to change the political process. 
They should see in architecture the faults 
they have found in politics, for both 
worlds are one and the same. The evi- 
dence of our failure as governments or as 
builders is the same; we have only to 
look at the ghettos to see it. Politics and 
architecture, with their common status- 
quo positions, are destroying each other. 
Many are revolting against this, but we 
are not. Even the pillars of the Catholic 
Church are being shaken by young 
priests: “The Catholic layman,” said one, 
“lives in a world of jets and atomic bombs 
and prays in a world of medieval magic.” 


Architecture and Social Reality 

What surprises me most is that recent 
awareness of the old ghettos has created 
in our youth a strong reaction against lo- 
cal governments, politicians, and land- 
lords, but not against other forces in po- 
sitions of social responsibility, such as 
architects and architectural education. On 
the contrary, a paradox exists. While stu- 
dents of architecture have a deep con- 
cern over present social injustices, decay- 
ing cities, the misery of slum life, and es- 
pecially the lack of decent shelters for 
housing, health, education, and work, 
they have concurrently revived the cult of 
individualism, which is in marked conflict 
with the social and technological prob- 
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4 Industrialized prestressed modular concrete 
structure for building footprint. (Weldon 
Pries, M.I.T., 1966.) 


5 How can we expand these flexible 
building footprints, so that they become 
continuous components of the fabric of our 
large and changeable urban complexes? 
(Eduardo Catalano.) 


lems they aim to solve. Such an attitude 
increases the confusion in which we live, 
for we cannot aspire to work as individ- 
uals, producing individual solutions to 
satisfy individual whims and needs 
through custom-made construction, and 
at the same time pretend to be part of a 
generation that is searching for an archi- 
tectural alternative of social and tech- 
nological dimensions. 

Because of our past neglect in provid- 
ing satisfactory shelters, and because of 
the population explosion, we face today a 
new scale; we face a problem of num- 
bers. Our collective needs are too great in 
quantity and size to attempt to satisfy 
them through small “museum pieces." 
The art gallery of yesterday has been re- 
placed today by the entire city. The new 
problems are too complex for us to pre- 
tend to contribute to their solution 
through isolated individual efforts, in- 
fested with personal mannerisms and ro- 
mantic techniques. 

Architects and architectural schools 
have been very negligent, to say the least, 
in their concern for our problem of num- 
bers. For many years, we have hidden or 
ignored our social reality. This gave us 
the impression that architecture was still 
responding to the needs of society as a 
collective body. Under such a complacent 
assumption, we, in the architectural 
schools, neglected our responsibility to 
awaken a social conscience and to search 
for the development of radical ideas in 
planning and building technology. 

In these last years, because of riots in 
the slums, the exposure of poverty, the in- 
spiration of a very few political leaders 
and the rebellion of students, everyone is 
suddenly becoming aware of our national 
priorities. The war in Vietnam will have 
to end; our strong economic and indus- 
trial resources will have to be diverted to 
a massive program of construction to 
build 10 million dwellings a year, while 
one-third of almost every city urgently 
requires total renewal. Everyone is also 
fully aware that this problem is not tem- 
porary and that the rate of population 
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growth has made urban growth and 
change a permanent problem of ever-in- 
creasing scale and complexity. 


Architect the Unready 


At this point, we have to ask ourselves: 
Are we architects ready to meet the chal- 
lenge? We are not. 

For we know that if today all the eco- 
nomic and industrial resources were put 
in our hands, if planners and urban de- 
signers were to provide us with satisfac- 
tory guidance or a structure upon which 
to build or rebuild our communities, we 
architects do not have at our disposal the 
design and technological tools to meet 
the challenge. What we have is a rudi- 
mentary design vocabulary and an ob- 
solete technology that is disguised by a 
few new cranes on the skyline parading 
as a show of new ideas in building con- 
struction. 

If we, the architects, are not prepared, 
then are our architectural schools in 
process toward meeting the challenge? I 
say no again. Schools of architecture, 
wandering in the open field, and under 
the false pretense of broadness and va- 
riety, offer random approaches to design 
that lead to individual, non-purpose, “sta- 
tus-quo" architecture. 

We should reject random approaches 
to design, for architecture can no longer 
follow the fugitive, random, and cyclic 
changes of art, moving without advanc- 
ing. Instead, we should coordinate the 
cross-fertilization of ideas and approaches, 
toward a common purpose architecture of 
community and industrial participation. 

Status-quo architecture, with its social 
indifference, is ill-inspired individualism, 
and its piecemeal research and develop- 
ment, will never be able to close the gap 
exposed by the revelation of our national 
priorities. On the contrary, the gap in- 
creases as time passes. 


Lost Chances 
My generation has failed to meet the 


challenge. You have to recognize the 
problem and formulate the basis of an 
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architectural alternative to our present 
status quo. 

In 1850, we lost the last of several op- 
portunities to consolidate an architectural 
alternative. The new voice of Joseph Pax- 
ton, with his systematized, industrialized, 
demountable, and flexible modular struc- 
tures of greenhouses, pavilions, and the 
Crystal Palace was silenced by a reaction- 
ary architecture of neo-Gothic inspira- 
tion. It was the architect of the London 
Parliament who once told Paxton to con- 
fine his work to his greenhouses and leave 
architecture to the “experts.” The archi- 
tecture of Joseph Paxton was not only a 
technological breakthrough; it was a les- 
son in the creation of an environment. It 
was the first and last example showing 
that pure poetry can also be achieved 
through the development of architectural 
systems. 

Searching further back, in the 14th 
Century, the magnificent spatial and tech- 
nological developments of Chartres and 
Beauvais were ignored in the work of 
Renaissance architects, who by their re- 
vival of Roman techniques, interrupted 
the historical evolutionary process of con- 
struction. Ever since (except for Paxton’s 
work) architecture has been deprived of 
the continuity in research and develop- 
ment so necessary for growth and evolu- 
tion away from the ills of individualism. 

Archibad MacLeish, commenting re- 
cently on the vitality of today’s social 
poetry, said, “The heart is a social organ, 
not a private one.” It seems to me that, 
when poets reflect a deep social involve- 
ment in their work, it is also time for ar- 
chitects to reject their purposeless indi- 
vidualistic attitudes and address them- 
selves to discovering the new poetry that 
can be created through an architecture of 
truly collective participation. For their 
voice is meaningless without а social 
echo. The strength and success of our ar- 
chitectural alternative may depend on 
this discovery. 

Many architects, by emphasizing indi- 
vidual solutions to satisfy individual 
needs and whims through custom-made 
construction, seem to believe that a liv- 
able world cannot be created through an 
architecture based on systematized design 
and industrialized construction. They 
philosophically reject systems before un- 
derstanding what they are and what they 
could be. Because it is difficult to dis- 
cover, along with the process of synthe- 
sis, the laws of behavior, organization, 
and construction that regulate the struc- 
ture and life of a system, it is much easier 
to design random forms that change with 
the mood of the day than to develop sys- 
tems within the discipline imposed by sci- 
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6 We should abolish forever the absurd 
divorce of understanding, knowledge, and 
activities between building designers and 
designers of building products — example: 
Modular Air-Lighting System. Plexiglass 
prototype model of duct and induced air box 
unit combined with fluorescent light fixture 
to be installed exposed within structural 
coffers. (C. Long; W. Burch; R. Bailey; 

J. Scott; J. Sheehy, M.I.T., 1967.) 


ence and technology. Even poetry, our 
last sanctuary of freedom, has its own 
laws of organization and performance. 
Hidden, within the freedom of its form, 
there are clear structural systems where 
the persistency and universalization of 
ideas, the symmetry of sounds, the 
changes of words and vowels are essential 
elements in the creation of the poetic dra- 
ma. Systems in poetry today constitute an 
important part of advanced studies in the 
field of linguistics. 


Life-Change-Systems 
The essence of a system is life and its ca- 
pability to change, to adapt itself to new 
demands. Architectural systems are not 
based on sterile patterns, but on cohesive 
design ideas that provide ever-changing 
organization of spaces and building com- 
ponents. When well conceived, their new 
language could be expressed in truly un- 
usual poetry, for things are not merely 
what they initially appear to be, but what 
they could be if properly developed. 

There are several misleading beliefs 
that still handicap the acceptance and de- 
velopment of systems. One is the belief 
that determinism in systems imposes re- 
strictions on our imagination. Imagina- 
tion, however, is no one's monopoly, and 
cannot survive the lack of two essential 
characteristics of systems: purpose and 
discipline. 

Part of the same prejudice is the belief 
that all systems are based on fixed laws of 
spatial organization and construction that 


7 Perhaps the universities, in their new 
social role, can act as an inspirational force 
first, and as a coordinating one second, to 
reorient the entire building industry toward a 
philosophy of systems. How long can we, as 
architects, depend deeply on an industry 
with which we do not collaborate? 
Prototype Extruded Aluminum Shell. 

( Reynolds Metal Company and Eduardo 
Catalano, M.I.T., 1959.) 


lead to standard solutions, visual bore- 
dom, urban sterility, and death of the 
spirit and individual freedom. On the oth- 
er hand, it is believed that “anti-system” 
architecture, being as free as art, brings a 
wealth of conflicting ideas, each one chal- 
lenging the others, each one evolving 
from another. However, building systems 
can provide unlimited topological trans- 
formations, as rich as our imagination, by 
the changes in their components in 
lengths, sections, sizes and angles, in their 
relative position to elements of reference, 
in their continuity as positive or negative 
surfaces, open or closed, or as lattices, 
whether straight or otherwise, totally or 
partially expanding or contracting. Their 
three-dimensional variety can express 
further dimensions through the physical 
and subjective qualities of materials of 
construction, and through the unlimited 
formal freedom of shaping the earth and 
the landscape. 

The other belief is that status-quo ar- 
chitecture, with its individualistic orien- 
tation, can cope with our present and fu- 
ture needs if the country's economic and 
industrial resources were put at the ser- 
vice of social forces instead of being at 
the service of the anti-social ones of the 
military-industrial complex. 


Inadequate Present Means 

According to our present criteria of build- 
ing obsolescence, 90 per cent of all the 
buildings in this country will have to be 
replaced by the end of this century. To 
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8 There is a misleading belief that 
determinism in systems imposes restrictions 
on our imaginations. Topological solution to 
a problem of common boundary between 
three areas, following predetermined con- 
ditions of distances and time. 


9 Proposed systematized and industrialized 
building in enamel, steel, and glass, designed 
in 1887, as an English answer to the 

Eiffel Tower. 


this, we should add every architectural 
need to satisfy our population growth es- 
timated at 50,000,000 people for the year 
2000. However, with our present design 
and construction methods and industrial 
rate of growth, we will be able to satisfy 
only 30 per cent of our projected needs. 
Let us also remember that any proposed 
new process requires at least a decade for 
development, after which more decades 
are necessary for it to make its presence 
felt. 

Some years ago, I gave a talk at the 
University of Minnesota where I pre- 
sented, among others, the following ques- 
tions: 

п Why have we developed so many cus- 
tom-made designs as though the sum of 
their individual solutions could provide a 
general answer to our enormous collective 
needs? 

п Why is every building that is designed 
different from every building previously 
designed? 

" Why do we always start from zero in 
our design process? Why do we not es- 
tablish continuity in our work so that we 
may develop a method of work and 
achieve an accumulation of experience 
upon which true research and develop- 
ment can be based? 

п Are we aware that our search for self- 
expression and individualism, our change 
of mood and lack of consistency, our em- 
phasis on the ancedote and our lack of so- 
cial responsibility prevents the develop- 
ment of systematized design and construc- 
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University of North Carolina, 1960.) 


tion to reorient our building industry and 
to bring us closer to an architectural and 
social breakthrough? 

" Have we made any attempt to analyze 
the broad spectrum of life and our collec- 
tive needs, to formulate the few building 
constants from which our systematized 
design and construction must evolve? 
" Since our present-day buildings be- 
come obsolete before they are finished, 
how can we organize architectural sys- 
tems based on flexible modular structures 
and mechanical components — as basic 
functional skeletons, as building “foot- 
prints" — from which it is possible to cre- 
ate a rich variety of environments within 
which changeable needs of life can be 
satisfied? 

In other words, is it possible, using the 
same building “footprint,” to change 
modules, sizes, spaces, to vary the type 
and location of vertical and horizontal 
circulatory systems, to add or remove 
components, to expand or contract, to 
change heights and volumes and to 
achieve for each assembly a totally differ- 
ent environmental quality, without affect- 
ing the basic laws of organization, be- 
havior and construction that regulate the 
working components of the system? 

п How can we expand these flexible 
building footprints so that they become 
continuous components of the fabric of 
our large and changeable urban com- 
plexes? 

п Why сап we not direct our efforts in 
such a way as to put architecture on the 


same basis of research and development 
that exists in other scientific and tech- 
nological endeavors? 

" How long can we, as architects, depend 
deeply on an industry with which we do 
not collaborate? 

The architect is not a sculptor but a de- 
signer and builder of systems. The longer 
we delay in freeing architecture from 
slavishly following the random curve of 
art, which moves without advancing, the 
sooner will business and industry, lacking 
social understanding and design educa- 
tion, dominate without hindrance the ur- 
ban scene with generally ill-conceived in- 
dustralized constructions. 


To Begin — Begin 
What I am saying is not new. However, 
the belief in systems has not yet effective- 
ly reached political, economic, education- 
al, professional, and industrial groups for 
us to see a new start. Architects and edu- 
cators naively believe that well-intended 
efforts by a few individuals can lead to 
the development of architectural systems. 
It will take many years of study, many 
thousands of people with diversified back- 
grounds but common purpose, and the 
disinterested but involved participation of 
the building industry to set the basis for 
this never-ending process of systems. No 
serious beginning can take place without 
our participation in the reorientation of 
the building industry. For what industry 
is doing today is to manufacture building 
components without an understanding of 
the architectural processes that regulate 
the design and need of those components 
and the buildings they go into. As a re- 
sult, we possess the largest stockpile of 
random building products ever produced, 
which, amazingly enough, architects man- 
age to use in their obsolete, unimagina- 
tive designs and corrupted constructions. 

No serious beginning in changing the 
architectural process can take place with- 
out the participation of universities. In a 
time of critical priorities, schools of archi- 
tecture, enjoying the same "sanctuary" 
that protects the fields of humanities, are 
apparently ignoring man to protect him. 
By borrowing the “eternal present" that 
characterizes the humanities, architecture 
pretends to live in the realm of art and as- 
pires to survive obsolescence by minimiz- 
ing the importance of its social and tech- 
nological roots. Perhaps the universities, 
in their new social role, can act as an in- 
spirational force first and as a coordinat- 
ing one second, to reorient the entirc 
building industry toward a philosophy of 
systems. 

Such a philosophy is necessary to pre- 
pare a new grammar in building con- 
struction, to simplify concepts, to inte- 
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grate ideas, and, most important, to abol- 
ish forever the absurd divorce of 
understanding, knowledge, and activities 
between building designers and designers 
of building products. We can no longer 
conceive of an architecture that depends 
on the disorder of our industrial produc- 
tion and the obsolescence of most of the 
laws or anti-laws controlling our designs. 

A serious beginning will take place 
when universities inspire in their graduate 
students enough motivation to join the 
laboratories and workshops of industry in 
masses. This will take place when design- 
ers realize the tremendous power we have 
in our hands. Wherever we move, we are 
surrounded by self-produced objects. Ev- 
erything we make is obsolete in thought 
and needs to be changed by radical con- 
cepts in design: new concepts to recover 
air and light, new concepts for collective 
living, new concepts of environmental 
control, in the development and use of en- 
ergy, in private and public transportation 
systems; new concepts to “free” our 
buildings from gravitational forces; to re- 
move the asphalt forever and let the 
earth breathe again. 

If the energy we have accumulated for 
destructive purposes were released for 
peaceful designs, we would be able to 
change the shape of the earth. 

There may be many more barriers to 
overcome. New legislation for land use, 
for financing, for new building codes, as 
well as for labor participation, is neces- 
sary for the realization of this architec- 
tural breakthrough. A few months ago a 
report presented by a national labor or- 
ganization accused architects of being 
mainly responsible for the delay in ac- 
cepting advanced construction tech- 
niques. However, it is known that the 
unions very often handicap the develop- 
ment of new methods of construction, for 
fear of unemployment or because of ego- 
tistic struggles among themselves for jur- 
isdiction over the type of task to be per- 
formed by their members. 


The New Scale 


There is a new scale in the urgency, im- 
portance, and complexity of our tasks to- 
ward which we should direct a new scale 
in our efforts and resources. The new 
scale is seen in Federal Government par- 
ticipation in financing large projects, in 
getting legislation, in expropriating vast 
areas of land, in taking over blighted dis- 
tricts of cities. The new scale begins to be 
seen in the newly formed state-free enter- 
prise coalitions. In New York alone, a 
corporation with power over the powers 
of the cities was recently formed with au- 
thority to spend $6 billion for rebuilding 
the decaying cities of the state, to get leg- 
islation, to change building standards, 
and to obtain land. 
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The new scale is seen in the size of the 
projects. The city block is no longer large 
enough to contain the single building; 
buildings are being conceived as continu- 
ous structures freely spanning networks 
of streets. With the new scale for build- 
ings and transportation systems, the 
streets themselves will soon loose their 
present meaning. Even in the specific ar- 
eas of construction, such new scale re- 
quires the use of large-span structures, 
which demands the development of new 
materials and new technology to preserve 
our designs within the laws of economy. 

The new scale does not necessarily 
mean the surrender to the so-called “big 
brother”; it means the realization that 
only massive, comprehensive solutions can 
be the answer to today’s problems of 
numbers. 

In recognizing the new scale, leading 
universities should combine their creative, 
financial, and physical resources to 
achieve a new scale in their voice, and 
propose to the government an inter-uni- 
versity-industry program for the develop- 
ment of urban and building systems. 

For such inter-university- industrial pro- 
grams to succeed, it will be necessary: 

(1) To avoid the moral dichotomy of 
simultaneously offering obsolescence in 
architectural design and advanced educa- 
tion in other branches of knowledge that 
exists today in our universities. 

(2) To revise the research policies of 
the universities, which impose heavy eco- 
nomic burdens on academically desirable 
projects, even if they are sponsored by 
nonprofit organizations of high social 
aims. 

(3) To approach research, teaching, 
and learning as an indivisible educational 
activity. ? 

(4) To receive assistance from the 


fields of general studies, economics, social. 


and political sciences, management, law, 
general history and history of art, of ar- 
chitecture and of science and technology 
to develop a spirit of forma mentis under 
which our changes can take place. 

For example, we should rely more on 
history to guide us through its under- 
standing of the past and present. How- 
ever, the relevancy of its findings is 
mostly limited to past events. If such is 
the sole role of history, we should then 
offer new courses on the evolution of 
cities and urban life, science and tech- 
nology, beyond the present, and their in- 
fluence on the man of tomorrow. The time 
is long past when scholars should have 
expanded their frontiers of studies into 
the world of the future. 

(5) To offer new technical courses on 
manufacturing processes, without which 
we will never be able to assist the build- 
ing industry from within. 

(6) To develop a general grammar for 
systematized design and industrialized 
construction common to all architectural 
needs by rejecting the present classifica- 
tion of our buildings into building types. 


It would be an error to believe that we 
can change the architectural process by 
designing advanced industrialized build- 
ing types. We will not change our process 
until it is affected more deeply by: 

п Unification of measurement system. 

" Revision of building codes and trans- 
portation of components regulations. 

m New relations and responsibilities be- 
tween management and labor. 

п Partnerships between architects and in- 
dustry to program and design the new 
systematized components. 

" Developing multipurpose new materials 
where the seemingly impossible integra- 
tion of their structural, acoustical, ther- 
mal and other physical properties is 
achieved. There are no courses offered on 
materials that go beyond the very general 
description of their physical properties. 
Such courses provide only cataloging in- 
formation, and avoid participation in new 
developments within the industrial pro- 
cess. 

" Redesigning machines and tools to find 
economical methods to assemble as well 
as erect materials. 

" Reevaluating the joinery of materials 
through chemical or mechanical discov- 
eries or inventions. 

" New thermodynamic and electric dis- 
coveries to maximize efficiency and min- 
imize the awkwardness of the present 
mechanical and electrical systems. 

(7) To avoid becoming research agen- 
cies for the government, or satellite work- 
shops of industry. Freedom from pressure 
groups is the essential condition for the 
productive survival of universities. 

(8) Get parallel study groups in the 
inter-university-industrial program to 
challenge the fundamental steps to be ini- 
tially taken, and to enrich the common 
purpose program with diversified ap- 
proaches on systems developments. 

I am convinced that if all this ever hap- 
pens, the architectural profession will nev- 
er be the same; it will expand into un- 
tried fields, fields of discovery and en- 
counter, rediscovery and reencounter; 
it will feel again the presence of nature, 
whether controlled or in its wilderness. 
The land, now left scorched by the debris 
of our masonry and asphalt, will be re- 
covered through solutions that will evolve 
from our urban and building systems. 

This could well represent the greatest 
paradoxical lesson in history: As a para- 
dox, it will show that science and tech- 
nology, contrary to the beliefs of their 
detractors, can advance us to a truly 
livable world. As a lesson, it will show 
that man has unlimited capabilities for 
survival who, when properly inspired, al- 
ways finds imaginative solutions to new 
problems. It takes the efforts of a full 
generation to bring about a change. If a 
stand is taken now, working for an ar- 
chitectural alternative of full reevalua- 
tion and of full participation, the geno- 
cide that may come “without world wars” 
may be avoided! 
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Architects with a “сит laude” history are 
turning to TITANALOY for their most criti- 
cal building assignments. For, this corro- 
sion-resistant, zinc-titanium-copper alloy has 
no peer for roof, flashing, valley, gravel 
stop or thru-wall applications — no “or/ 
equal.” TITANALOY has design, diversity 
and dependability in every ounce of sheet 
or strip. Pound-for-pound, it costs far less 
than copper to specify and install. Forms 
easily, solders and welds in the shop or 


roof-site. TITANALOY has other distinctions: 
won't streak or stain; weathers to a subtle 
even-grey patina compatible with any style 
architecture — contemporary or traditional. 
Far better than aluminum and galvanized 
sheet — especially in coastal atmospheric 
conditions. Architectural spec-writers should 
know that TITANALOY is available to meet 
pressing construction schedules. And, it's 
available, too, for closer scrutiny in the 
pages of SWEET’s under 21g 

mat 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
CLINIC 


EXPANSIVE 
CEMENT 


BY HAROLD J. ROSEN 


An expansive component of 
cement eliminates shrinkage 
cracks in concrete and thus 
reduces maintenance, and can 
be used without a waterproof- 
ing membrane. Rosen is 
Chief Specifications Writer for 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
New York City. 


A few years ago, scientists 
made a major technological 
breakthrough in the chemistry 
of cement with the develop- 
ment of an expansive compo- 
nent, anhydrous calcium sulfo- 
aluminate. This enabled expan- 
sive cements to be formulated 
by intergrinding regular port- 
land cement and the expansive 
component. The purpose of the 
product is to compensate for 
the drying shrinkage of con- 
crete. 

Although there have been 
many attempts over the past 
years to develop an expansive 
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cement commercially, none 
were successful until the Chem- 
ically Prestressed Concrete 
Corporation produced Chem- 
Comp. To date, five major U.S. 
cement manufacturers have 
been licensed to make this 
cement. 

Since its introduction, ex- 
pansive cement has proven to 
be of significant value in con- 
crete structures for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

" [t significantly reduces the 
shrinkage cracks found in regu- 
lar portland cement concrete. 

" [t permits the use of fewer 
construction joints. 

п [t eliminates the use of 
sawed joints for crack control. 
m [t averts the need for special 
and 
built-up roofing in garage struc- 
tures, tunnels, and malls. 


waterproof membranes 


п [t produces a concrete struc- 
ture with greater dimensional 
stability. 
" [t reduces long-term main- 
tenance costs. 
" [t permits greater freedom 
in architectural and structural 
design of reinforced concrete. 
When the expansion and 
subsequent drying shrinkage of 
the concrete takes place against 
some restraint — either inter- 
nally against the reinforcing 
steel, or externally against rigid 
forms — the slight expansion 
of the concrete works against 
the restraint to put the steel 
into mild tension, and the con- 
crete into slight compression. 
The subsequent drying shrink- 
age relieves some of the forces 
in both the restraining medium 
and the concrete. Since the 
concrete is always under slight 
compression, it does not go in- 
to tension. In contrast to what 
usually occurs in portland ce- 
ment concrete, shrinkage crack- 
ing is prevented during drying. 
Despite tight specifications 
that spell out needs for such 
items as proper design, good 
workmanship and curing, 
shrinkage cracks are a fact of 
life in regular concrete. Expan- 
sive cement will virtually elimi- 
nate this objectionable char- 


acteristic in slabs, paving, and 
structures. 

In normal concrete slab con- 
struction, checkerboard  pat- 
terns for placing 2500.sq-ft 
areas are commonplace, requir- 
ing many construction joints. 
With expansive cement, areas 
can be increased to 15,000 or 
20,000 sq ft, thereby reducing 
the number of joints and the 
need for checkerboard place- 
ment. Economies result from 
the elimination of construction 
joints and permitting continu- 
ous pours instead of sequential 
placement during construction. 

In floors of large industrial 
plants, sawed joints are nor- 
mally cut on 20-ft to 25-ft cen- 
ters to control shrinkage cracks 
between expansion joints. Ex- 
pansive cement eliminates the 
need for sawed joints to control 
shrinkage cracks, the accom- 
panying joint sealants, and 
calking and maintenance. 

Garages usually have been 
designed with waterproofing 
membranes beneath slabs to 
reduce water damage to auto- 
mobiles and the structure be- 
low. Because expansive cement 
concrete avoids most shrinkage 
cracks, slabs have been success- 
fully designed without mem- 
brane waterproof coverings. 
Roofs of these structures have 
also 
built-up roofing over the expan- 


been planned without 


sive cement concrete. 

Both original and long-term 
maintenance costs can be ap- 
preciably reduced through the 
use of expansive cement con- 
crete floors. This is of utmost 
importance for concrete floors 
in hospitals, food processing 
and beverage plants where de- 
leterious materials work their 
way into shrinkage cracks, 
which develop in normal con- 
crete with serious consequences 
to the floors. The resultant ac- 
cumulation of foreign mate- 
rials in these cracks also poses 
health hazards. Calked joints in 
slabs always require frequent, 
costly replacement and repair 
work. 

Since the architect has, in 


effect, a new material to work 
with, he can project paving for 
plazas and other large surfaces 
with a minimum number of 
joints. His design efforts are 
no longer hampered by the lim- 
itations of normal concrete 
practice. There are currently 
being 
constructed based on design of 


several new projects 


structures with large panel 
sizes and pours that take advan- 
tage of the elimination of 
close and frequent joint spac- 
ings. 

Other possibilities for expan- 
sive cement include prestressed 
elements, tilt-up walls, mortars, 
grout, and gunite as a replace- 
ment for regular portland ce- 
ment. Improved concrete will 
result from its use if proper 
restraint is used. 

Although proper 
practices are sufficient to pro- 


concrete 


duce good results with expan- 
sive cement, designers seeking 
to use it for the first time should 
seek technical assistance. 
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COOPER-BREGSTEIN REALTY CO. 
owner-builder 

CUSHMAN & WAKEFIELD, INC. 
renting agent 


SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON ASSOC. 
architect 


W. A. DI GIACOMO 
mechanical engineer 

FEIN MECHANICAL CORP. 
plumbing contractor 
GLAUBER, INC. 
plumbing wholesaler 


KOHLER COMPANY 
fixture manufacturer 


Herald Square booms 
with new 
1250 Broadway Skyscraper 


п Once-glamorous Herald Square is undergoing architectural renaissance with the opening 
of the distinguished, highly efficient, forty-story 1250 Broadway building. 


Hard by Penn Station and the nation’s most famous department stores, this handsome 
steel and glass structure is the first new office building to be constructed in the area in 
close to half a century. 


А distinguished entrance plaza and spacious lobby with 14 high speed elevators bespeak 
the building's fine business image. Floors of 12,500 to 21,500 square feet are structurally 
designed for convenient office layout customized to tenant specifica- 
tions. The most modern and sophisticated services available provide 
zone climate and sound control and elegant hardware and lighting. 
Toilet rooms are similarly designed with the most modern facilities 
appropriate for efficient housekeeping and lowest maintenance costs. 
The flush valves, of course, are Sloan Quiet-Flush II, renowned for 
their quietness, dependability and low maintenance costs. Your build- 
ing, too, can have this same Sloan quality. Simply specify and insist 


on Sloan Flush Valves—most people do. FLUSH VALVES 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY • 4300 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60624 
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IT'S THE LAW 


ARCHITECT- 
ENGINEER 
CONTRACTS 


BY BERNARD TOMSON 
AND NORMAN COPLAN 


P/As legal team discusses 
possible ways of changing ex- 
isting architect-engineer form 
documents to better protect 
the architect. 


Some architects feel that the 
relationship between architect 
and consulting engineer re- 
quires clearer and perhaps dif- 
ferent definition than that pro- 
vided by existing contractual 
form documents. When an ar- 
chitect retains а structural, 
mechanical, or electrical engi- 
neer, the traditional view is 
that the consultant renders 
services as agent for the ar- 
chitect, and the architect is ex- 
pected to have that degree of 
knowledge and competence to 
enable him to review and ap- 
prove the consultant’s work. 
The architect is charged with 
responsibility for the engi- 
neer’s performance and is sub- 
ject to liability for any errors 
or omissions committed by the 
consultant. Furthermore, the 
architect is obligated to pay 
the consultant’s fees whether 
or not the architect has been 
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paid by the client; the con- 
tract between architect and 
engineer is basically indepen- 
dent of and separate from the 
contract between architect and 
owner. However, the tradition- 
al view of how the architect 
and engineer should work to- 
gether to produce the services 
for a project sometimes bears 
little relationship to actual 
practice. 

By contracting with the 
owner for the furnishing of all 
architectural and engineering 
services, and in turn retaining 
a consulting engineer to actu- 
ally render engineering ser- 
vices, the architect maintains 
control and leadership of the 
project. With leadership and 
control, however, comes re- 
sponsibility and liability. 
Many architectural offices rely 
exclusively on outside engi- 
for the 


furnishing of structural, me- 


neering consultants 


chanical, electrical, and other 
engineering services. This re- 
in some instances 
and the so-called 
verification or approval of en- 


liance is 
complete, 


gineer's drawings and specifi- 
cations by the architect is ac- 
tually fictional. Although the 
legal relationship between ar- 
chitect and engineer in those 
instances may be one of prin- 
cipal and agent, their inter- 
action, realistically speaking, 
is more closely akin to joint 
ventures. 

The standard form of agree- 
ment between architect and 
engineer issued by the ATA re- 
flects the traditional view of 
the relationship between ar- 
chitects and consulting engi- 
neer in its legal and practical 
application. Under it, the en- 
gineer renders his services to 
the architect, and the architect 
must approve the services. The 
architect is required to make 
payment of the engineer's fees, 
reimbursements, and “extras” 
schedule of 
contained 


pursuant to a 


payment therein. 
Should a dispute between ar- 
chitect and engineer occur, the 


form contract provides for ar- 


bitration. Except in cases 
where the agreement provides 
that the standards of the en- 
gineer’s performance shall be 
measured by the prime con- 
tract between architect and 
owner, there is no subordina- 
tion or tying in of the archi- 
tect and engineer agreement 
to the owner-architect agree- 
ment. 

As a result of this lack of 
any direct relationship  be- 
tween owner and consulting 
engineer, the architect may be 
in the dangerous position of 
being trapped in the middle 
between actions of his client 
and his obligations to the con- 
sulting engineer. For example, 
under such contractual ar- 
rangement, the architect is re- 
quired to pay his engineer fees 
and other payments, whether 
or not the architect has re- 
ceived fees to which he may be 
entitled under his 
with the owner. If the owner 


contract 


makes a decision relating to 
the engineers work that is 
binding on the architect un- 
der the owner-architect agree- 
ment, or which is of such na- 
ture that the architect feels he 
cannot or should not challenge 
it, the architect is not in a po- 
sition under the contract with 
the engineer to compel the en- 
gineer to accept that decision. 
If there is a dispute between 
owner and architect that is 
submitted to arbitration, the 
result may be different than 
the result of arbitration be- 
tween architect and engineer 
involving the same subject 
matter. If an architect must 
revise drawings to reduce costs 
without additional compensa- 
tion, it does not necessarily 
follow that, under his contract 
with the engineer, he can re- 
quire the engineer to revise his 
drawings under the same terms 
and conditions. 

The contract between archi- 
tect and consulting engineer 
can protect the architect in 
many areas from this “in-be- 
tween” status by provisions 
that more directly tie in the 


engineer’s rights, obligations, 
and remedies under his con- 
tract with the architect with 
the rights, 
remedies of the architect under 


obligations, and 


his contract with the owner. 
The most significant contrac- 
tural arrangement in this con- 
text would be one that pro- 
vided 
engineer would be paid his 
fees by the architect, if and 
when the architect is paid by 
the owner for the services per- 
formed by the engineer. An- 


in substance that the 


other provision might be that 
decisions of the owner that are 
binding on the architect shall 
also be binding on the engi- 
neer insofar as they affect the 
engineer's work. 

What architects 
most, however, is the potential 


troubles 


liability they may sustain due 
to errors and omissions of the 
consulting engineer. If the 
traditional contract were mod- 
ified to exclude .this area of li- 
ability, it would inevitably 
mean a diminution of the ar- 
chitect's status and his role as 
the leader and coordinator of 
the project. The architectural 
profession can ill afford such a 
reduction in its status and 
prestige. The best answer to 
this concern about potential 
liability is not through a 
change in the traditional rela- 
tionship between owner, archi- 
tect, and consulting engineer, 
but rather through built-in 
protection of the architect to 
be included in his agreement 
with the consulting engineer. 
Such protection would include 
contractual clauses that pro- 
vide appropriate indemnifica- 
tion of the architect by the en- 
gineer and that further require 
the engineer to carry adequate 
professional liability 
Although 
sions do not exclude all possi- 


insur- 


ance. such 


provi- 
bility of exposure, whatever 
risk remains would appear to 
be the price the architect must 
assume in order to maintain 
and extend his leadership role, 
which is so vital to the health 
of the profession. 
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AllianceWall porcelain insulated panels in earthen-tone, 
matte finish, Terra Cal colors are combined here with pre-cast 
concrete to give the new H. W. Ivey building in Atlanta’s 
famous Lenox Square unsurpassed beauty and durability. 


Architects everywhere are finding AllianceWall porcelain enamel 
panels compatible with nearly any form of building material. 
AllianceWall panels provide lasting beauty because the porcelain is 
actually fused to steel . . . becomes a part of it... not just a coating or 
surface treatment. The smooth non-porous glass surface will not 

retain dirt, grease or stains. Colors stay true and vivid without fading, 
corroding or appearing to age. For 


complete information, including Corporation 
Architect: Aeck Associates, Atlanta, Georgia. Owner-Builder: specifications, check Sweets’ File | Department PA, Р.О. Box 247 
Н. W. Ivey Construction Co., Atlanta, Georgia. Curtain Wall d Ili hi 
Contractor: Southern G. F. Company, Atlanta, Georgia. or write to: A liance, Ohio 44601 


Visit our exhibit at the C.S.l. Convention, Houston, Texas. 
June 2-4, 1969—8Booth #508 
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ONE OF 
HISTORY’S 
WONDERS 


BY STANLEY 
ABERCROMBIE 


THomas JEFFERSON, ARCHI- 
TECT. By Fiske Kimball. Da- 
Capo Press, 227 W. 17th 
Street, New York, N.Y., 1968. 
205 pp., illust., $80. The re- 
viewer is a senior designer 
with John Carl Warnecke & 
Associates, and is a registered 
architect in New York State. 


“Architecture is my delight,” 
our third President said, “and 
putting up, and pulling down, 
one of my favorite amuse- 
ments.” Thomas  Jefferson's 
putting up and pulling down 
did more than amuse: He was 
an architect of the first quali- 
ty, producing at least one gen- 
uine masterpiece, and, because 
his architectural drawings 
were more explicit than any 
that had preceded them in this 
country, he can be said to be 
our first architect in the mod- 
ern sense. But, possibly be- 
cause the classic style of which 
he was both an innovator and 
an ardent proponent was later 
replaced in fashion by the 
Gothic Revival, and certainly 
because his architectural ca- 
reer was overshadowed by his 
political one, his buildings 
have been less publicized than 
they deserve. 

Fiske Kimball’s Thomas 
Jefferson, Architect, recently 
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reissued in a new edition by 
DaCapo Press, has been con- 
sidered an authoritative work 
on Jefferson’s architecture, 
and its scholarship was impor- 
tant in establishing the repu- 
tation of the author, later Di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art. The book was 
first published in 1916, in a 
privately distributed edition of 
only 350, and it is indicative 
of the undeserved neglect of 
Jefferson's architecture that the 
book has had to wait over 50 
years to be reissued. 

The present edition is so 
physically beautiful that we 
turn the pages with awe (a 
feeling partly inspired, we 
confess, by the book's price). 
The heart of the book is a 
group of 233 drawings from 
the Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, 
Jr., Collection, given by Jeffer- 
son's descendants to the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. 
It includes James Hoban’s 
original design for the White 
House and drawings by Rob- 
ert Mills and Benjamin La- 
trobe, but almost all the draw- 
ings are by Jefferson himself. 
They are reproduced here, 
from new photographs of the 
originals, in the same generous 
size as in the 1916 edition. In 
addition to a general text, 
Kimball specific 
commentary on each drawing, 
a list of known drawings by 
Jefferson in other collections, 


provides 


an analysis of media and pa- 
pers used in the drawings, and 
a list of the books on architec- 
ture Jefferson owned. There is 
also a new introduction by 
Frederick D. Nichols outlin- 
ing some of the information 
about Jefferson’s work that 
has been found since 1916. 
Half the drawings in the 
book are for Monticello, which 
served Jefferson not only as 
home but as a working labora- 
tory for his changing ideas. 
Here, than anywhere 
else, he was continually *put- 
ting up and pulling down," 
and the Coolidge drawings are 
a record of the changes over a 


more 


period of 40 years. Possibly 
because of the great number 
of changes, Monticello lacks 
the unity that would make it 
one of Jefferson's best build- 
ings, but it tells us much about 
his architectural thinking. 
Many of his drawings, the lat- 
er ones particularly, are very 
clear and precise, some drawn 
over a grid of ruled lines, and 
one of the earliest, from 1796, 
specifies a column diameter, 
based on Palladian propor- 
tions, of 1.4285 ft. More inter- 
esting to us, however, than the 
exactness of the ways in which 
he followed Palladio, are the 
surprising ways in which Jef- 
ferson was original. Monticello 
lacks the clarity and undis- 
turbed symmetry of its model, 
Palladio’s Villa Rotonda, but 
these qualities have not been 
sacrificed without cause. In- 
stead of the undifferentiated 
rooms of Palladio and of most 
of Jefferson’s contemporaries, 
the rooms at Monticello have 
designated uses, relate in ap- 
propriate ways to the novel 
circulation system, and are lo- 
cated with appropriate orien- 
tations to the sun. Even the 
idea of locating a plantation 
house on a hilltop, relatively 
fields 
and waterways that supported 


inaccessible from the 


it, was a novelty in its time, 
but provided, in addition to 
views of the Blue Ridge, an 
opportunity for a brilliant so- 
lution to the problem of ser- 
vicing such a house: a vertical 
separation of service functions 
from the family living spaces. 
One drawing shows the dispo- 
sition of these service func- 
tions — brewing room, smoke 
room, dairy, laundry, kitchen, 
pantry, meat room, 
dairy, servants' hall, stalls for 
20 horses, the corn room, sad- 
dle room, buttery, beer cellar, 


summer 


rum cellar, wine room — all 
located. again, with concern 
for proper orientation, all con- 
nected under cover with each 
other and with the main house, 
all with their own light, air, 
and views. Yet the family and 


guests on the level above 
looked over this elaborate net- 
work and saw only gardens 
and the mountains beyond. 
Other of Jefferson's resi- 
dences represented in the Coo- 
lidge collection are Barbours- 
ville, Edgehill, Farmington, 
Ampthill, and Jefferson’s own 
retreat, Poplar Forest. We al- 
so find here a 1779 study for 
remodeling the Colonial Соу- 
ernor's Williams- 
burg, the first proposed adap- 
tation of the temple form for 
residential use and an idea 
that came to fruition later in 


Palace at 


Jefferson’s “epochal” use of 
the Maison Carrée as a model 
for the Virginia Capitol was 
this country's first building of 
the classical revival and a 
building, of course, of tremen- 
Kimball 
wrote a year before the present 
book, in a doctoral disserta- 
tion devoted to this building 
alone, “At his first opportuni- 
ty to design a monumental 
building. [Jefferson] broke 
with his earlier Palladian ten- 


dous influence. As 


dencies in a way which proved 
decisive for American architec- 
ture." 

slighted in 
collection of 


Unfortunately 
the Coolidge 
drawings, and therefore in 
Kimball’s book, is Jefferson’s 
masterwork, the University of 
Virginia. It is represented by 
half a dozen plates, however, 
and a fold-out plan of the en- 
tire original campus has been 
added to this edition. Here, at 
the end of his career, Jeffer- 
son was at his most assured. 
The University impresses us at 
first visit with its astonishing 
grace and lack of pomposity. 
There is nothing forced or pre- 
tentious here. Looking beyond 
its evident beauty, we find a 
remarkable plan: parallel 
rows of student apartments 
linked by continuous galleries 
face each other across a gen- 
erous central lawn, each row 
punctuated by pavilions con- 
taining professors’ apartments, 
and dining 


lecture rooms, 


Continued on page 182 
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ncline High School, Washoe County School District, Washoe County, Nevada 


Architect: Edward $. Parsons, A.I.A., Reno, Nevada 


Safety is your first big plus 
with Plexiglas all-purpose glazing 


Plexiglas acrylic plastic is the preferred safety 
glazing material because it gives you the breakage 
resistance you need plus added benefits. 

Solar control, for example. In addition to 
colorless sheets, Plexiglas is available in five densi- 
ties of transparent gray or bronze tints, and a 
variety of thicknesses that do not vary in color value. 
Choose any combination of solar heat reduction, 
glare control and breakage resistance you need. 

Plexiglas is easy and economical to cut to 
size at the job site. Its breakage resistance lends 


®PLEXIGLAS 7s a registered trademark of Rohm and Haas Company 


safety to interior door and partition glazing. Plexig 
can even be cold-formed to permit gentle-radius 
curved glazing. 

Plexiglas meets the performance specifica- 
tions for safety glazing established by the United 
States of America Standards Institute and has broad 
building code approval. 

For technical, specification and installation 
data on the full range of uses for Plexiglas in glazing 
and other areas, write for our catalog, “Plexiglas 
in Architecture.” 
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Cabin Crafts Prescribes 
LesCare Carpet 


(For The New Look in Health Care) 


Medicenter needed a carpet that 
would meet unusually hard usage 
demands. It had to be tough. Power- 
fully stain resistant. With built-in 
good looks that stay that way longer 
with easy, inexpensive maintenance. 
Cabin Crafts prescribed LesCare car- 
pet, a proven top performer in 
numerous contract situations. 
LesCare carpet’s densely tufted 
construction of solution dyed 
Acrilan® acrylic makes it highly 
stain resistant. Joseph Brooks, Medi- 
center’s Assistant Vice President, 
Contract Service Division, comments: 
"We specified LesCare carpet for its 
exceptional wearability, ease of main- 
tenance, beauty and moderate price.” 
LesCare carpet, available in 18 
glowing colors, is just one of Cabin 
Crafts famous family of stain resis- 


tant carpets of solution dyed Acrilan. 
All are perfect for use in medical 
institutions as well as other contract 
installations. 

Find out more about the impres- 
sive low maintenance costs of carpet 
as compared to tile; the important 
bacteriostatic advantages of carpet; 
safety factors inherent in carpet; 
acoustical benefits. Write us today 


for details. 
Mail to: Advertising Manager, E. Cam Petty 


WestPoint Pepperell, Carpet and Rug Division 
Post Office Box 1208, Dalton, Georgia 30720 


Name 


[C] Please send information regarding Cabin Crafts 
multi-purpose carpeting. 

[_]Please have a Cabin Crafts contract 
representative call. 
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SEE US АТ CRAFTS ‚ 
FIRST NATIONAL Pictured: Patient’s room and 
EXPOSITION OF CONTRACT (insert) lounge in the new 
INTERIOR FURNISHINGS 2 Medicenter in Phoenix, Arizona, 
JUNE 22-27, 1969 A featuring Cabin Crafts LesCare 
2 carpet. Medicenters of America, 
: м Inc. is a national complex of 
ы extended care facilities that 
West Point Pepperell provide convalescing patients 
i 3 Carpet and Rug Division with a comfortable, practical 
AT THE MERCHANDISE MART Dalton, Georgia 30720 transition from hospital 
SPACE 1846 to home. 
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The tower on the right is the Summit House East Apartment. It The Summit House Apartments in Minneapolis, Minnesota 

will feature luxurious living on twenty-four apartment floors, with Owner-Architect: Ruttan Investment Corporation, Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
9000 square feet on each floor. Three additional floors will be Associate Architect: Gingold-Pink Architecture, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
devoted to a swimming pool, recreational facilities, and me- Structural Engineer: Crosier, Greenberg & Partners, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
chanical equipment. Garage space will be provided for 200 cars. General Contractor: Bor-Son Construction Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Post-tensioning material supplied by Conesco Midcontinent, Inc. 
Brookfield, Illinois 


MAV INANA D/A 


New .600" High-Strength 
TUFWIRE Strand 
speeds construction 

of 27-story prestressed 
concrete apartment 


Minneapolis’ Summit House 
East Apartment is being 
built at an average rate of 
one floor per five day work 
week. Some floors have 
been completed in a four 
day cycle. And this has 
been happening during a 
severe Minnesota winter. 


The key to the quick pace on this project is the combination of new 
.600” High-Strength TUFWIRE® Strand and post-tensioned prestressed 
concrete construction. Because larger diameter .600” High-Strength 
TUFWIRE Strand can be tensioned to much higher loads than ¥2-inch 
and smaller nominal diameter strands, fewer strands are required. Faster 
construction and material and labor savings are the beneficial results. 


.600” High-Strength TUFWIRE Strand is available both for post-ten- 
sioning and for pre-tensioning prestressed concrete. Its material and 
labor saving advantages apply to both operations. For more information 
on .600” High-Strength TUFWIRE Strand, write to Union Wire Rope Sales, 
Armco Steel Corporation, Dept. W-459, 7000 Roberts Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64125. 


ARMCO 
ARMCO STEEL \V 
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[Р VOW VAUN 
GLASS LOG 
STULL LOWS 

Ше Walls 


0 


An exciting new show is in for a long run at the deux 
ciné theatre* in Corpus Christi, Texas—glass block 
yy Pittsburgh Corning. 


The architects, Kipp and Winston, took advan- - 


age of both the design and functional elements 
of this beautiful Chiaro pattern. Panels of modern 
sculptured Chiaro were alternated with panels of 
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plate glass to create a striking illusion of openness. 
Chiaro allows the light to enter, while keeping the 
noise and dust out. Heating and air-conditioning 
costs are also substantially reduced. 

Find out how you can get your show on the road 
with Chiaro, Intaglio and many other interesting 
glass block patterns. Write for our free catalog: 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Dept. PA-59G, One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


* Built and operated by United Artists Theatre Circuit Inc. 
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PITTSBURGH 


® 
CORNING 


It takes our kind of 
experience to build 
our kind of doors. 


And your kind of imagination to utilize them 
to their optimum potential. 

More and more creative architects are dis- 
covering more and more ways to use The 
"OVERHEAD DOOR” to improve their designs— 
improve them functionally, economically, 
{ апа esthetically. 

You сап do the same. 

The ‘OVERHEAD DOOR” is available to you 
in just about every material, size,and style. 
You name the kind of door you need, and if 
we don't have it in stock, we'll build it for 

: you. And build it right. (We've built over eight 
R | million doors since 1921, so we're pretty 
a а | much in practice.) 

If your design calls for an electrically 
operated door—or doors—we have archi- 
tectural consultants and engineers at the 
ready to help you determine the right electric 
operator to do the best job. 

You can always specify The ''OVERHEAD 
DOOR” with total confidence. Our nationwide 
network of factory-trained distributors install 
and service every door they sell. They also 
issue a full one-year warranty on all parts 
and workmanship. 

Your nearby Overhead Door distributor is 
listed in the white pages of your phone book. 
Give him a ring... and an opportunity to 
explain why the phrase ‘‘or equal’’ is fast dis- 
appearing from door specs all over America. 


Fully transistorized, portable transmitter with color- 
coded selector, controls up to 8 doors individually 
by radio control. 


Nationwide 
Sales * Installation * Service 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 
General Offices: Dallas, Texas 75202 
Manufacturers of The *OVERHEAD DOOR" and 
electric operators for residential and commercial buildings 
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halls. Outside and parallel to these two 
rows of buildings are rows of flower and 


vegetable gardens related to the apart- 
ments and kitchens, and, beyond these, 
there are two more parallel rows of dor- 
mitories. Two extraordinary planning 


principles are as evident here as in John 
Andrews’ justifiably praised Scarborough 


Extends just 10 inches from wall — needs only a 444” back recess College (Jury 1968 P/A): first, because 
for mounting. Ideal for high traffic locations — corridors, lobbies many elements of campus life are woven 
and other public areas. together in a single fabric, the campus 
One-piece back-splash and receptor is of satin-finish stainless could be called a “megastructure” even 
steel — gracefully styled — easy to keep clean and sanitary. though Jefferson never heard the word; 
Can be furnished with attractive vinyl clad steel cabinet, gleam- second, the open-ended scheme of paral- 
ing stainless steel, or in standard gray baked-on enamel. Two lel linear rows was capable of repeated 
models RWM Series coolers available in two capacities — 8 GPH expansion as the needs of the university 
or 13 GPH of 50° water. Send for NEW CATALOG. grew. 
THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY - 1562 Thomas Rd., Warren, Ohio 44481 As idt was built, of course, expansion 


could occur in one direction only because 
one end of the campus was closed with 
the Rotunda, which was to have served as 
^ chapel and library. The inclusion of this 
RWM-13A building, which Jefferson based on the 
Pantheon, was the suggestion of Benja- 
min Latrobe, whom Jefferson, as President, 
had appointed Surveyor of Public Build- 
ings at a critical time and whose advice 
he requested. Lewis Mumford has called 
the presence of the Rotunda “the only 
real weakness . . . in the whole concep- 
tion." The opportunity for expansion in 
the other direction was destroyed, togeth- 
er with a mountain view, when Stanford 
White closed the rectangle, with Cabell 
Hall and its flanking laboratories, in 1898. 
White had earlier damaged Jefferson’s 
work by redesigning the Rotunda after it 
burned in 1895. As Frederick Nichols has 
written, *With its three great oval rooms 
on the main floor and its free form hall, 
the Rotunda had the finest suite of oval 
rooms in America. . . . Over the protests 
of the faculty, the interior was complete- 
ly changed when the building was rebuilt 
by Stanford White." 

Jefferson asked that on his tomb he be 
called, *Father of the University of Vir- 
ginia," and father of the University he 
certainly was. In addition to the felici- 
tous planning and design of the build- 
ings, the scope of Jefferson's services to 
his client was immense. To begin with, 
the client was Jefferson’s own concep- 
tion: in 1796 and again in 1817 and 1818 
he wrote and steered through the Vir- 
ginia legislature bills establishing a hier- 
archy of free schools and providing for 
their support from state taxes. He per- 
sonally chose the site for the university 
and supervised its construction, and, in 
some cases, the training of the workmen. 
He selected the faculty, the curriculum, 
the books for the library, and even typical 
menus for the dining halls. 
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The thoroughness of Jefferson’s com- 
mitment to this immense project and to 
the lesser ones that preceded it — a com- 
mitment which, along with his political 
commitments, resulted in such neglect of 
his personal affairs that he died a poor 
man — make much of our present prac- 
tice of architecture, too often beginning 
with an unquestioned acceptance of the 
client's program, seem very superficial, 
and an evening spent with the beautiful 
and meticulous drawings of the Coolidge 
collection makes the next morning's work 
with door schedules and Zip-a-tone seem 
pallid indeed. In short, Jefferson's archi- 
tectural work serves as both inspiration 
and admonition. That the same man was 
also a lawyer, a scientist, an agricultur- 
alist, President of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, founder of the present 
Democratic Party, Governor of Virginia, 
Minister to France, Secretary of State, 
Vice-President, and, for two terms, Presi- 
dent, that the same man made what was 
probably mankind's first proposal for leg- 
islation abolishing slavery, and that his 
other accomplishments include the Lou- 
isiana Purchase and authorship of the 
Declaration of Independence, a document 
still radical in many of its implications — 
all this makes Jefferson one of history's 
wonders. His architectural work was a 
lucid physical manifestation of his re- 
markable nature — aspirations toward 
the highest ideals combined with very 
practical common  sense— and  Fiske 
Kimball's book presents in turn a lucid 
and valuable impression of that remark- 
able work. 


The Urgency of an Ecological 
Perspective 


BY CHARLES A. SCHWEIGHAUSER 


Tue POLLUTION Reaper. Compiled by 
Anthony Devos, Norman. Pearson, P. L. 
Silveston, and W. R. Drynan. Harvest 
House, 1364 Greene Avenue, Montreal, 
Canada, 1968. 264 pp., $3.50 paper, $5.95 
cloth. The reviewer is Chairman of the 
Center for Environmental Studies at Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


This review is being written on an east- 
west flight across the United States. 
From an altitude of 40,000 ft, the mac- 
rocosmic picture of the country unfolds 
at the rate of nearly 600 mph, revealing 
patterns of use and abuse of land, water, 
and air: a dam across the Missouri River, 
built to hold back spring flood waters 
because the nude soil can no longer do 
зо; monotonous housing developments 
strangling themselves and their core 


Continued on page 196 


New Gritzner 
DRAWING BOARD TYPEWRITER 


Twice as fast as hand lettering, 
three times as fast as stenciling! 


Remarkable new Gritzner lettering 
technique provides typewriter-qual- 
ity dimensions and nomenclatures 
for your engineering drawings. The 
Gritzner typewriter sets up easily 
right on your drawing board, types 
on all drafting surfaces, including 
film. Moves in any direction with 
automatic spacing along indexing 
rail. Typewriter dimensions 6 x 7 x 3". 


The Gritzner drawing board type- 
writer can increase your drawing 
production time and efficiency. 
Tested averages show the Gritzner 
typewriter to be 1.75 times faster 
than hand lettering, 3.5 times faster 
than stenciling. Allows more time for 
actual drawing. Easy to use without 
special typing skills. 


Uniform block letters comply with 
Mil. Spec. 100-A, reproduce well in 
microfilming, diazo and other repro- 
duction methods. Suggested retail 
price, $300.00. Special keyboards 
available. 


ABCDEFGH І JKLMNOPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 1234567890 @ &/ 
+ =ОШ moie T 
ACTUAL SIZE (6) = Zh 


For descriptive folder and name of 
your Gritzner dealer, write to: 


GRITZNER GRAPHICS 


3127 Colvin St., 620 South 7th St., 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 | Renton, Wash. 98055 
(703) 549-3434 (206) AL 5-8656 

East of the Mississippi | West of the Mississippi 
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Aldon Laurelcrest Stratton Industries 


Atlantic Rug Lawtex Summitcrest 
Barwick Lees Sweetwater 
Beattie Lewis Carpet Tahlequah 
Berven Exclusive-Louisa Carpet Thomas Pride 
Bigelow Loomtex Trend Mills 
Broadcrest Magee Trinity 

Cabin Crafts Majestic Walter Carpet 
Chickamauga Mand Wellco 
Commercial Mercury World 

Crown Tuft Modern =...  Wunda Weve 
Cherokee 


Charter 
Chatham 
Carolina 4 


As we get bigger anü 
| bigger, the type gets 
| smaller and smaller 


Coronet 

Craft Rug s e Be lems of growing suc- 

Crusader E 1 i cest is а кр a thank 

в 3 ; t 

Dan River Mo 2 M | карй уч. who've helped us become 

Davis Carpet Monticello E ОО 

Evans & Black Noxon ittinvoldable, but pleasant growing pains, 

Galaxy Painter <a ын 

General Carpet Patcraft give you the greatest backing possible—just 

C li t Phil d | hi as you have consistently given us yours. 
ulistan ladeipnia Patchogue Plymouth Co 

Hollytex Porter 550 Ae es Atlanta, Ga., 30339 

J & C Rug Roxbury A division of Avisun Corporation. 

J & J Industries Salem Poly 

Jorges Sequoyah B e 

K. 0. B. Shaheen Carpets ae 
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...where the torch is carried for 
ZERO weather stripping. 


ZERO makes a complete line 

of top-quality products: 

soundproofing, 

light proofing, 

weather stripping, 

thresholds. 

Deliveries? 

Absolutely dependable! 

And ZERO backs its line with 45 years of 
problem-solving. 

Next time you visit the Statue of Liberty, look for 
ZERO weather stripping. Look for it, too, at your 
bank, local school, hospital, shopping center, 
air terminal ... ZERO products are easy to 

find; they’re everywhere! 


Write for the 1969 ZERO Catalog (177 full-size 
drawings) and join the mob of ZERO users. 


Our 45th year of service to architects. 


Zero Weather Stripping Co., Inc. 415 CONCORD AVE., BRONX, NEW YORK 10455 (212) LUDLOW 5-3230 
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OVER 1 MILLION 
TONS OF CASI 
IRON SOIL PIPE 


190 


The facts speak for themselves! In the single 
year of 1968, total national sales of cast iron 
soil pipe and fittings set an all-time record... 
1,018,665 tons.* How does this industry con- 
tinue to set new production and sales records? 
By consistently improving its product, by intro- 
ducing new methods of installation such as neo- 
prene compression gasket joints and G@No-Hub® 
joints, and by protecting the quality that gives 
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cast iron its 150-year record of dependability. 

That’s why today there is still more cast iron soil 

pipe and fittings installed for drainage, waste 

and vent piping than any other material. 

*Statistics compiled by the Bureau of Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


CAST IRON SOIL PIPE INSTITUTE 


2029 К STREET N. W. WASHINGTON D.C. 20006 
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A door isn't just 
something to open 


by C. Terence Coveny 


Lorenzo Ghiberti must certainly have been thinking 
along these lines as he spent 48 years sculpturing 
Biblical scenes on the Baptistery doors in Florence, 
Italy. He knew how important a door could be to the 
looks of a building. 

But Ghiberti forgot just one small detail: How to 
make it floodproof. When the Arno River overflowed 
its banks two years ago, Ghiberti’s door panels ended 
up all over the city. Sure it’s great to have a good look- 
ing door, but there are other things to consider, too. 


How to be a modern day Ghiberti. 

You might not be willing to give a door 48 years o 
your life, but you'd be surprised what a few „Ст 
minutes can get you these days. Take a door's 
looks. What most expresses the kind of — 
structure you're designing now? Hard- 
wood veneer? Use of color in an over- 
lay? Plastic laminate? Today, any of 
these surfaces and a variety of wet or 


dry finishes, both clear and pigmented, If. Y | AN AX NN 
are available from Weldwood. 1 ШЕШ ARY 

Weldwood® doors are manufactured to your speci- Is that really a door you’re filling that 
fications. Perhaps you want a special opening, a spe- hole inthe wall with? 


cial color, a special design, or a special face to match 
architectural woodwork. Maybe you want a door to 
blend in. Maybe you want a door to stand out. 
Weldwood can even make you a door that doesn't 
look like a door. But no matter what kind of door you 
want, make it a good one. 


According to Webster a door is a barrier. Actually, 
that isn't always true. Noise gets through them, as do 
fires, X-rays, things that cause heavy sudden impacts 
...even the Arno River. That's why it's wise not to 
accept any door on its face value. 

And you won't have to when you get the inside 
story of how Weldwood goes about putting a door to- 
gether. Behind every one of our faces is a well con- 
structed thought. 

Take a Weldwood fire door. It's made light in 
weight with an incombustible Weldrok® core which 
will never warp or twist for the life of the installation. 
There's little maintenance and it's competitively priced. 
Weldwood fire doors are tested, UL labeled, and fully 
supported by U.S. Plywood. And the same thought 
goes into other Weldwood doors, too—acoustical, 
static-shielding, lead-lined, heavy-duty.... 

Get together with a Weldwood man. He'll show you 
why a Weldwood door isn't just something to open. 
Nor is it just a pretty face. Most important of all, it's 
also the stuff it’s made of. 
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Your door 
is here 
somewhere. 


STANDARD DOOR CONSTRUCTIONS 


Novodor.® Recommended inte- 
rior door. Stable, flat Novoply® 
core, faced with hardwood and 
finished with either Permagard? 
or Permacolor,? provides a 
strong, handsome interior door. 


Stay-Strate.® Recommended 
exterior door. Inert, decay- 
proof mineral core of Weldrok,® 
if finished with Vigilar,9 cre- 
ates an exterior door that really 
withstands exposure. 


Staved Lumber Core. Hard- 
wood-faced all-purpose inter- 
rior/exterior door. 


; Stile and Rail Core. Exterior/ 
...interior hardwood-faced door...closely conforms 
to Federal Specification 
LLD-D-581, Type 1, 
Style 11. 

Hollow Core 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 
DOOR CONSTRUCTIONS 
Static-Shielding. The 9- 
ply construction, with 
either staved lumber, 
Novoply or Weldrok core, 
incorporates a copper 
screen which transfers 
static electricity to hinges 
and frames. 
Lead-Lined. The lead- 
lined door, with staved 
lumber, or Weldrok (min- 
eral) core, provides a 
handsome appearance 
and maximum protection. 


Novodor? 


ШЇЇ тї 


Static-Shield Doors 


© 
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Heavy Duty. Rigid PVC 
door edging, maple die- 
board reinforcing stiles, 
and plastic or metal kick 
andstretcher plates great- 
ly increase the durability 
and appearance of doors 
subjected to continual 
impact and abrasion. 


Fire. Hardwood or plas- 
tic laminate faces. La- 
beled by Underwriter’s 
Laboratories, Inc., for 1 
hour, 14% hours and 34 
hour. For use where 
doors must have the ap- 
pearance of architectur- 
al faces plus the protection of a rated fire door with a 
limited temperature rise. 


Acoustical. 134" and 2⁄2” 
thick, hardwood-faced flush 
doors to fit all standard sizes. 
Tested as operating units for 
uniform performance. 


1% -Ноиг Fire Door 


U. S. Plywood can fill com- 
plete door schedules, with each 
door premachined and prefin- 
ished, ready for installation. 
We stand behind the uniform- 
ity of Weldwood? precision- 
machining. We assume respon- 
sibility for coordinating sched- 
ules to assure proper fit in the 


opening. 
U.S. Plywood 


A Division of U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc. 
777 Third Avenue, New York, М.Ү. 10017 


34 -Hour and 1-Hour 
Fire Door 
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It’s the biggest, unbroken, consecutive, uninterrupted acrylic louver 
in the world. Measures 2¥2x5 feet, in step with the popular 5-ft design 
module. 

Because it’s acrylic, it won’t yellow in 20 years. Because it’s a louver, 
it transmits light efficiently, diffuses it beautifully. And because it’s so big, 
it reduces structural pieces and supporting trim, leaves a cleaner ceiling 
with more illuminating surface! 

Your current project has a 4-ft. module? Glad you mentioned it. We 
also have a nifty new 55° shielding, low-brightness louver in acrylic. Write 
for details and samples. 7700 Austin Ave., Skokie, Ill. 60076 
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Gads! An acrylic louver big enough 


to cover an entire ceiling! 


American 
Louver 
Company 


Call (312) 966-0300. 
If a man or woman answers, 
place an order. 
Specify Type 16 Louvers. 
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Marchese 
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Simple way 
lo get positive 
roof drainage: 


The lapered 
FOAMGLAS System. 


Tapered FOAMGLAS roof insulation 
automatically slopes a flat deck for posi- 
tive drainage. The system is simple: the 
roofer places factory-tapered blocks in 
sequence and roofs over immediately. 
No delay or waiting for roof fills to dry. 
Single-contractor responsibility. 
FOAMGLAS is 100% closed-cell glass, 
so it's completely waterproof and can't 
absorb vapor from inside the building. 


Dimensional stability and high compres- 
sive strength make it an excellent base 
for built-up roofing. And it's the only 
roof insulation guaranteed for 20 years. 

Write for more information and a free 
sample. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
Dept. PP-59, One Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15222. In Western Europe, 
contact Pittsburgh Corning de Belgique, 
S.A., Brussels, Belgium. 


PITTSBURGH 


The Insulation People 


CORNING 
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cities; ice-free, foul water facing each 
lakeside city on the Great Lakes, evidence 
of both thermal pollution and eutrophi- 
cation. 

As our jet aircraft, which has, been 
forcing into the atmosphere two tons of 
carbon dioxide every 10 minutes, pre- 
pares to descend on a major metropolitan 
area, it leaves the clear stratosphere for 
the septic region below. The lower at- 
mosphere is so dense that a major lake, 
only a few miles from the air terminal, 
remains hidden under the smog. With 
the sun still above the horizon, the air- 
craft is forced to turn on its landing 
lights. А 45 minute wait on the runway 
gives the plane's “air-conditioning” sys- 
tem a chance to breathe in fumes from 
countless other jets, and passengers be- 
gin to cough as their respiratory systems 
try to adjust to the loathesome air. In the 
terminal, a drink of water, thick with 
chlorine and other chemicals designed to 
make the water potable (but not palat- 
able), sticks in an already congested 
throat. 

The Pollution Reader, a collection of 
essays based on Background Papers and 
Proceedings of the National Conference 
(1966) on *Pollution and Our Environ- 
ment," sponsored by the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Resource Ministers, relates in de- 
tail a number of similar environmental 
situations, as well as many other prob- 
lems that human beings have created for 
their environment. Current data on the 
various kinds of pollutants found in food, 
soil, water, and air are methodically ar- 
ranged and discussed from several points 
of view: the quantity and quality of the 
contaminants, their sources, their influ- 
ence on the medium in which they are 
found, their transfer mechanisms, and 
their effect on the many organisms in 
the ecosystem, including human beings. 
Other essays discuss the ways in which 
pollution can be measured and con- 
trolled. The chapters that relate the na- 
ture and effects of pollutants are good 
reference material for anyone who has an 
interest in understanding the changes 
taking place in the environment: pesti- 
cides, lead, coliform, nitrates — all the 
materials that alter an environment (and 
their effects so far as they are known) 
are listed. An excellent glossary of terms 
is provided for the nontechnical reader. 

А good case can be made for using 
water as the basis of land-use and man- 
agement. This book quite appropriately 
devotes three essays to water, outlining 
two Canadian case histories and suggest- 
ing a number of social, political, and eco- 
nomic improvements that will in turn as- 
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MANUFACTURERS 
WORLD-WIDE 


Manufacturing plants located throughout 
United States, Canada, a 


make SPECTRA-GLAZES Units locally 


ARIZONA 


Zenith Glazed Products, 630 W. 24th St. 
P.0. Box 421 


» Tempe 8528]. 602-967-7575 
CALIFORNIA 


alifornia Glazed Products Co., Inc., 
Ogers Ave, San Jose 95112. 
408 295-4362 


CONNECTICUT 

Plasticrete Corporation, 1883 Dixwel| Ave., 

Hamden 06514. 203 288-164] 

ILLINOIS 

SGM Corporation, 9326 $, Anthony Ave., 
Chicago 606] v I2 731-6010 

KANSAS 

Acme Brick Company, 1337 N. Mosley, Box 397 
Wichita 67201. 316 264-830] 

MARYLAND 
United Glazed Products, Inc., Box 6077, 
Baltimore 21231. 30] 752-5118 
MICHIGAN 


United Glazed Products (Michigan), Inc., 

4500 Aurelius Rd., Box 9546, Lansing 48910. 
517 882-2463 

MINNESOTA 

Zenith Glazed Products Company, Box 367, 
Osseo 55369, 612 425-4111 
MISSOURI 


Mid-West Glazed Products, Inc., 1950 Walton Road 

St. Louis 63114, 314 428-4800 

NEBRASKA 

Zenith Glazed Products Company, 1118 South 11th St. 
Omaha 68108. 402 345-3424 

NEW JERSEY 
United Glazed Products (New Jersey), Inc., 194 Fifth St. 
Saddle Brook 07763 201 843-6334 
PENNSYLVANIA 
. Duchini, Inc., 24th & Brandes St., Erie 16503 
14 456-7027 
OUTH CAROLINA 
dewater Concrete Block & Pipe Co., Inc., P.O, Box 162 
larleston 29402. 803 744-5376 

XAS 
me Brick Company, P.0. Box 575, Dallas 75221 
4 331-6588 
therlite Tile Company, Box 489, Lubbock 79408 
P0 3-8202 


thwest Glazed Masonry Corporation, Р.0. Box 895 
irkana 75501. 214 838-7551 


0 Conduit Corp., P.0. Box 20369, Houston 77025 
RI 7-7100 

H 

Concrete 


DA 


Mestern) Ltd., 1 Cole Ave., Winnipeg 5, Manitoba‏ اوا 
ton Concrete BI‏ 


ock Co., Ltd., Box 5060, Station SES 
ton, Alberta 40, 2 ELEX 037 2686 
Concrete Ltd., Box 46, Station C, Hamilton, Ontario 
her St., Ville St. Pierre, 
l, Quebec 514 482-7690; 
-- 235-1388, St. Catharines — 684-1211 ; 
— 925-8821 


ment Ltd., 1295 West 77th Ave., Vancouver 14 
Dlumbia 604 261-2211 
K 


 Klinker-0G Chamotteste 
en. Tel, TRIA-620] 
KINGDOM 

all Company, Ltd., St. George's, Nr. Oakengates 
 Oakengates 3120 


Nsfabrik, Oslo Plads 16 
TELEX 2593 


ii 


Pipe Co., 379 17th St., Box 229, Ogden 84402 
X 9.117] 


6 UNIT. 
TAKE AN 8x16 UNIT. 


YOU WANT ONE SCORE? OKAY. 


HOW ABOUT 2 SCORES? OKAY. 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE 5? OKAY. 


OR EVEN CRISS-CROSS? OKAY. 


? 
OH HECK, YOU DO IT! OKAY? 


CORED GLAZED 
MASONRY UNITS 


ij untries by 
ff., Canada and other foreign co 
U.S. Pat. Off., 
® Reg. 


HE BURNS & Даңеб n co 
5 x 6063, Baltimore, La 
© Cataloged in SWE 
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One thing to remember about the upkeep 


of bare 


Cor-Ten Steel Sidingis, 


you can forget about it. 


Bare USS COR-TEN Steel is now 
being used for building panels—and it’s a 
natural. Once it’s up, all you have to do is 
watch it grow more handsome. It doesn’t 
need paint. 

Nature "paints" it with a dense, at- 
tractive oxide patina that seals out the at- 
mosphere and retards further corrosion. If 
the surface is scratched, it heals itself. 
COR-TEN steel is one of the few man-made 
materials that grows more handsome with 
age, and its 50,000 psi minimum yield 
point makes it more damage-resistant than 
other metal siding. 

USS COR-TEN Steel is one of the 
most economical, maintenance-free archi- 
tectural metals on the market today. Check 
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your local panel manufacturer for cost 
information. 

USS COR-TEN Steel is being used 
for its natural beauty, self-maintenance 
and strength in buildings, bridges, trans- 
mission towers and many other applica- 
tions in all parts of the country. That’s 
why it’s a natural for your next industrial 
siding project. 

For a copy of our new booklet on bare 
COR-TEN steel, contact a USS Construc- 
tion Marketing Representative, check 
Sweet’s Architectural or Plant Construc- 
tion File or write to: U. S. Steel, P. O. Box 
86 (USS 6045), Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
15230. USS and COR-TEN are registered 
trademarks. 


Cor-Ten Steel 
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ANOTHER FIRST FROM MACOMBER 


The PANLWEB girder: 


145, 


vy 


Modern buildings using the new PANLWEB girder can be found in your section of the country. 
Northwest: West Coast Grocery Company Warehouse, Salem, Oregon. Northeast: Roger Brothers, Inc., Industrial Building *2, 
Hudson, New Hampshire. Southwest: U.S. Post Office, Odessa, Texas. Southeast: Gold Triangle Store (Division of Federated Department 


Stores), Coral Gables, Florida. Midwest: IGA Foodliner, Carrollton, Ohio. 
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engineered to save time, 
weight and building costs. 


Macomber Incorporated, origi- 
nator of the open-web joist 
and the V-LOK® Modular Fa 


Component System, now С Y 
brings you another advance Se 


in materials for building 

construction: the PANLWEB girder, designed 
to cut engineering time and reduce weight 
without sacrificing structural performance. 
The PANLWEB girder consists basically of top 
and bottom flanges joined by a ribbed steel 
web. It is ideally suited for light-to-medium 
construction, such as warehouses, commercial 
and industrial buildings. 

The PANLWEB girder offers you: 

e Earlier occupancy. PANLWEB greatly re- 
duces engineering time and gets your job into 
the shop faster for earlier delivery to the site. 
Point loadings are easily accommodated be- 
cause of the continuous ribbed web. 

e High strength-to-weight ratio. PANL- 
WEB gives you a big weight saving over solid 
structural girders of equal strength and, in opti- 
mum situations, may even save weight over 
open-web girders. Savings in weight are re- 
flected in savings in cost. 

e Simple installation. Normal erection pro- 
cedures may be followed. 

e Improved fire-control characteristics. 
Each PANLWEB girder serves as a draft curtain, 
18 to 40 inches deep and as wide as the bay. 
Where codes demand total closure, the narrow 


(| ү 


aperture between top chord and 
decking can be sealed quickly and inex- 
pensively. 

e On site adaptation for utility lines. 
Where plumbing, conduits and ducts must 
pass through the girder, the web can be cut 
and reinforced with the girder in place. Instruc- 
tions for reinforcing to preserve load-bearing 
properties will be supplied to the contractor. 

e Macomber quality. The PANLWEB girder, 
open-web purlins, columns and decking com- 
bine to form a perfectly-matched framing 
system. Top quality is assured by constant 
inspection and testing by both Macomber in- 
spectors and resident inspectors from an inde- 
pendent testing laboratory. 

The PANLWEB girder has been thoroughly job- 
tested. Itis ready forinclusion in the plans for your 
next building. For full details, write 
forthe PANLWEB GirderBrochure 
to: Macomber Incorporated, Box || ' ‘nd your local 
830, Canton, Ohio 44701, or call Representative 
your local Macomber represent- 
ative. He's listed under Steel Ses our Catalog 
Fabricators in the Yellow Pages. in SWEET'S 


MACOMBER 
C » INCORPORATED 


SUBSIDIARY OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 


LOOK UNDER 
"STEEL FABRICATORS” 


lepresent 
in the Yellow Pages 
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For better 

Color TV reception 
specify the 
MATV System 

by Winegard. 


“The System" is Ultra-Plex—an all-new, solid state 
package that delivers better all-channel color and 
black & white TV and FM reception at lower cost. Be- 
cause Ultra-Plex is completely flexible, it never be- 
comes obsolete; a simple plug-in unit adds a new 
UHF or VHF channel instantly, with a perfectly bal- 
anced signal to hundreds of outlets. There's no need 
to install a separate system for UHF! 

Ultra-Plex is ultra compact, easy to install, and 
inexpensive to operate; its unique circuitry and 
highly efficient transistors keep maintenance to an 
absolute minimum. 

Winegard offers a full line of com- 
pletely compatible equipment for master 
antenna installations, from a wide array 
of antennas to the individual wall out- 
lets. Because of their flexibility, Winegard 
systems are being specified more and 
more for replacement of obsolete units 
as well as for new installations in apart- 
ments, motels, commercial buildings 
and institutions. 

The coupon below will bring you full technical spec- 
ifications and costs on Ultra-Plex and its many prob- 
lem-solving applications. 


e 1 
Winegard «s 
3015-C Kirkwood Street • Burlington, lowa 52601 | 
Maiti information on your Ultra-Plex | 
O Please have a representative call for an appointment. | 
Name | 
mies - — " phone | 
Company. | 
Address. | 
City. 
State. Zip. | 
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sure intelligent and acceptable water 
resource uses. 

Nearly every paper attempts to define 
pollution. The following quotations are 
illustrative: 


“Pollution is the addition of foreign 
matter to the natural environment to a 
degree which is insupportable by na- 
ture.” 

“Pollution . . . may be understood to 
include any substance present in the wa- 
ter which renders such water unfit for 
the purpose for which it is intended.” 

“Community air pollution may be de- 
fined as a condition of the ambient at- 
mosphere that is due to the presence of 
substances, liberated by man, in concen- 
trations sufficient to interfere directly or 
indirectly with his comfort, safety or 
health, or with the full use and enjoy- 
ment of his property.” 

The point to be made is that pollution 
is the result of materials added to an en- 
vironment in sufficient quantity that they 
alter that environment in such a way that 
it can no longer function normally. If 
the environment ceases its customary 
functions, so, too, do the living beings 
that interrelate with it. 

The approach in all these essays is sci- 
entific and objective. Cause and effect re- 
lationships are outlined in a disarming, 
straightforward manner. But even scien- 
tific nonchalance is submerged under a 
sense of urgency that runs through all 
the papers. Two circumstances contrib- 
ute to this feeling: First, sources of con- 
taminants at critical levels must be cur- 
tailed before localized disorders become 
regional disasters. Second, since there are 
large gaps in knowledge about the ef- 
fects of contaminants, and since no bene- 
ficial contaminants, by definition, exist, 
pollution had better be stopped until 
more is known about the consequences 
of both the dramatic short-term effects 
and the consequences of the less dramat- 
ic but possibly more serious long-term 
effects. 

Reviewers sometimes cite repetition as 
an inherent weakness in a collection of 
essays. The Pollution Reader is repetitive, 
but this condition is not due to editorial 
shoddiness. It is due, rather, to the reality 
of the continuity of the physical environ- 
ment. A change in one part of the physi- 
cal environment is felt throughout the 
whole system. The phenomena of nitro- 
gen, for example, appear in the sections 
soil, water, and air pollutions because, 
in its various forms, nitrogen may be a 
pollutant that causes a number of altera- 
tions, some of them undesirable, in the 


Continued on page 212 
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“business 


as usual” 
—with 


(G Conwed 


SEMI- 
CONCEALED 
CEILING 
PANELS 


ENDURING 
CEILING BEAUTY 
PLUS 

INSTANT 
ACCESSIBILITY 


Design beauty plus suspended ceiling accessibil- 
ity and economy are achieved with Conwed's 
new Semi-Concealed ceiling. This unique ceiling 
system reduces visible grid to a few parallel main 
runners for linear design emphasis. If desired, 
even the exposed grid can be hidden by lighting 
fixtures. The Semi-Concealed system offers a 
truly beautiful and versatile designer ceiling for 
the architect and interior designer. 


What's more, Semi-Concealed permits complete 
accessibility to the plenum area, so in demand 
for maintenance and remodeling. Result — 

1. No down-time in normal business activity. 
2. No costly overtime labor. 

3. No long delays in "entering" the ceiling. 


Secret of accessibility without exposed cross 
tees lies in the superior dimensional stability of 
Conwed mineral acoustical panels coupled with 
concealed access splines. This unusual stability 
permits Conwed to offer panels up to five feet 
in length. 


Look into this unconventional designer ceiling 
from Conwed that offers all the conventional 
benefits. Write for complete data. 


Conwed Corporation, Dept. CI, 
332 Minnesota Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. 


Conwed 


CORPORATION 


FRONT PAGE PHOTO 


Fewer grid lines 
make Semi-Concealed 
a beautiful, practical 
ceiling for open-plan 
school arrangements. 
Ceilings appear to 
flow from one room 
to another. 


Since lines in a Semi- 
Concealed ceiling flow 
only one way, you 
can choose the direc- 
tion to make narrow 
spaces appear wider 
and wide spaces 
appear narrower. 


Obtain the appearance 
of fully concealed 

12" x 12" tile by 
combining Semi-Con- 
cealed ceiling panels 
and recessed lighting 
troffers. Yet all con- 
ventional suspended 
ceiling accessibility 
and economy features 
are retained. 


PROJECT: Ben Franklin Savings & Loan, Oakbrook, Illinois 
ARCHITECT: Midwest Bank Builders, Inc., John F. Carson, Architect 


TAS WET OF CULECICUIOND Zeenarien e 
CARADCO 


Doorways 


the Entrance with the 
Insulated Door 


The only traditional things about a 
CARADCO Doorway are its air of authenticity 
and its elegant good looks. No sense of 
counterfeit from these doors: High-rise panels, 
a full 1%” thick, produce shadow magic that 
re-creates the sculptured look of true 
colonials . . . the impression of hand 
craftsmanship. Entrance proportions are 
scaled with an eye to the past, so that the 
entrance has all the grace and charm of its 
prototype, with many design variations 
possible. 


But jet-age technology takes it from there 
and adds: insulated construction—door 
panels with polyurethane foamed-in-place 
between fiberglass faces; insulating glass 
with glass area division bars sealed inside 
where they won't obstruct cleaning; factory 
priming; thermal barrier sill; and 
waterproof glue. 


Result? A lot of thoughtful architects 
put CARADCO out in front. 


CARADCO 


Ventilating sidelight swings 
easily and closes securely 
with top quality lever operator. 
The operating section of the 
sidelight has insulating glass, 
double weatherstripping and 

a screen for all-weather 
comfort. The non-operative 
panel portion is fully insulated. 
Thus, storm and screen 
doors, which add to cost and 
detract from appearance, are 
unnecessary. 


CARADCO (соми) 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 52001 


or write direct to factory 


6B 4, 19 
indows and Patio Door products are further detailed in Sweets Light Construction ў Arch. File 73 


EASTERN ASSEMBLY PLANT 


Pemberton, New Jersey 
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There are at least 
three ways to look at 
terminal seating. 


... With the logical eye of a businessman 
whose budget won't permit mistakes. 


... With the hopeful eye of a customer 
seeking a moment of comfort 
in his fast-paced life. 


... With the trained eye of a designer 
insistent on a statement of value 
in a raucous, commercial world. 


Look. 
Look. 
Look. 


Harter Sequential. 


(There's a lot more to it than meets the eye.) 


517 Prairie Avenue 
Sturgis, Michigan 49091 


l'd like to take a closer look at Harter Sequential seating 


for О airline O other high-traffic seating. 

Name Title 

Company 

Address 

City State Zip 
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“U.S.” chemical 
porcelain lab sinks 
will last as long 
as your lab 
building! 


It's no joke—even if your lab's “built like an Egyptian 
pyramid!'"'Industry's longest and strongest guarantee stands 
behind every “U. S." Chemical Porcelain Laboratory Sink. 
Many “U. S." Lab Sinks installed 50 years ago are still in 
service! 

WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF NEU- 
TRALIZING SUMP TANKS (NEUTRALIZING BASINS). 

Ask your lab furniture manufacturer for a copy of Bulletin 
L-11 and a copy of industry's longest and strongest guaran- 
tee, or write us today. 34-006 


LE mes aw 
FORMER LIS STMEWIRE М; ABO OMO 44309 
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IN THE DAY / 


BELONG 
IN ALL ADDRESSES 
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HEIRCULON: During a normal 
restaurant day, a lot of mashed 
potatoes and whisky sours are 
"served" on the carpet. No way to 
avoid it. 

And if you've got the wrong 
carpet on the floor, you can end up 
with a lot of unappetizing spots 
and stains. That's why we made 
sure Steelhead would be the 
right carpet. 

To start with, we made it from 
Herculon's 100% continuous 
filament olefin. And olefin has a 
chemical personality that's close 
to amazing. 


2" e 


ME 


ad 


carpet. 
It can take anything you can dish out. 


It has an extremely low moisture 
absorbency that makes it highly 
resistant to spots. But even if it does 
spot, olefin offers excellent 
cleanability because it's nonporous. 

Steelhead is available in nine 
solution dyed tweeds, and it's 
priced for the broad, middle range 
of contract needs. 

It makes a handsome carpet for 
your customers. 

And it's a tremendous help to 
the kitchen help. 


WALTER CARPET MILLS 


A Component of Ludlow Corporation 
P.O. Box 1252 City of Industry, California 91747 


"The right carpets for the right people" 


"Registered trademark of Hercules Incorporated, Wilmington, Delaware, for its olefin fiber. 
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oncrete is good for you 
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Cars up. Costs down. 
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Construction costs: rising. Land costs: rising. 


Real estate taxes: rising. The inevitable answer: roof deck parking. 


The logic of this simple concept is overpowering. 

Less land is needed. Therefore land costs are cut. 

The need to build large parking areas is eliminated. 
Therefore total construction costs are cut. 

There is less improved land. Therefore taxes are cut. 

There are other advantages as well. 

Greater employee and customer convenience. 
Lower fire insurance rates. A stronger, sturdier building 
in which concrete is the basic material. 

You see, concrete is good for you. 

For complete information on the roof parking concept, 
write us. Portland Cement Association, Dept. A5-25, 


PCA—IMPROVING AND EXTENDING THE USES OF CONCRETE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
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fight 
dull pools! 


Deck equipment is the first thing a client sees 
when they look at a completed pool. It dramatizes the 
beauty and lines of a well-designed commercial or resi- 
dential pool. That’s why it makes sense to specify 
graceful, sturdy Paragon Para-Flyte deck equipment 
for your next pool project. Para-Flyte adds zest and 
that “finishing touch” to any pool setting. 


Paragon is one of the world’s leading manufac- 
turers of quality deck equipment. We make over 500 
professionally-engineered products used in, on and 
around pools. Over the years we have developed a 
unique manufacturing flexibility that permits you to 
realize your personal architectural concepts at prices 
remarkably close to standard catalog items. 


Write for our catalog. Or check our insert in 
Sweets. You will see the wide latitude possible with 
Paragon special or standard deck equipment and 
accessories. 


Paragon: the architect’s friend. 


PARAGON SWIMMING POOL CO., INC. 
12 PAULDING ST., PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. 10570 
(914) 762-6221 


[paragon 
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Tee-M Units * —— 
ACCLAIMED 


for 
long term 
economy 
& service 


Owners of Tee-M units derive benefits in a number of ways, 
particularly in improved cost effectiveness. Since trash pick- 
ups are less and trash cans themselves serve longer due to pro- 
tected use, savings in maintenance spending are greater, par- 
ticularly when spread over a period of time. Tee-M units, rug- 
ged and durable, provide years of convenient service and long- 
term economy. 


The Tee-M unit's counterbalance spring assures convenient, 
finger-tip control. The frame is fabricated of heavy gauge gal- 
vanized steel to provide rugged construction. Air vents and 
drainage are provided. 


Pictured above is Miss Tee-M, Terry Stallings, demonstrating 
the TM-500. There is a size for any use. Standard units for 30 
gallon cans are available for 2 to 5 trash cans (special units for 
55 gallon drums). 


MODEL DESCRIPTION 
Standards Units for 30 Gallon Cans 


Model Cap. App. Crated 
No. (30 Gal. Cans) D H L Shipping Wts. 


TM 200 2cans 27"x55"x 49" 350 Ibs. 


TM 300 3cans 27"x55"x 74" 450 Ibs. 
TM 400 4 cans 21''x55"x 97" 600 Ibs. 
TM 500 5 cans 27x55 «121" 750 Ibs. 


Special Units for 55 Gallon Drums 


^ WILSON Conatin 


PRECISION ROLLING DOORS SINCE 1876 


Dept. PA, P.O.Box 599, Norfolk, Va. 23501 


OTHER PRODUCTS: Standard Rolling Service Doors/ 
Wilson Weather Doors/Underwriters' (Label) Service Doors/ 
Midget Slat Closures/Overhead Doors/Rolling Wood Clos- 
ures/Tee-M/Special Products. 
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HEAVY 
INTERMEDIATE 
STEEL 
WINDOWS 


Photo by ©Ezra Stoller (ESTO) 


GYMNASIUM (Arthur Keating Hall), ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Architects: Skidmore Owings & Merrill General Contractor: A. J. Maggio Co. 


Custom Heavy Intermediate Steel Windows were selected by the architects and furnished by Hope's for the exceptionally 
large window walls in this handsome structure. Installation of all components including entrances (furnished by Hope's) 
was included in Hope's contract thus eliminating divided responsibility and insuring proper coordination and 
installation — Hope's would welcome the opportunity to discuss the windows for your next building — no obligation. 


MEMBER 

STEEL 

WINDOW 

INSTITUTE Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's Architectural file and our sales offices and representatives are located in principal cities. 


HOPES WINDOWS, INC. Jamestown, N. Y. 


HOPE'S WINDOWS ARE MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKMEN 
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i Steelcraft 


П 
1 
1 9017 Blue Ash Road 
| Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 U.S.A. 
| Please have your Distributor deliver 
1 my free copy of the Steelcraft Fact 

File on Fire Doors and Frames. 

Name 

Firm 

Address | 
| 
| City i 
П П 
1 П 
| State in 
1 


Free 


йге door 
fact file 


Your Steelcraft Fact File on 
steel fire doors and frames is 

a concise reference on almost 
everything you need to know 
about fire doors. Included is a 
handy fire door selection guide, 
an explanatory section on the 
various rating services, do’s 
and don'ts, and other inside 
information designed to make 
specifying fire doors and frames 
simple and easy. Fill out and 
mail the coupon above and 
your Steelcraft Distributor 

will deliver your Fact File 
immediately. 


)Steelcraft 


finest name in metal doors and frames 
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environment. The first and most impor- 
tant chapter, “The Ecological Perspec- 
tive,” makes very clear the attitude that 
we must use to approach real or potential 
environmental problems: “Pollution is 
the result of actions which are taken 
without reference to an ecological sys- 
tem. An action which disrupts an eco- 
logical system results in pollution.” Only 
when we learn how to unite the words 
“logical” (reasonable) and “eco” (envi- 
ronment) will we enjoy ecological suc- 
cess in a pollution-free environment. 


Urban Africa 
BY PETER C. W. GUTKIND 


Tue URBANIZED NIGERIAN. By Theophi- 
lus Adelodun Okin, Exposition Press, 
Inc., 50 Jericho Turnpike, Jericho, N.Y., 
1968. 72 pp., $5. The reviewer is Profes- 
sor of Anthropology at McGill Universi- 
ty, Montreal, Canada. 


“Africans,” T.A. Okin writes, “cannot re- 
sist urbanization as they have resisted 
progressive forces from time immemori- 
al.” This is a meaty and controversial 
introduction, which, unfortunately, the 
author does not explain further. Thus, a 
good start becomes rather thin as one 
reads through this little book. 

Okin is deeply concerned with people 
— Africans — and he concludes that 
"Cities are for people," because people 
are important. But because the physical 
and sociopolitical forces unleashed by 
extremely rapid urbanization in Africa 
trample on the individual, the African 
urbanite lives in an environment that 
constantly violates his traditions and de- 
stroys any prospect of the maximum 
utilization of man's greatest achievement: 
the cultural impact of urban life. 

From much of what Okin writes, in his 
capacity as architect and planner, as an 
African and a Nigerian, it is not always 
clear whether he seeks rather nostalgical- 
ly to bring the past into the future. He 
sees in the traditional patterns of African 
ecological arrangements, of community, 
of social arrangements and mutual re- 
ciprocity, a potential to be harnessed by 
those concerned with African urban 
growth. Nor is it always clear whether 
he sees this approach as the antidote to 
the enormous complexity of rapid change 
in an environment new to most Africans. 
The propositions in these arguments are 
not very well documented, perhaps be- 
cause it is impossible to adapt the past 
to the present, except in the realm of an 
ideology that seeks to show that there 


Continued on page 218 


CUSHION 
OF OIL 


SECO — the HYDRAULIC ELEVA- 

TOR ... preferred by architects, 

demanded by engineers and build- 

ing planners! 

For 40 years the standard for 

plunger-operated elevators! The 

SECO “Hydroilift” elevator com- 

bining the finest workmanship and 

most polished know-how with sim- 

plicity and reliability in design. 

You get... 

e Simplicity in design 

* No penthouse required 

* In stock delivery of standard 
sizes 

* Lowest initial cost 

* Speeds to 200 feet/minute 

* Lowest maintenance 

Quiet, efficient SECO hydraulic 

elevators serve faithfully in lead- 

ing moderate height stores, office 

buildings, institutions throughout 

the United States. There is no 

finer! For quotations or general 

information write: 


| Southeastern 
Elevator Co., Inc. 


441 Memorial Dr. S.E. Atlanta, Ga. 30312 


YOUR SINGLE SOURCE SUPPLIER 
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PPG Glass 
helps open up 
Miami 


Mutual of Omaha asked for a 
dramatic glass wall design for its 
new building to take full advantage 
of its view of Biscayne Bay. The 
architect faced a very difficult 
design problem: keeping a glass 
wall building cool in spite of the 2 
intense Florida sunshine. Не found 68 


PPG's Solarban® Bronze (3) 

Twindow? Insulating Glass an The reflecting qualities of The custom T window units were fabricated 
excellent solution to both esthetic Solarban add design interest, help to match exactly the poured-in-place arche 
and engineering requirements. The keep the building comfortably COOL. — тшше arches extending from 
warm bronze tone of Solarban Bronze and significantly reduce the size and the tops of the building’s exterior columns, 
was selected as a handsome color cost of the building's cooling 

complement for the building's white system. The functional and design 

concrete columns, and as an exten- advantages of PPG Performance 

sion of the bronze tones of the Glass have made a larger, better 

exterior metals and interior view of Miami both possible and 

color scheme. practical. 
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h Solarban Bronze (3), sunlight seems 

y one-eighth as bright to the indoor 

wer, an important consideration with 
it-colored concrete construction in the 
liant Florida sunshine. The bronze hue of 
se units harmonizes with the warm earth 
es selected for the interior decor. 


arban's reflecting qualities provide a 
v visual dimension to the building 

ile turning back much of the sun's 
iant energy. 


Architects for the Mutual of Omaha Mutual of Omaha Regional Home Office, 
Regional Home Office found that PPG's Miami 

Performance Glass solved both their design 
challenges: it added to the building's beauty 
while helping to keep it cool efficiently and 
economically. 


Architect: Houstoun, Albury, Baldwin & 

H. Maxwell Parish, Miami 

Interior Design: Houstoun & Parish, Miami 
Consulting Design Architect: Leo A. Daly 
Co., Omaha 

Consulting Engineer: Breiterman, Jurado & 
Associates, Miami 


There’s a PPG Performance Glass 
for every design problem 


Mutual of Omaha's consulting 
engineer states, "This glass, 
Solarban Bronze (3), permitted us 
to use the air conditioning system 
we did. If you want to have an open- 
building design like this in Florida, 
you would have to figure it with 
glass like this.” 

Solarban Twindow units offer a 
reflective film coating which keeps 


much of the solar radiant energy 
outdoors rather than permitting it to 


become a load on the cooling system. 


This same low-emissivity reflective 
film enables Solarban Twindow, а 
normal insulating unit with 1⁄2” air 
space, to perform like triple glazing 
in reducing the conducted heat loss 
during Florida's winter months. 
Coupled with PPG's Solarbronze 


PPG is Chemicals, Minerals, Fiber Glass, Paints and Glass. So far. 


Plate Glass in this Solarban 
Twindow unit, the reflective 
coating reduces the overall light 
transmission to 1296, thus shading 
much of the outdoor brightness wit 
out obstructing the occupant's vie 


Write: PPG Industries, Inc., 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15222. 


Koppers super woods 
make good building ideas. 


Good ideas usually generate more good ideas, 
which is one reason why Koppers family of super 
woods has been growing larger every year. These 
outstanding building materials are the result of pres- 
sure-treating wood with chemicals, or laminating— 
two great ideas that make wood today's most excit- 
ing and functional building material. Pressure-treated 
wood performs outstandingly where resistance to de- 
cay and insect attack is essential. It's ideal for such 
applications as patio decks, outdoor stairs, docks, 
subflooring and even lighting standards. Koppers 
laminated wood has bred a new world of design 


possibilities for structural framing in residential and 
light commercial construction. In addition, Koppers 
fire-protected super woods keep their structural in- 
tegrity under severe fire conditions. We hope the 
ideas shown here turn on some great ideas for you, 
too. Write for our portfolio of Catalogs on mate- 
rials for building construction. Forest Products Divi- 
sion, Koppers Company, Inc., 815 Koppers 

Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 
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Beautiful, distinctive red cedar Shakes and Shingles give this Dental-Medical Clinic, located in the Grosse Pointe Woods section of Detroit, desired 


compatibility with the neighborhood's contemporary and Colonial exterior architecture . . . 
interior structurals (plywood roof decking, studs, wall plates) are Non-Com® fire-protected wood. 
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carry a Class ''C'"' U. L. rating. For added fire protection, 
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Charcoal gray Light Riser®, laminated lighting 
standards blend with the ''old Philadelphia” 
atmosphere in new town house development, 
Willingboro, N. J. Cellon® pressure-treatment 
protects wood against termites and decay. 
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Wolmanized® pressure-treated lumber, because 
it is resistant to rot and termites, is the ideal 
lumber for decks, boat docks, for any applica- 
tion where wood members are in contact with 
ground or masonry. Weathers to a natural drift- 
wood gray. 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 360 


All interior structural components of this attrac- 
tive, new Gammon's Restaurant near Pittsburgh, 
Pa., are Non-Com fire-protected lumber and 
plywood. Use of Non-Com wood saved an esti- 
mated $1,000 on insurance premiums, annually. 


KOPPERS 


Architectural and 
Construction Materials 
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Continued from page 212 

was a past and a very rich cultural heri- 
tage, which is vital for us to understand, 
and which brought man and nature into 
an ecological and social symbiosis. 

The most hopeful signs in Africa are 
the chaos, the instability, the personal di- 
lemmas and uneasiness, the complexities 
of adjustment and the growing social 
distance between the few rich and the 
vast masses who are poor, rejected and 
dejected, whose prospect of a better fu- 
ture are clouded in uncertainty. For the 
vast majority of Africans, economic and 
social demands cannot be met, not to 
speak of towns and cities as communities 
rather than as dehumanizing replicas of 
19th Century Western slums, so that the 
African urbanite is “trapped” in a *never- 
ending struggle" to seek, hopelessly, al- 
ternative ways of making a living. But 
these are circumstances that contain the 
seeds of true modernization, simply be- 
cause the modernization of man and his 
environment can only be achieved with 
the thrust of a vast intellectual and po- 
litical explosion that lays to rest stag- 
nant premises. Although Okin is a plan- 
ner, he treats some of these premises, but 
he does so in an exceedingly superficial 
manner. The thrust of his ideas stems 
from second-gear thinking. 


It is true that Okin indicates how the 
settlement patterns of African societies 
impede the introduction of new planning 
ideas. Yet it is never clear whether Okin 
considers the structure and function of 
the African "Organic Courtyard" the 
kind of spatial arrangement that can be 
updated. Although the author deplores 
long-range schemes that do no more 
than to give some second-rate engineer 
an opportunity to put on paper what he 
considers good for people, his sugges- 
tions for short-range projects are little 
more than patching up. 

Physical planning does not rest merely 
on some nice motherhood premises about 
“people,” but, far more significantly, if 
we ever want to get to first base, on a 
political transformation — not 
only internally, within the African coun- 
tries, but also externally, in the rest of 
the world. The slum areas of the low- 
income world are the most visible evi- 
dence of the brutal exploitation by local 
élites and the rich Western world. This 
is as true about Lagos as it is about Har- 


major 


lem. That, and that alone, is the real 
dilemma of the urban African, as it is 
of the Blacks in Watts or the West Side 
of Manhattan. Perhaps Okin did not 
think that this was his problem to discuss 
— but it was. Yet Okin is presently an 


Urban Design Consultant to the City of 
New York Housing and Redevelopment 
Board. It is surely in that kind of envi- 
ronment that he should learn what the 
premises are which might — just might 
— lay the foundations for a more reward- 
ing urban life for the city dweller. 

Of course, we must be grateful to Okin 
for being perhaps the first African ar- 
chitect to turn our thoughts in the right 
direction — away from the  engineer- 
planner, and toward the planner-human- 
ist. Let him now do some hard thinking. 
Okin has told us, quite correctly, that 
our urban environment brutalizes us and 
that we are not moving forward. The po- 
tential of his ideas provide him with the 
next chapters of a new book. 


New Firms 


ANTONIADIS Associates, Landscape Ar- 
chitects, City and Regional Planning Con- 


sultants, 3356 Virginia St, Coconut 
Grove. Fla. 33133. 

BROWN SLEMMONS KRUEGER PROFES- 
SIONAL ASSOCIATION, Architects, 701 


Jackson St., Topeka, Kansas 66603, upon 
the merger of the offices of BROWN & 
Continued on page 222 


FRITZ HANSEN 
979 Third Avenue 
New York 10022 


ЁЁ: is Fritz Han- 
sen's brilliant collec- 
tion of M-40 office furniture 
from Denmark. It’s so in- 
triguing, it stirs the imagina- 


tion. For more information 
on this complete modular 


group, please write 
for our Catalog 121. 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No 
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NARROW THICK 
MINDED SKULLED 


As you can see, Von Duprin 55 exit devices were designed with narrow stiles in mind. The cases are 
a mere 1%.” wide, for stiles as slim as 1%”. But they're ruggedly built, with walls fully 4%” thick. Rim and 
concealed vertical rod devices, in stainless steel, bronze or aluminum. We invite you to write for Bulletin 
675. And we urge you to compare the Von Duprin 55 rim and vertical rod series with any other narrow 
stile devices made. You'll see: no other narrow stile devices X9 i) is 5 E 
m М " Р 
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VON DUPRIN LTD. * 903 SIMARD ST. e CHAMBLY, QUEBEC 
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а 
laundry? 


Weve got a 
system for you! 


Troy® can, of course, supply just the washers, 
extractors, washer extractors, washer- extractor- 
conditioners, ironers, folders and crossfolders 
you need to equip a modern laundry. 


But we'll give you more than just dependable 
laundry equipment. We'll give you system 
engineering as well. This means you can callon | 
our experts to work with you right from the ` 
first planning stage. We'll estimate present and 
future laundry needs, work with you through the 
blueprint stage, deliver and install a soundly 
engineered package and then make your 

people expert in running the system. For 

details on both our equipment and 

engineering capability for modernization, write to 
Ametek, Inc., Troy Laundry Machinery, 

East Moline, Illinois 61244. 


Our good, clean engineering does it 


АМЕТЕК / Laundry & Drycleaning Equipment 
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& the designer 

& the owner 

e— the contractor 

e the operator 

& the coach 

б and the 
swimmer 


acclaim 


the only system 
that eliminates 
perimeter piping 


As shown in cross-section above, the Paddock 
IFRS® System replaces the top of the wall and 
is the pools entire recirculating system. It is 
adaptable to all wall construction and allows for 
a truly monolithic structure as no pipe studs or 
fittings penetrate the pool walls. For recreational 
or competitive swimming, Paddock's IFRS® Sys- 
tem offers superior advantages to all concerned 
with a swimming pool. 


For detailed brochure and list of installations write: 
Paddock of California, Inc., 118 Railroad Ave. Extension, Albany, 
New York 12205. 


(® Paddock 


OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 371 
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Leaks are prevented 


at the roof perimeter by 


the HICKMAN Safeguard System. 


Prove it for yourself 


Determine how combining fascia and water dam with 
a compression seal locks out water; how thermal 
reaction is neutralized; how cracked felts are stopped. 


The System also eliminates tar drippage and water stains on walls. 


EXTRUDED ALUMINUM FASCIA 
free floating—no oil-canning 


CLEAN DESIGN 
concealed joint cover 


GALVANIZED STEEL WATER DAM 
low coefficient of expansion and contraction 


ECONOMICAL 
maintenance free 


в 


« This cross-section shaws why the 


lost architects are all too aware of common roof problems— 
specially cracked felts, leaks, tar drippage and water stains. 
hese are both costly and unsightly, and of course, they affect 
verall job quality and reputation. 


he Hickman Safeguard fascia & water dam and expansion 
iint systems do eliminate these problems. 


nd, surprisingly perhaps, the installed cost of Hickman 
ystem is about the same or less than extruded gravel stop 
/stems. Call your local Hickman Distributor for comparative 
ost data. 


EXCLUSIVE 
CONTINUOUS COMPRESSION SEAL 
with aluminum rocker flashing 


The key to the Hickman fascia and water dam system is the 
unique, continuous compression seal, along with the time- 
proven thermal compatibility of roofing felts with the galvan- 
ized steel (not copper or aluminum) water dam. 


There is no evidence of failure of any Hickman System after 
thousands of installations in over ten years throughout the 
country. 


Flexibility of design is provided by free-floating, extruded 
aluminum fascia systems in various graceful profiles and 
sizes and special finishes. 


INTERESTED? See us at the Houston CSI Convention, Booth 210 
or refer to Spec-Data 5 or Sweet's Architectural File 21g/Hi or Industrial File 16D/Hi 


HICKMAN Safeguard 


The proven fascia & water dam and expansion joint systems 


W. P. HICKMAN COMPANY, INC., 2520 Industrial Row, Troy, Mich., 48084 313 549 8484 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 408 


Specify 
one 
reliable TV 
antenna 
system 
for all: 


Meeting every challenge of TV 
broadcasting, an RCA TV Antenna 
System receives and distributes 
both regular TV and closed-circuit 
telecasts. Audio, too, of course. 
RCA's systems are designed to be 
adapted in future expansions 

with minimal alterations. 

They're systems your clients already 
know for quality, flexible design, 
and proven reliability. 

If you design plans for hotels, motels, 
hospitals, nursing homes, schools, 
convention halls, and other large 
operations, have the information on 
RCA TV Antenna Systems at your 
fingertips. Simply mail the coupon. 
No cost or obligation. 


RCA SERVICE COMPANY, 

A Division of RCA 

Commercial Products Sales, pont 5-101 

Bldg. 203-3, Camden, N. J. 0810 

Please furnish more ШЫГЫП оп ВСА ТУ 
Antenna Systems. 


Name  — ^. a ЧЕ 
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Company 


Phone 


Address 
City 
State 
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Stemmons, and Louis J. KRUEGER. 


Leroy CALLENDER, Consulting Engineer, 
101 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


New Addresses 


WELTON Becket & AssOCIATES, Archi- 
tects-Engineers, 110 E. 59th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


ROBERT P. Gerstn AssociaTES Inc., In- 
dustrial Design, 11 E. 22nd St, New 
York, N.Y. 10010. 


Rocer К. Lewis, Architect and Planner, 
Suite 430 Georgetown Bldg., 2233 Wis- 
consin Ave, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 


SAMUEL PAUL & SEYMOUR JARMUL, Archi- 
tects, 3000 Marcus Ave. Lake Success, 
L.I., N.Y. 11040. 


IRVING L. PEABODY, ENGINEERS, Inc., En- 
gineers-Surveyors, Land Planners, 8401 
Monroe Rd., Houston, Tex. 77017. 


Name Changes 


KitHAM BEDER & CHU, Architects, 101 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017; for- 
merly O'CONNER & KILHAM. 


LITTLE, LAIR & PILKINGTON, Architects, 
2180 Brickell Ave., Miami, Fla.; former- 
ly, ROBERT M. LITTLE & ASSOCIATES. 


Ware, Lewis PARTNERSHIP, Architects, 
Engineers, Planners, 414 South State St., 
Jackson, Miss.; formerly, OVERSTREET, 
Ware, WARE & Lewis, upon the retirement 
of Noah Webster Overstreet, Sr. 


New Partners, Associates 


Frep Bassetti, & Co., Architects, Seattle, 
Wash., have named DONALD А. FROTHING- 
HAM, ATA, and Рнплр С. Norton new 
partners. New associates are DONALD E. 
BREINER, JAMES F. HAMILTON, HOWARD 
S. PETERSON and Kanrris REKEVICS. 
FRANK GRAD & Sons, Architects, Engi- 
neers, Planners, Newark, N.J., have ap- 
pointed STANLEY C. BnocnEN, R.A., and 
Howarp Н. Ноки, АТА, senior associates. 
New associates are: VINCENT F. BALOGH, 
R.A., HERBERT E. BOECKEL, JR, R.A., 
GEORGE L. CEpENo, R.A., THOMAS REM- 
ick, R.A., MICHAEL J. Savora, ATA, 
EUGENE A. SCHREIBER, R.A., and RONALD 
H. Scuwrpr, АТА. 

ARTHUR L. SPAET, CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
New York, N.Y., has appointed ALAN 
KAPLAN an associate. 


CORRECTION: 

In the article on the Worldway Postal 
Center at Los Angeles International Air- 
port (pp. 146-147, Marcu 1969 P/A), 
Cesar Pelli should have been credited as 
Director of Design. 


wallcoverings 
are in... 


Saddle Brook 
General 
Hospital 


New Saddle Brook General Hospital 
specified Stauffer vinyl wallcoverings 


throughout...for cheerful beauty and 
long wear. Easy care, too...just wipe 
clean with a sudsy sponge. And great 
resistance to stains and fading. 


PERMON$-—in Wexford, Corteza and 
Samar designs—went into patient rooms 
and corridors. Offices and other areas 
were decorated with FABRON® in Jaspé, 
Strié, Moresque and Yuma patterns. 


See Stauffer vinyl wallcoverings at our 
showroom, Decoration and Design 
Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York. 
Or at the Chicago Merchandise Mart. 
Or write to Stauffer Chemical Company, 
Decorative Interior Products at the 
D & D Building. PERMON and FABRON 
are quality products of Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Company, 299 Park Avenue, New 


York, N.Y. 10017. ‘St ашуг 
| чш 


Saddle Brook General Hospital 
Saddle Brook, N. J. 
Interior Designer: Mrs. Lucy McSpirit 
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STAUFFER'S MARK FOR QUALITY VINYLS 
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These are strong words, alright. 
But they are being said about 
the strongest people in the 
water pollution control busi- 
ness . . . LYQO SYSTEMS. 

Lyco is. а dynamic {company 
with fresh, imaginative idéas 
about sewage treatment.  Fór 
example, Lyco extended аега- 
tion sewage systems provide 
"precise air rate selection 
within 2cfm".| This unique | 

| featurp offer a more accurgte 
{match of air Supply to onganic 
loading. | d 

Dod EE have фа у morë 
money-$aving ideas. їл ке 
custom+building Ё1е@й-егес+1еа 
units to ассофтодаЄе/орега- 
tions Franging|from,2,500 
gallon$/day td 1,000, 000 
gallon$/day «This means Lyco 
has a $ewag® tfeatment system 
for a Yia variety of appli- 
cation 9 сап design a unit 
Specifulfally for your use. 

In fdpt, call on Lyco to solve 
rod ident sewage problem... 
far concept to completion, 

P The handwriting is on the 
wall. For efficient, economi- 
seal water pollution control, 

/ get the better Sewage treat- 
ment or pumping equipment. 

Go with Lyco, the "Underground 

Agent for Water: Pollution 

Control". 

Performance data certified 
by the National Sanitation 
Foundation is available on 
request. 


SYSTEMS 


P. 0. Box. 569, Williamsport, Pa. 17701 
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JOBS 
AND 
MEN 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


ARCHITECT—Engineering & Design firm 
with a staff of 65 and a diversified, compre- 
hensive practice throughout the Northeast, 
seeks an experienced project architect to 
join the existing architectural group. Inter- 
est in application of contemporary design 
to complex military and industrial projects 
a pre-requisite. If interested in building a 
significant practice within a professional 
corporate framework, submit resume and 
salary requirements to Box #821, PROGRES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Expanding medium-sized ar- 
chitectural and engineering firm has open- 
ing for an experienced registered architect 
capable of managing all phases of the proj- 
ect, and who is strongly oriented toward 
design. Excellent working conditions and 
employee benefits, with a real opportunity 
for professional development. Geographic 
area noted for outstanding year round rec- 
reational atractions, while being in relative 
proximity to New York and Philadelphia. 
Please submit confidential resume of experi- 
ence and earnings to Personnel Director, 
Bellante, Clauss, Miller and Nolan, Archi- 
tects & Engineers, Box #1125, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania 18503. 


ARCHITECT—Experienced and capable ar- 
chitects to work in the Caribbean. Must be 
available immediately. Write William Sigal 
& Associates 1015 Banco Popular Center, 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00918. 


ARCHITECT—Major architectural firm lo- 
cated in midwest area has permanent open- 
ing for graduate architect to supervise 
project design teams on a wide variety of 
challenging and interesting projects. If 
you are seeking a position that offers both 
personal and professional growth, send us 
a detailed resume of your qualifications. 
Box #822, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. An 
equal opportunity employer. 


ARCHITECT—Or graduate, or experienced 
draftsman. Design, construction drawing 
and supervision work with small growing 
office having diversified contemporary prac- 
tice. Fine upstate New York community. 
Summer lake and winter skiing country, 
three hours from New York City weekends. 
Send particulars and salary expected to 
Leonard J. Robilotti, Architect, 216 Court 
Street, Binghamton, New York 13901. 


ARCHITECTS—Investigate your career in 
consulting. Opportunity at all experience 
levels. Our multi-discipline practice pro- 
vides challenge you seek. Send detailed 
resume and salary requirements in confi- 
dence to: Personnel Director, Stanley Con- 
sultants, Inc., Stanley Building, Muscatine, 
Iowa 52761. 


ARCHITECTS—Facilities planning consul- 
tants. International Planning and Design 
Consulting firm headquartered in New 
York City seeks "people-oriented" ar- 
chitects with high personal standards of 
professional responsibility and proven ca- 
pability in top level client contact, prob- 
lem solving and report writing. We offer 


opportunities for individual growth, sala- 
ries commensurate with qualifications, in- 
creases based upon merit, and a compre- 
hensive benefit program, including de- 
ferred profit-sharing. Primary responsibili- 
ties will concern the solution of client 
problems related to programming corpo- 
rate headquarters, specialized educational 
facilities and major civic centers. Please 
submit confidential resume of experience 
and earnings to Becker & Becker Associ- 
ates, Inc., Seagram Building, 375 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


ARCHITECTS—With strong design or work- 
ing drawing interest for office with broad 
opportunity in wide range of building 
types. Excellent openings working with 
highly experienced personnel. Daverman 
Associates, Architects & Engineers, Van- 
E Center, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
502. 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS—Opportunities 
for recently graduated architects interested 
in careers in the growing and challenging 
field of architectural acoustics; positions 
available in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York and Cambridge. 
Please send resume to Robert B. Newman, 
Bolt Beranek and Newman, Inc., 50 Moul- 
ton Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02138. An equal opportunity employer. 


ARCHITECTURAL DELINEATOR—San Diego, 
California. Recent graduate from 5 year 
accredited school, with military obligations 
fulfilled. One who has not worked in an- 
other architectural office since the standards 
will be developed as required by this firm. 
Box #823, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS DRAFTSMEN— 
Well-established progressive architectural 
firm has immediate openings for top- 
quality, experienced designers and drafts- 
men. Degree and registration preferred. 
Career opportunities with excellent medical 
and vacation benefits. Profit sharing. Send 
complete confidential resume (all replies 
acknowledged) to: Schutte, Mochon, Inc., 
11121 West Oklahoma Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 53227. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN—Graduate, 
young man sensitive to advantages of Con- 
necticut living and to participating in all 
phases of architectural work—design thru 
supervision. Send resume and salary ex- 
pected. Box #824, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL ESTIMATOR—Help Develop 
An Automated Architectural Estimating 
System. Immediate opening in a newly 
created position to help develop an auto- 
mated architectural estimating system. Must 
have several years related experience, pref- 
erably in a large architectural or contract- 
ing firm. Field experience also highly de- 
sirable. Prefer college grad in engineering 
or architecture. We are a large architectural 
engineering firm located in the upper mid- 
west. Salary open. Excellent benefits. Send 
resume including salary and history to Box 
#825, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


Advertising Rates 
Standard charge for each unit is Ten Dollars, 
with a maximum of 50 words. ($15 effec- 
tive January 1969) In counting words your 
complete address (any address) counts as 
five words, a box number as three words. 
Two units may be purchased for twenty 
dollars, with a maximum of 100 words. 
($30 effective January 1969) Check or money 
order should accompany advertisement and 
be mailed to Jobs & Men c/o Progressive 
Architecture, 430 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. Insertions will be accepted not 
later than the 1st of the month preceding 
month of publication. Box number replies 
should be addressed as noted above with the 
box number placed in lower left hand corner 
of envelope. 


ARCHITECTURAL FIELD REPRESENTATIVE— 
Large architectural firm with several proj- 
ects entering construction stage requires 
the services of an experienced construction 
supervisor to supplement present staff. Indi- 
vidual must be capable of handling work in- 
dependently. Familiarity with mechanical 
or electrical engineering desirable. Please 
send resume with indication of salary re- 
quirements and availability to Kendall P. 
Bates, The Architects Collaborative, Inc., 
46 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
Arrangements for interview will be made 
after review of resume. 


ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING—Design team 
needs additional creative talent with experi- 
ence in architecture and/or industrial de- 
sign. Exciting work. Send resume to Sylvan 
R. Shemitz & Associates, 145 Orange Ave- 
nue, West Haven, Connecticut 06516. 


ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATION WRITER— 
Well established and progressive architec- 
tural firm of medium size with a general 
practice including governmental, educa- 
tional, commercial, financial, medical and 
industrial buildings. Good working condi- 
tions with congenial people. Comprehensive 
benefit program including insurance and 
profit sharing. Submit experience resume 
and salary required to: Cain, Nelson, 
Wares, Cook & Swain, 151 South Tucson 
Boulevard, Tucson, Arizona 85716. 


ARCHITECTURAL "TEACHERS—Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Requirements: 
Minimum—Bachelor of Architecture and 
experience in the field. Positions: Teach in 
a two year architectural transfer curriculum 
and architectural technology program which 
is computer oriented. Location: 22 miles 
Northwest of Chicago, Illinois. Contact: 
Dr. Keneth Andeen, 510 West Elk Grove 
Blvd., Elk Grove Village, Illinois 60007. 


ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGNER—Top design 
firm with gilt clients seeks young creative 
designer to handle interior and exterior 
building design and total plot development. 
Sharp skills are required; emphasis: crea- 
tive contemporary work, but follow- 
through important. Want a self-starter. Lo- 
cation idyllic, salary negotiable. Send re- 
sume to Box #826, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


INTERIOR DESIGNER—Project Director. Well 
trained, with a minimum of five years ex- 
perience with hotel/motel and institution 
design. Long range expansion program of- 
fers technically competent creative people 
unusual opportunities for stimulating work 
and rapid promotion. Excellent salaries, 
outstanding benefits, in the modern down- 
town Cleveland Office of national chain. 
Immediate opening. Also looking for Arch- 
itectural Job Captain. Send letter or resume 
and project photos to C.J. Davis, Personnel 
Dept., Stouffer Foods Corp., 1375 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. A division 
of Litton Industries. An equal opportunity 
employer. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER—Experienced in 
design of plumbing, heating, ventilating, air 
conditioning systems in commercial, indus- 
trial, institutional buildings. Permanent po- 
sition with medium size architectural-engi- 
neering firm leading to partnership. Regis- 
tration desirable. Excellent working condi- 
tions, fringe benefits, retirement plan. Send 
salary requirements and resume in confi- 
dence. Box #827, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


POMONA CALIFORNIA—Assistant Professor 
(2), Department of Environmental Design, 
starting September 1, 1969. Major responsi- 
bility in undergraduate graphics and land- 
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nk in country as bea 
foothills of North Carolina 
d you need a material with character 
ough to add to the historic setting 
dar handsplit shakes provide a nat- 


lution. And one just as practical as it 
Jtiful 
:cause an exterior of cedar shakes 
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tapes o! cmm 


A bank in North Carolina's legendary hill country. 


Architects: Freeman-White Associates. 


Their material: Red cedar handsplit shakes. 


Certi -Split Handsplit/Resawn Shakes with 8" to the 


stays looking good — snowfall or sunshine, materials, too. See for yourself. Next time 
year-in and year-out. Cedar ages gradually, to capture the mood you're after, specify 
naturally, offering outstanding appearance, the real thing: Certi-Split handsplit shakes. 
complete weather protection and freedom For more information, see our Sweet's cata- 
from maintenance as it does. log listing. Or write: 5510 White Buildin 

Red cedar's distinctive texture pat- KUNNE TOUCH о, Seattle, Washington 98101. (In Canada: 
terns and rich, earthy colors are p = % 1477 West Pender St., Vancouver 5, 
fect used in combination with othe B.C., Canada.) 


Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 
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scape construction. Salary open, depending 
upon qualifications. Master's Degree re- 
quired. Send resume to: Professor Chet 
Volski, Acting Director, Landscape Archi- 
tecture Curriculum, Department of En- 
vironmental Design, California State Poly- 
technic College, Pomona, California 91766. 


PROJECT ADMINISTRATOR—Architectural & 
engineering firm, specializing in design of 
medical, educational, and industrial facili- 
ties, requires the services of a project ad- 
ministrator for field supervision. Perma- 
nent position with an expanding organiza- 
tion working throughout New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Northeastern United States. 
Benefit program. Send confidential resume 
including salary requirements to: The Can- 
non Partnership, 2637 Main Street, Niagara 
Falls, New York 14305. 


PROJECT ARCHITECT & COORDINATOR— 
Grow and prosper with a design oriented 
medium size young firm. Exciting work; 
located in Baltimore, an awaking cultural 
and economic giant and hub of "megalop- 
olis.” Lower living costs. Closest to Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia or New York. Tatar 
and Kelly, Architects/Planners; 520 Light 
Street; Baltimore, Maryland 21202. 


PROMOTIONAL DiRECTOR—Large interna- 
tional firm with office in Los Angeles re- 
quires top-flight executive, oriented towards 
promotion and business development. Must 
be able to operate on national basis. Oppor- 
tunity for stock participation. Box #840, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER—Small but growing 
branch of New York based consulting struc- 
tural engineering firm, seeks engineer with 
experience in architectural concrete struc- 
tures (i.e., buildings not industrial plants). 
Must be able to assume responsibility for 
engineering design and supervision of draft- 
ing and detailing. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Please send resume to 
Patrick Morreau, Paul Weidlinger, Consult- 
ing Engineer, 4 Battle Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT—AIA, NCARB, 20 years di- 
versified experience. Thorough knowledge 
of construction and materials. Desire re- 
sponsible position in areas of project admin- 
istration, production supervision, materials 
and product evaluation, and specification 
control with progressive firm located in sea- 
port city. Resume on request. Box 7828, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—AIA. Registered NCARB and 
many states. M.Arch. МІТ. 20 years com- 
prehensive experience in all facets of prac- 
tice including successful partnership and 
client contact. Seeking management re- 
sponsibility with private practice, major 
corporation, or university. Box #829, PRo- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—AIA, 16 years experience. 
Last seven years vice-president of firm spe- 
cializing in design of hospitals, nursing 
homes, medical offices, etc. Responsible for 
firm’s projects from programming through 
construction in amount of 70 million dol- 


FREE 42-PAGE CATALOG 


The complete EPCO line of sliding door 
hardware, mirror frames, 
and magnetic catches will be sent on 


request. 


тиз SEE SWEET'S CATALOG 
Mirror frames in Arch. file 25d-RE and 


lars. Experienced in automated supply proc- 
essing and transportation systems, hospital 
communication systems, specialized hospital 
equipment, hospital staffing related to de- 
sign, etc. Extensive experience in working 
with medical staffs, administrators, profes- 
sional staffs, hospital boards, and govern- 
ment agencies. NCARB, registered 10 states. 
Desire position with progressve firm inter- 
ested in health care field. Box #830, PRo- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Registered, would like inter- 
esting work in restoration or reproduction, 
research, travel, education, trainer of train- 
ees, or something unusual. No selling, 
please. Reply Box #831, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Seeking special opportunity to 
earn or purchase share of partnership in a 
small ambitious firm or established firm 
with additional potential. My record or past 
projects and awards and experience in both 
professional and academic fields will illus- 
trate my determination to produce well- 
planned, well-designed, mature architecture. 
I am not seeking a job or an increased in- 
come, but a truly special opportunity to 
develop an enduring professional partner- 
ship by supplementing the abilities and 
goals of an organization presently estab- 
lished geographically. Age 34, married, 
AIA. Box #832, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


ARCHITECT—Varied experience, wants 
multi-building plant maintenance, expan- 
sion, etc., construction department of in- 
dustrial, commercial or merchandising firm. 
Reply Box #833, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 
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NEW! #135 stainless steel 


mirror frame with no 


exposed corners 


® 


Mitered joints at the corners are eliminated to make this frame the 
ultimate in good appearance and sturdiness. It has a narrow 58” face 
and 7$" deep. Finishes are grain line or high polish. There are no 
exposed screws or fasteners — locks in position when mounted and 
is tamper-proof. Available with either of two shelves shown. 


#131 STAINLESS STEEL SHELF 
Welded one-piece construction 
available as separate unit or as 
integral part of #135 mirror. 


#132 STAINLESS STEEL SELF 
SUPPORTING SHELF UNIT 


One-piece formed unit for heavy 
duty application. Mounts below 
#135 mirror frame. 


ALL ASSEMBLED MIRROR FRAMES AVAILABLE GLAZED 


THE ENGINEERED PRODUCTS СО. P.O. BOX 108 FLINT, MICH. 48501 PHONE AREA 313 767-2050 


Г] Please send catalog 


pulls and knobs, 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


РА569 


ENGINEERED PRODUCTS СО. Р.О. ВОХ 108 FLINT, MICH. 48501 
Г] Have representative call 


‘SPECIAL TINS. 


Light Const. file 12d-Re. Track and 
——— hardware under Arch. file 169-En and CITY. 
144 Uc Light Const. file 7b-En. 


та иан» 
тео «белт 
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1-5/8” МЕ Celluflor 


Inland-Ryerson 1-5/8” NF Celluflor offers 
66% more space per cell than standard 
profile 1-1/2” electrified floor deck. It can 
handle today's expanded electrification 
needs with a healthy reserve for tomor- 
row. The greater cell size permits wide 4” 
hand-holes which more easily accept 
large diameter communication cables 


Our 1-5/8” NF Celluflor can be blended 
with any standard Inland-Ryerson 1-1/2” 
deck, giving you maximum flexibility in 
meeting a variety of in-floor electrification 


the floor with 66% 


more space 
for the future. 


requirements. 1-5/8” NF also has the 
Inland-Ryerson Hi-Bond* lugs which 
makes it an integral component in com- 
posite construction 

For complete design, specification and 
construction data on 1-5/8” NF Celluflor 
and all of the Inland-Ryerson floor sys- 
tems, contact your Inland-Ryerson sales 
engineer or write to Inland-Ryerson Con- 
struction Products Co., Dept. E, 4069 W 
Burnham Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 353 
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ARCHITECT-DESIGNER—Age 30, registered, 
bach. of architecture, married, veteran, li- 
censed pilot, design and client/public rela- 
tions, diversified project experience, seeks 
employment in the South, desires challeng- 
ing position which appreciates total com- 
mitment. Box #834, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNER—NCARB, 34, mar- 
ried. Twelve years comprehensive experi- 
ence, including positions as chief designer, 
project architect and office manager. Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduate. AIA. Desire 
responsible position, associateship or part- 
nership. Detailed resume on request. Box 
#835, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT-EXECUTIVE—Corporate officer 
with billion dollar plus multiple disciplined 
managing experience. Available for staff 
management position as an officer or asso- 
ciate with a professional firm or business 
corporation, offering a participating equity 
arrangement. NCARB registration and 
many contacts. Not interested in any lim- 
ited salary position. Box #836, PROGRES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


GRADUATE ARCHITECT—B.Arch., Carnegie- 
Mellon University. 26, family. Four years 
of diversified experience. Desire responsible 
position with small or medium sized pro- 
gressive office dedicated to producing qual- 
ity architecture. Young firm with impend- 


ing growth preferred. Involvement in all 
phases of production is expected. New 
England area. Resume available. Box #837, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


SENIOR ARCHITECT-STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
—AIA, NCARB, P.E., degree and 17 years 
broad experience in all areas of architect- 
engineer practice. Seeking challenging per- 
manent position of leadership, leading to 
partnership, with progressive architectural 
firm doing contemporary work. Resume, 
references, and work samples upon request. 
John H. Ruebel, 438 Iroquois, Merced, 
California 95340. 


SPECIFICATIONS—Prominent consultant now 
finishing assignment and soon to be avail- 
able. Capable researcher of materials & 
methods. Pioneer in development of auto- 
mated specification systems. Has been in- 
strumental in establishing award winning 
specification departments in leading offices. 
Interested in similar assignment of individ- 
ual firm or group of firms. Вох #838, Рко- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


TEACHING PosITION—42 year old architect 


seeks position in college or university. 
B.A.E. and M.A. degrees in architecture. 
Experienced in all phases of architecture. 
Presently has own architectural firm. Box 
#839, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


Two—Final year architectural students of 
a London School of Architecture seek vaca- 
tion employment in U.S. or Canada—end 
July—mid September. Both have office ex- 
perience in educational, housing, public 


12-VOLT - 600-WATT CENTRAL SUPERVISED 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING UNIT SYSTEMS 


Engineered to power up to seventeen 35-watt 
lamps, the new 12-volt 600-watt Sentry-Lite 
central supervised emergency lighting sys- 
tems provide a new freedom of design for 
corridors and stair wells in high rise con- 
struction. 


A wide variety of flush and surface mounted 
lamp types permit these to be placed to 
harmonize with any decor, while the power 
unit may be located for easy access. 


Patented solid-state, high-float charging cir- 
cuitry maintains the batteries at peak capac- 
ity at all times, with minimum maintenance 


Completely automatic, panel-mounted indi- 
cators show the condition of the unit at all 
times, eliminating the need for physical in- 
spection. The batteries have special electro- 
lyte reservoirs to provide reserve electrolyte 
sufficient for several years. 


For complete information on these new sys- 
tems and other Sentry-Lite Emergency Light- 
ing Units, write HOBBY & BROWN ELEC- 
TRONIC CORPORATION, 15 St. Marks Avenue, 
Rockville Centre, New York 11570. 
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buildings, etc. but will take any kind of 
work. Please reply air mail to: H.C. Soh & 
Roy W. Telling, c/o Chester House Hostel, 
1, Pages Lane, London N10. England. 


( MISCELLANEOUS ) 


ARCHITECTS’ & DESIGNERS’ PERSONNEL AGY 
—667 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. (61st St.) 
TEmpleton 8-3722. Muriel Feder main- 
tains close contact with the entire archi- 
tectural & design fields, for the past 22 
years. The professional" job consultant 
for New York City and the nation, at all 
levels in the areas of architecture, plan- 
ning, construction, engineering, interior 
design, space utilization, product and in- 
dustrial design and exhibition design. 
Office personnel for the above fields. Con- 
fidential interviews by appointment. 


CAREER BUILDERS AGENCY—Complete 
range of Architectural and Interior Design 
placement under the direction of Ruth 
Hirsch. Apprentices to Senior Designers 
and Project Architects. Professional 
screening and personalized service. Refer- 
ences checked, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022, PL 2-7640. 


HELEN HUTCHINS PERSONNEL AGENCY— 
Specialist: Architecture, Industrial Design- 
Interior Design and Home Furnishing. In- 
terviews by appointment. 767 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021, TE 8-3070. 
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Devote a lot of your time 


to space 1184. 


We assemble 
WILKINSON CHUTES 


at the factory 
—and for good reason 


Others ship them knocked down for assem- 
bly on the job site. It’s cheaper this way — 
at first. 


But then — erection costs mount. Untrained 
field men can't do the job as quickly or as 
well as experienced plant personnel using 
proper tools and equipment. And rough chute 
interiors, forced section fittings, strained 
operating parts are things no architect or 
engineer likes to explain at job completion. 


In the end, Wilkinson 
Chutes save you dol- 
lars . . . and a lot of 
headaches. 


QUALITY CHUTES 
FOR 40 YEARS 


...and get first hand 
knowledge of what the 
fast-moving Krueger 
line is all 
about. 


Wilkinson has intro- 
duced more time and 
money-saving features 
than anyone in the in- 
dustry. These features, 
many of them exclu- 
sive with Wilkinson, 
assure building own- 
ers of long-lasting economies through more 
efficient centralized disposal of soiled linen, 
rubbish, paper, dust, etc. 


When specifying chutes, WILKINSON is the 
one to remember . . . and to insist on. 


CHICAGO 


See our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File. 


WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 


619 East Tallmadge Ave. Akron, Ohio 44310 


WILKINSON CHUTES (Canada) LTD. 
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Solid 
“Prefinished 


a new slant on paneling 
from townsend 


Only prefinished end-matched 
hardwood paneling has so much 
character, so much individuality. 
Only Townsend gives you solid 
hardwood paneling at a price for 
every budget. Full ¥” and 94" 
thick, yet at half the price of 
custom-milled! 

Select from 10 species... 
either clear or character-marked 
with knots and burls . . . prefin- 
ished or unfinished . . . or in in- 
imitable rough sawn texture. 
Random-length styling goes per- 
fectly on any wall, no matter 
how high. 

Tongue-and-grooved and end- 
matched for easy installing with- 
out showing nail heads. Packed 
in rugged corrugated cartons. 
Front-and-back sealed for dimen- 
sional stability. 


STUTTGART, ARKANSAS 72160 


Write on your letterhead for samples and brochure. 


“Townsend ‘Paneling c 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 388 
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Whitpain Offices, Inc. 
Blue Bell, Pennsylvania 


Architect: Jack Levin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Builder —- Owner: Т.Н. Cosgrove, Inc. 
Warminster, Pennsylvania 


The beauty of copper plus the strength of stainless steel — that's why 
the fascia of this new computer center campus in Whitpain, Pa., is 
TiGUARD copper-clad stainless steel. A composite of copper metal- 
lurgically bonded to both sides of a Type 409 stainless steel core, 
TiGUARD will not delaminate under serverest forming conditions. It 
cuts, forms, and solders as easy as copper. It weathers like copper too. 
Within two weeks the TiGUARD fascia of the Whitpain campus ac- 
Ж quired its dark brown patina that blends with the earth-tones of the 


T brick. Unlike copper, TIGUARD has low thermal expansion . . . fewer 
eee tt expansion joints are needed... buckling is no problem. 
m | * — Designed for roofing, flashing, curtain walls, rain drainage, and all 


general sheet metal work, this exciting new architectural metal gives 

architects greater design flexibility and freedom from fluctuations in 

cost and availability of copper. All this, and at cost savings of up to 
f 15% compared to solid copper. 


3 = TiGUARD architectural metals are available nationally through а net- 
& 2 Lh work of quality sheet metal and roofing distributors. 
pw ^ For further information call your local distributor or write 2 
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Manager, TiGUARD Building Materials, Attleboro, Mass. 02703. 
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рлі 4000 


An office should be a place of beauty and comfort, 
as well as efficiency. The executive sees more 
of it than he does of his own home. Don’t 


condemn anyone to days of drabness if you can | | 
help it—and you can. Only a man's signature ET” | ШЕВ ЕІ 
says more about him than his office. ЕЕЕ! | a | b 
I Up d AM к: ls 4 
28 B DL.) EE 


See the Alma Series 4000 in our showrooms in High Point and Chicago (Space 1140, Merchandise Mart). For a full-color brochure 
illustrating this and several other Alma Series, write Rupert Harwell, Alma Desk Co., Dept. PA-93, Box 271, High Point, N.C. 27261. 


This Kentile Floor is as posh as its practical! 


In Phoenix, Arizona, Rhodes 
is a department store re- 
nowned for the highest qual- 
ity. In the goods it sells. In 
the décor that helps set 
them off. Six years ago, a 
floor of Kentile Architec- 
tural Marbles Vinyl As- 
bestos Tile wasinstalled 


K|E|N|T|I 


p 


throughout this magnificent 
store. And today, as the un- 
retouched photograph below 
indicates, this Kentile styl- 
ing exclusive looks as beau- 
tiful as new! Big reason is 
the unique monochromatic 
design that flows through 
the entire thickness of every 
tile. Here’s a thoroughly 
practical tile for any heavy- 
traffic area because it’s 
greaseproof...resists scuff 


marks and stains...and is so 
economical to maintain. 
Architectural Marbles 
comes in 9 intriguing colors. 
If you'd like to see samples 
of the entire line, call your 
Kentile® Representative. 
Remember: Whatever your 
flooring needs, he's got the 
answer! 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11215 
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